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ARTISTIC JEWELRY DESIGNING IN ITS HIGHEST EXPRESSION. 


|* this issue tHE CrrRCULAR-WEEKLY lace, which reaches to the lower part oft rticles, while both in the 

presents to its readers several designs the bust of the girl, differs entirely both tiara and rette precious stones are 
of gem jewelry of the highest artist in conception and spirit from the former itured in the design, in the pendant is 
standard, in the hope the possibility 
that the suggestions of artistic achievement 
contained therein may in gold and enamel 
not only prove benefi work [he peacock, 
cial to manufacturers, tl tif of the pend- 
butalso give ideas tore- ant s executed in 
tailers who ma desire mat gold set with 
to obtain original effects small heart shaped 
in special order work sapphires which are 


used to form the eyes 
of the tail feathers. 
The frame work con- 
sists of a conventional 
ized tree design, the 
trunk and branches of 
which are carved in 
gold, the leaves being 
in green translucent 


for their customers. 

Che pieces shown 
upon the front cover 
in their natural colors 
appear on the figure of 
a beautiful girl, de 
picted in the exact way 
they would be worn 


As wil readily be 


; 


enamel. with small 
ints interspersed 
umong them to repre- 
sent fruit In carry- 
ing out the idea to a 
successful culmination 
the artist has used a 


seen by a close inspec- 
110n, the jewelry is 
pictured but appears in 
a form that can be 
turned over to a work 
man of abilit to be 
made up without fur 


ther instruction, the smal landscape’ to 
designs having been form the center of the 
built up exactly as an piece and this is also 


architect would build done in colored trans- 


the plan of his house, 
with every ston and 


lucent ename] 
he designs of the 


piece of material of the jewelry on this page 


setting taken into con- are I] f the most 
sideration The pieces modern character, and 
al re strictly within 


represented consist ol 
a style largely used at 


a tiara, a collarette and 
a pendant. In both the present though - still 
» ay or heg wpe very new Che pieces 


shown represent three 
pendants and the 
mounting of a back 


the fuchsia is the motif 
used by the artist, and 


is the predominating 

feature of the orna- . [he lines of 

mentation The pieces the comb mounting in 
1] combination with the 


are composed wil 
dainty flower used, give 


irmonious, quiet ef- 
fect, while in the pend- 
ants, particularly the 
small one, the break in 
I itlines brought 


of diamonds in _ plat- 
inum settings, with the 
exception of the cals 


ces of the flowers, 





which are of gold set 
with rubies. 
The pendant neck 


IRIGINAL DESIGNS FOR DIAMOND JEWELRY, BY HANS BRASSLER 


on Page 77.) 
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The Gold * ¥ 
Question Settled 


q The Gold Case for 1905 will 
be the old time BROOKLYN CASE 
with 1905 designs. ‘A Brooklyn 
14k. Solid Gold Case will bear 


the most critical examination. 





The finish in one place is as 
faithful as in another, and every: 
where alike it exhibits the work 
of the most skilled artisans. 


q The designs and finish are finer 
than anything that has ever been 


produced. 





Hand made Engine Turned, 
Fancy Engine Turned, and 
Bassine Plain Cases, these 
are our Specialties,and our 
prices are right. © © # # 
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, XPERIENCE shows 
My that the careful buyer 


Hit 


be 


tb makes profits for his 
business. Experience 
also shows that FAHYS 
PERMANENT and Mon- 
TAUK Gold Filled Cases 
are the best line of watch 
cases for the careful buyer 
—because they are the best 
selling cases. 
With these two lines in 
stock the retailer will al- 
ways please his customers 
and will not lose any sales. 


JOSEPH FAHYS & CO. 
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IT IS CLEAR 


that we can sell diamonds at lower 
prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
Just figure it out for yourself. We im- 
port the rough stones (there is no duty 
on uncut diamonds) in large quantities 
direct from the African mine owners’ 
agents. We cut them in our own cutting 
works and sell direct to the retail jew- 
eler. There are no middlemen to sup- 
port, not even travelers, for we employ 
no salesmen, deducting their expenses 
from the selling price. You pay only 
one profit- and that a modest one. All 
we ask is this— when you need diamonds, 
before you order them elsewhere, let us 
send you a selection on memorandum. 
Compare our prices with others, quality 


for quality—that’s all. 


J.R. Wood @ Sons, 


DIAMOND CUTTERS, 
2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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When this man comes in to you to buy a 
wedding ring, sell him the best ring obtain- 


able—one made by us. 


J. R. WOOD & SONS, 


RING MAKERS, 
2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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POSITIVELY the very best line of 


Cuff Buttons and 
Lockets 








shown by any manufacturer of 10 Karat goods direct 


to the Retail Trade. 


75 patterns of plain and fancy Lockets. 
700 different styles of Cuff Buttons 








We ESPECIALLY invite your imspection of the 
WORKMANSHIP and design, as compared with those 
shown by other manufacturers. 

We are constantly adding something new and 
attractive. 

Our worKmen are all from 14 Karat shops; 
excellence of finish, and artistic design are our 
constant watchwords. 

DON’T FAIL to see the Keller Line during the 
Year of 1905. 

In addition to the above, we have an elegant 
line of Brooches, Scarf Pins, Crosses, 
Fobs, Cuff Pins, Lorgnette Chains, 
NecK Chains, Signet Rings, Fancy 
Stone Rings, etc., etc. 





SELECTION PACKAGES CHEERFULLY 
SENT; IF OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
CANNOT CALL ON YOU, IT WILL 
PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR ONE. # # # 




















Che Keller Jewelry Mfg. Co., 


64 NASSAU STREET, 


Factory: 
2s51N.J.R. R. AVENUE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK. 
































1905 


Watch Case 


Remodelers and 


Febru Ty ‘ 


How it was Remodeled for Amer. 
S. W. Movement 





THE 


Makers, 


Repairers. 


SPECIAL CASES 
MADE TO ORDER 
FOR ENGLISH, SWISS 
AND 

AMER. MOVEMENTS. 


FEWELERS’ 


MELTING OLD GOLD 
CASES AND MAKING 
OVER INTO NEW 
CASES (USING SAME 
GOLD) A SPECIALTY. 


ENGLISH CASES 
CHANGED TO FIT 
AMERICAN S. W. 
MOVEMENTS 
WITHOUT 
ALTERING OUTSIDE 
APPEARANCE. 


KEY WIND CASES 
CHANGED TO STEM 
WIND. 


HUNTING CASES 
CHANGED TO 
OPEN FACE. 


OLD WATCH CASES 
REPAIRED AND 
RENEWED. 


Wendell @ Co., 


= 
WONDERFUL SHOPS: 
93, 95 & 97 William St., 
NEW YORK. 


57 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. 




















and Round 
Belcher Rings as received, with claws 
badly worn off and too low to permit 
resetting stones again. 


| ] 
These cuts show the same rings with 


new high claws, stones securely reset, 
and entire rings refinished like new. 


Price for six new claws, resetting stone and refinishing ring like new 


$1.50 to $3.00, list 


Price for eight new claws, resetting stone and refinishing ring like new 


TERE ae $2.00 to $4.00, list 


We retip or put new claws on diamond Tiffany, Belcher, Tooth and 
rings of every description, to cost from $1.50 to $4.00, list, according to the 
condition of ring and number of claws on setting 


Wendell @ Company, 


93, 95 @ 97 William St., 
NEW YORK. 


57 Washington St., 
CHICAGO 
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For 22 years we have been doing 


Gold and Silver Plating. 


Sterling and Plated Ware Repairing for the Trade, 
yours? 


Do we do 
i) plating ro 


yms are the best equipped in the country for job werk. 








How It Went Out. 
WE REPLATE 


any metal article in gold, silver, nicke 
bronze, brass, oxidized silver, ol 
bronze, statuary bronze, and all 
antique finishes. 


liow It Came In. 


WE REPAIR 


any article in the silverware line; 
making new parts to match the old 
ones that have been melted or broken 
off, the same as new. 


Wendell @ Company, 


Repairers and Special Manufacturers for the Retail Jewelry Trade. 


TWO WONDERFUL SHOPS: 
93,95 @ 97 William Street, 57 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


€000 


Stone-Setting. 


We carry a most complete stock of Precious and Semi-Precious Stones 
for special work and replacing lost sets. We import them direct from the 
cutters in Europe, and furnish them to the trade in single stones at dozen 
and gross prices. 

Have your stone-setting done in our shops and save from thirty-five te 
fifty per cent. 

We employ first class setters, and turn out work very promptly. 

No job too small to receive our careful attention. 


Gold Chains Refilled, Renewed and Repaired. 


Old Chains made over into new patterns, using same geld. 


GOOD WORK. LOW PRICES. PROMPT ATTENTION, 
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Fancy Link Chain as Received for Renewing. 














As Delivered. 


Wendell @ Company, 


The Special Manufacturers for the Retail Jewelry Trade. 
TWO WONDERFUL SHOPS: 


93, 95 @ 97 William Street, 57 Washington Street, 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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WE SOLICIT YOUR 


Memorandum Orders. 








These illustrations represent only a small part of our line of Diamond Brooches. 


We carry a fine line of 


Diamond Rings, Lockets, Buttons, Scarf Pins and Studs. 


ORDERS FILLED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


J. ZIEGLER @ COMPANY, 


103 STATE STREET, Room No. 710, CHICAGO. 
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are pleasant occas- F& ASSN 
ions—especially if each one ¢ , 
is a milestone of progress. 

Cwenty or more Anni- 
versaries have passed over 
this bouse. I[t is still 
young—always will be 
young. Youth is a 
synonym for vitality, en- 
ergy, enthusiasm. A 
— Wi? “live” business should 
: A SFG; , gain in momentum as the 

, years go by. 

Growth is a character- 
istic of youth. Ce have 
not passed that period— 
don’t ever expect to. ith 
us every Anniversary 
means “advance”’ ! 


Deitsch Bros. 


Leather. Ebony. Lvory. Shell. 
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TWO LINES OF JEWELRY. 


Separate Departments of our Factory. 








| 
| 
| 














New Designs Constantly. 


ORMERLY this house made only high grade Platinum- 
Diamond Jewelry. We still make this line, but have added 
another department. In this New Department—which is sep- 

arate and distinct—we are turning out a superior line of medium- 
priced 14-Karat gold jewelry. 





























a. 
14-KARAT 14-KARAT 

COMPARISON CHALLENGED BE- SPLENDID LINE OF HAT PINS 
TWEEN THESE 14-KARAT GOODS RANGING IN PRICE FROM $1.50 
AND OTHER MAKES. TO $20. 

AND PRICES, TOO— COMPARE CUFF PINS THAT ARE DAINTY 
THEM, THE COMPARISON IS_ IN AND ARTISTIC—FROM $2.50 PER 
OUR FAVOR. SET TO $5. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNS THAT ARE SCARF PINS THAT SUIT THE 
REALLY ORIGINAL. TASTES OF MEN—UNIQUE, ODD, 

— FANCIFUL, BEAUTIFUL— PRICES 

ARTISTIC CONCEPTIONS FITTED FROM $1 TO $50. 

TO THE ARTICLE—SOME HIGHER — 
PRICED, BUT MOSTLY INEXPEN- OTHER ARTICLES IN PROPOR- 
SIVE. TION. 


“x 
LARGE PART of our Factory is employed in turning out 
this New Line of 14-Karat Gold Jewelry of which the De- 
signs and Workmanship are excellent. At the same time 


we have not relaxed any of our activity in our original line of 
Platinum Mountings and Mounted Goods. 


Special: our Patented Elk Head. 























SCHICKERLING BROS. @ CO. 


THEO. M. SCHROEDER, 

JAMES R. PALMER, Conrad Schickerling, Pres. Our Pacific Coast Agents, 
Moa bP MAK Alfred Schickerling, Treas. A. I. HALL & SON, Ine. 
A. I. HALL @ SON Theo. M. Schroeder, Sec. San Francisco, Cal., 
ALFRED SCHICKERLING, Carry our full line. 


CONRAD SCHICKERLING. Telephone, 5315 Gramercy. 
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“If It Burns Alcohol, We Make It.” 











These Cuts Supplied Free to Jewelers Doing Local Advertising. 
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Everyone who uses the Sternau Coffee Machine is 


and begins the daily routine of work 
of mind that is “at peace 
1 the , 


happy, 
in a frame 


with al world 











——~ 


Old 
Fashioned 
Cooking 
Ways 


all require special skill on 
the part of the cooks to 
secure palatable things to 
eat and drink. The ten- 
dency of modern culinary 
invention is to invent proc- 
esses which do the work 
without special skill or 
training on the part of the 
cook. One of the best ex- 
amples of this development 
is the 


STERNAU 
COFFEE MACHINE 


which gets the best there 
is in flavor and aroma from 
coffee with absolutely no 
skill on the part of the per- 
son using the machine. 
The rawest immigrant 
cannot help making good 
coffee with this machine. 
As soon as you impress 
this on your customers 
your difficulty in selling 
the STERNAV COFFEE 
MACHINE vanishes. 


S. Sternau @ Co., 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 
Factories, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The noble Turk, the swarthy Arab and the indo- 


lent Mexi 


excelle 


the 


long ago recognized the many 


nt qualities of coffee To 


1au Machine sa box 


can, 
them 


Ster yn 
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WE are making A Complete Line of Jewelry at 
Popular Prices for the Jobbing Trade exclusively. 

Our Ring Assortment especially contains an unlimited 
collection of original, beautiful and exclusive designs, while 
Our Prices are no higher than rings of inferior make. 


STERN BROS. @ COMPANY, 33-43 Gold Street, New York. 


Salesroom and Offfices, Diamond Cutting Works, Branch Offices, 
142 W. 14th St... New York 103 State St., Chicago 


Diamond Department, 
68 Nassau Street, New York. 29 Ely Place, London 
12 Tulp Straat, Amsterdam. 
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Established 18753. 
Theodore 


W. Foster 
& Bro. Co. 2 


100 Richmond St., : 
Providence, R. I. 
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ee MAKERS OF ARF 
Fine Gold 
Filled Jewelry 
and Sterling 
Silverware < 








gq We make the finest 
grade of Seamless 
Gold Filled Chains 
it is possible to 
produce, and at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Lockets, 
Charms, 
Bracelets, 
Brooches, 
Bar Pins, 
Scarf Pins, 
Hat Pins, 
Necklaces, 
Pendants, 
Crosses, 
Earrings, 
Waist Sets, 
Cuff Buttons 
and 


Hair Chain 
Mountings. 


ae - 


> pee” 


q EVERYTHING IN 
STERLING TOILET, 
MANICURE 
AND DESK SETS 
FOR LADIES’ AND 
GENTLEMEN'S USE. 


Saentiinak a ec mead 


February 1, 1905. 
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German Gold and Silversmiths of Former Centuries 
. 
By CHARLES A. BRASSLER 
HE incipiency of the art of working | heathen to the Christian art is the figure degre t mon to other 
in precious metals is shrouded in the of St. Eligius, who became later a patr culated to expre the style of th 

impenetrable mists of: antiquity. When | saint of the goldsmith fraternity; he la with pecul exactness and eleganc: 
primeval man stumbled upon the first nug bored no longer for the value of the metal lhe oldest technic of the Middle Ages 
gets of precious gold and silver he did lone, but on account of his chosen art, or instance, the art of ornamenting 
little more than admire them for their in and he knew how to supply from the gold | glass fluxes in gold cells, as well as 
herent beauty. | entrusted to him two magnificent piece process ot enameling, indicate, according 

Carelessly thrown in his hunting-pouch | in the place of the single one demanded to one of the highest authoritx 
for later consideration, they showed signs From now on the treasures of the churcl mediaeval art (Dr. A. Goldschmid). a « 
of abrasion when again examined, and | take the place of the king’s hoards, and mon origin; point, indeed, to the land of 
from this he learned they were soft. By | the founders and producers of these re- | Asia, particularly Persia and the cinity 
beating them with his stone-hammer he | ligious gifts seek special favors from the | of the biblical Paradise, as the native 
caused them to take on rude shapes, pleas- | hierarchy, even eternal bliss. In the work- ! country from which, in fact, the flames o 
ing to his fancy, and thus was cient art and culture have 





laid the foundation of the 
goldsmith’s work. As far as 
the products of the art are 
concerned, the advancement 
has been steady since then, 
through the centuries, though 
it has been reserved for the 
end of the 19th and the begin- 


ning of the 20th centuries to 


id among us It is pos- 
sible to trace through the rich 
specimens of the German 
goldsmith’s work how these 
technics were partly accepted 

patter! and carried out 
with greater perfection upon 
the new tasks before them 
One of the most attractive hg 
develop mechanical] appli- ures in the history of German 


ances for doing the work til! art is a certain bishop, Bern 
t P, 


then so laboriously achieved ward von Hildesheim, who 

with the hand-hammer, From furnishes a rare example of 

the earliest times such arti- thi ctive nourishme f 

ficers were highly honored by rt. 

their chiefs, and we can there- [Two m: ideas ar is 
fore unhesitatingly assert that ily traced through art as prac 
ur art has from its very be- ticed by the goldsmiths of the 


ginning stood in closest con- 
tact with wealth and power. 

During those centuries 
when our forefathers pur 
sued a nomadic life, before 
the mightiness of princes 
could be reckoned in the 
lands they controlled, the 
hoard of precious metals was 
a particularly important fac- 
tor; indeed, the “hord”’ plays 
no mean part in the Sagas of 
all peoples. Later on, to the 
value of the metal itself was 
added the time of the artist 
who wrought it into its beau- 
tiful shapes As a conse- 


Middk Ages and the period 
of the Renaissance, as well as 
through art in all its 
branche Ss; first, to portray na 
ture simply and without the 
assistance of embellishments, 
gradually imitating her in a 
more and more perfect man- 
ner; second, a fantasti play 
with lines and ornamenta 
tion The latter must be 
regarded as the exponent of 


style according to the impres- 





sik 


ions of the northern peoples 

Art is an ever-changing 
subject. No one can be inde- 
vendent of the deep impres- 
l | 


} th 


quence, the works of the gold S101 made y the powers of 

















and silversmiths represented nature; no one may disregard 
the acme of artistic and tech- them, nor are there any 
nical capabilities of their who can calculate their ef 
times tec Che artist is naturally 
Scarcely a week passes that est fitted to give expression 
we are not informed of new t ese natural forces in t 
discoveries, consisting of ——__—__— : — — greatest purity 
the work of the early JOHANNES MELCHIOR DINGLINGER, 1664-1731. *.. eS SS 
goldsmiths among the 7 ( \ge é ic= 
\ssyrians and Egyptians, exhibiting | shops within the cloister’s walls the tecl omplishment of tl task developed 
most exquisitely delicate and refined speci- | nical knowlecge descended irom = on within outwardly e strove, it 1s true, to 
mens of jewelry, lovingly laid in the sarco- | brother upon anothe influenced by a borrow fert nd designs fron g 
phagus beside their dead wearer, for use | specially talented and artistically giited spiration, but he did with periect ease 
when next he or she would appear in the | prior or prince of the church, concerning fter he had fully absorbed and assimilated 
flesh. Descending from the prehistoric | which fact we hi many records \s the external impressions; and as a conse- 
to the earlier periods of history, perhaps | time went on the trade established itse! quence, | vere thoroughly his 
the best work in our branch was that fur outside the religious institutions, and in- | ow1 Most ¢ the objects of art pro 
nished by the Arabs and Saracens. Arti- | stead of the avthority of the cloister, the | duced during tl Middie Ages possess a 
cles of brass and gold from their hands | power of the guilds undertook the control | tendency to resemble ea t] ery 
are eagerly sought for to-day, both on ac | and guarantee of the sterling quality of | closely; but the commot ndamental 
count of their remarkable beauty and ex- | the work. Because the objects were made | character that deceives. He who regards 
traordinary manufacture of precious material and produced with thi them more critically will discover an al 
Characteristic of the transition from the | exercise of especial care, they were, in a | dance of ind difference Rat] to 
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the disadvantage of art, be it said, we have 
to-day arrived at a diametrically opposite 
method. The artist proceeds with assi- 
duity nowadays to make every new object 
of his creation totally different from its 
predecessor. According to notion of many 
it were far better to repeat a good thing 
10 times than to make 10 different things 
and al] of them poor. The old masters, 

















FIGURE OF MARY BEATEN ON SILVER BY HUF- 
NAGEL, AUGSBURG, 1482. 


whom we now almost adore, were imbued 
with the spirit of the first part of the 
above aphorism. 

Among the multifarious methods for the 
artistic working of metals, that of beating 
gold and silver with a hammer especially 
adapted for the purpose stands at the head. 
The great expansibility of these metals, 
particularly silver, render them especially 
adaptable for beaten work. As we have be- 
fore intimated, this branch of art is al- 
ready very old. It has always maintained 
its hold upon public favor, not only for its 
intrinsic value, but because it affords the 
goldsmith the richest opportunities for dis- 
playing his artistic abilities and individual- 
ity, and when combined with the other 
forms of decorating the noble metals, such 
as chasing, carving and piercing, it is 
capable of producing the most brilliant 
effects. 

For hammered or driven work the gold- 
smith receives his material in the form of 
annealed sheets of metal from which it is 
his first task to work up the object or- 





dered into its general outline; any fur- 
ther decoration of the surface must follow 
this by the use of either the chisel or the 
graver. 

Various methods are employed, depend- 
ing upon the style and shape of the object, 
though these are mainly divided into two 
chief systems, already known during the 
time of Benvenuto Cellini, the tamous mas- 
ter of the goldsmith’s art, under the heads 
“minuteria”’ and “grosseria,’ names proba- 
bly given by Cellini himself. 

For a long time Cellini (born 1500—died 
1571) was considered the unexcelled mas- 
ter in the field of embossed, repoussé or 
driven work; indeed, for centuries after 
his death every bit of exquisite work of 
which the author was not positively known 
yas ascribed to him. During the lapse of 
years, however, students and historians of 
the art have been able to unearth the true 
authors of many famous treasures in plate, 
and have brought forward the names of 
German and Italian masters who were 
equal to, if, indeed, they did not surpass, 
Cellini, though none of them ever enjoyed 
the same measure of renown.  Cellini’s 
fame rests principally upon 
his boastful autobiography, 
which made his reputation 


throughout the civilized 
world. 

According to Fr. Huth 
“minuteria” represents the 


simpler form of work. A 
very thin sheet of metal, 
silver or gold, is chosen, 
laid over a model, and by 
pressing and rubbing it with 
especially prepared tools, it 
is driven into close contact 
with the pattern at every 
point, Models of bronze 
were most acceptable for 
this purpose, though lead 
and zinc were often used, 
because this combination of 
metals affords opportunity 
for carrying out all the de- 
tails of an intricate pattern, 
in high or base relief, and 
is not so easily injured by 
the pressure of the tools. It 
is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that where the sheet 
metal is thick, even with the 
most careful workmanship, 
all the fine points of the pat- 
tern cannot be. reproduced 
in it with equal distinct- 
ness; but much remains for 
the artist to bring out by a 
judicious use of the graver. 
And it is just this ability 
to transfer to the creation 
these finer details that en- 
dows the work with the 
stamp of art and discloses 
the individuality of its crea- 
tor, 

The method 
“grosseria”’ still 
greater skill. No model or 
pattern is used in the sense 
exemplified in the above de- 


known as 
requires 





scription of the “minu- 
teria,’ but the relief is 
accomplished by bending 








and hammering the metal upon and over 
metallic arms projecting from the work- 
bench like the horn of an anvil, as well as 
upon a bed of softer material for repoussé 


work. This method, of course, is pre- 
ferred when richly decorated vessels, par- 
ticularly those with long and narrow 


necks, are to be made, and from which it 
would be impossible to remove a bronze 
model without cutting the precious cover- 
ing. The elastic material with which the 
vessels, in their rude state, are filled must 
consist of some substance having a low 
melting point, that may be poured into the 
vessel, filling it out completely; it must 
be capable also of hardening sufficiently 
to afford a resistance to the 
hammer, and when the work is finished it 
must be melted out again without injury to 
the piece. First of all, the vessel must be 
worked up into some semblance of the 
shape it is finally to attain; and this is 
done with driving tools over two horns 
above indicated, of which one is always 
on the inside and in direct contact with the 
spot which the artist desires to be raised 
The second horn is without 


reasonable 


or depressed. 


PILGRIM’S FLASK, 16TH CENTURY. 
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and in contact with the corresponding spot 
on the outside, which is driven by care- 
fully directed and measured strokes of the 
hammer against the horn within. 

The modeling of elevations can only be 
done in this way, and the vessel may, of 
course, contain nothing but the horn dur 
this part the As a rule, 
pitch is the substance used to fill the ves- 
se] with, though alloys of lead are also 
sometimes employed. Such fillings are of 
sufficient to permit the 
sinking of the covering metal into them in 
any the 
time enough stability to prevent the un 
doing, by successive hammerings, of any 
A sketch of the de 
sired form may be drawn upon the outside 
of the vessel to guide the artist, and this 
customarily consists of the 
for the operator, as a rule, depends 


ing of process 


elasticity easy 


desired form, possessing at same 


work already done. 


main lines 
j 
only; 
for the rest upon the accuracy of his eye, 
his artistic taste, and his technical skill 
This method of procedure the 
artist freedom of action; every piece is an 


allows 
original creation. As a consequence, good 
of ha much 
greater artistic value than those made over 
a model. 


jt 
examples “orosseria” ve a 


Simple silver vessels are to-day rarely 
treated by the repoussé process. All sorts 
of hollow vessels are nowadays bent, 
shaped or stamped out in die presses, after 


the manner of the less pretentious, but no 
less useful, tinsmith. But treatment 
with the punch causes to 


even 


a vessel be 











thought of more highly, and it immediate- the noble art of beating the metal has been 
ly acquires a greater value for this reason supplanted by the sectional system, a 
The anvil used for this purpose consists | method in which the parts are stamped out 
of a massive ball or sphere covered with | with dies and punches; and yet such con 
an elastic coating of pitch or turpentine | spicuo works of art as were lately dis 
MEDALLION REPRESENTING THE TRINITY, CAST IN SILVER ARVED BY HANS REINHARD, 
LEIPSIC, 1556 
and resting upon a soft circlet of leather played in the German department for Art 
filled with anything sufficiently compact to | in the Trades at the St. Louis Exposition 
sustain it, such as sawdust, cork dust or | were all beaten ovt by hand 
a similar substance. This method affords In rehearsing the scenes in that aston 
opportunity to work on the outside only, ng Renaissance, that awakening fr a 
and embossed or relief work can only be | jethargi sleep of centuries, that remark- 


accomplished by driving the other or lower 











: : | able development of taste, following upon 
parts in. To a certain extent the forma- | ,, : , , 
ef at : | the sudden loosening of the rigid bands 
tive powers of the artist are somewhat | 
1 . , of ignorance, we are pleased to be able to 
limited by this system. It is a pity that 
. ay that Germany was no mean laggard 
in treading the path marked out by the 
Italian revivalists. It could scarcely be 
said of her that she really followed any 


liths of the 12th 
the Middle 


dignity ol 


other country. Her goldsn 


ind 


Ages, in the « 


succeeding centuries ol 


ostliness and 


reliquaries, shrines and vessels for church 
were surpassed by non Che picture 

f a figure of Mary herewith, made ea 

| en silver, partly gilt, was by Heinrich Huf 


} 
enowned gold and silversmith of 
This work is still pre- 
Basle Cathedral | he 


nagel, at 
Augsburg, in 1482 


served at the 





me 
dallion representing the Trinity and dated 
l cipsic, 1566, was made by Hans Reinhard 
Rich and costly, too, jewels and 


were the 














SILVER CHAIN WITH 


MEDAI 


plate dedicated to secular use—note the il- 
lustration of the handsome pilgrim’s flask or 
| traveler's wine cooler on the opposite page. 
[The successors of Charlemagne were 
surrounded by a feudal dignity, maintained 
} in unequaled splendor and in varying de- 
gree; this splendor was reflected in the 
numerous courts of the petty German 
princes with as much pomp and circum- 
stance as their wealth would permit. A 
very handsome silver chain with a medal 
is shown herewith, on which is seen in fine 
relief the figure of Franz von Sickingen 
kneeling before Emperor Maxi i 
dated 1518 In the 14th ce tury, when the T nN 
crown of Lombardy w: placed upon 1e 
head of Charles the Fourth, and he was 
afterward crowned with the golden crown 
of the empire in t Vatican. Gibbon savs: 
“An hundred prince bowed _ before is 
throne.” At the roy banquet the hered 
tary grand officer the empire, the seven 
electors, whx nl id title were equal 
to kings, pe! 1 the mat lemn and 
omestic servi of the ( 


MADE IN 1518 
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Treves, perpetual arch-chancellors of Ger- 
many, Italy and Arles bore in state the 
seals of the triple kingdom. Mounted upon 
his charger, the Grand Marshal exercised 
his functions with a silver measure of oats 
strewed before him upon the 
ground. So also the Grand Steward, the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, placed the 
various dishes upon the table before the 


which he 











DIANA GOBLET BY HANS PETZOLT, NUREMBERG, 


MADE ABOUT 1560 
imperial diner, while after the repast the 
Grand Chamberlain, the 
Brandenburg, presented the ewer and the 
basin. . 

During the 16th there existed 
prosperous and flourishing goldsmiths’ 
guilds in several of the chief cities of the 
German Empire Silver nautilus 
cups (see cut), in fact, plate of all kinds 


Margrave of 


century 


cups, 











for domestic use, were made by them from 
the designs of, or in the spirit of, the Ital- 
ian artists. The richest seat of this costly 
manufacture was probably Augsburg, since 
she was, without a doubt, the first to seize 
upon and adopt the new style. Nurem- 
berg, a walled and wealthy city, proud of 
its privileges, its ancient families and its 
art, refused for some time longer to aban 
don its old and revered traditions 

One of the most remarkable 
table plate now in the Museum at South 
Kensington is a covered cup made in the 
shape of one of the towers of Nuremberg, 


pieces oO! 


representing even the rustication of the 
stone work. The supports, or feet, are 
miniature but perfect representations of the 
fortified outworks; winding round the base 
and at the waist of the cup run galleries 


+1} . son 
in é second 


Wentzel Jamnitzer 


a work on perspec 


} 


flourished in the same city 
half of the century. 


(1508-1588), author of 


tive, illustrated by Jost Amman longed 
to a family of goldsmiths of the Nitrem- 
berg guild At South Kensington Mu- 
seum is a silver cup attribute J nitze 

\ cup of similar outline attributed to 
Benvenuto Cellini, preserved in the print 
room of the British Museun s more 
nrobably also by the hand of W: el Jam- 
witzer. In both instances the liy f the cups 
are made in six lobes of projec- 
tions and corresponding bosses are beaten 
out under them. The surfaces are em 
bossed with figures and strap band 
work, foliage and animals of admirable d: 


In the collection at South Kensing 


several bossed 


sign. 


ton are also 





re 














BOSSED CUP, GOBLET AND PINEAPPLE 


made strong by sentry turrets and larger 
towers. The cover is an actual or 
ventional counterfeit of the citadel. 
are two sloping ascents or upon 
which clustered houses, and 
bridges over portions of the moat; in a 
word, the whole composition presents a 
complete model of a nest of buildings such 
the towns in back- 
grounds of Diirer’s landscape drawings. 
After a prolonged stay in Rome Peter 
Vischer returned to his native and 
his genius gradually introduced more mod 
ern ideas in the metal work and the gol 
and silver plate manufactured there. Hans 
Kruger and his son Ludwig were thriving 


con 
There 
roads 


are towers 


as may be viewed in 


city, 


1 
a 


and popular Ntiremberg artists during the 
early years of the 16th century. The father 
of Albert Durer was a goldsmith of Cula, 
in Hungary, and settled at Nuremberg in 
1502; there, too, Jacob Hoffman worked 
in 1564. Hans Maslitzer and Jonas Silber 


Cc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


UP, 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 


The German Museum of Trades and 
Crafts at Berlin also contains some fine 
specimens forming part of the famous 
Liuneberg Treasure. In the Royal Castle 
is preserved a handsome goblet by Hans 
Petzolt, of which is furnished an illustra- 
tion It is of embossed s and gilt 
and bears a Diana on the lid. Pearls wert 
suspended from the variou hooks. It 
was fashioned in Ntiremberg about 1560 
In another illustration is presented three 
cups, one a so-called pineapple cup, all 
products of the prolific artists of Nurem 
berg. Great skill is also displayed in the 
goblet with masks and arabesques (see 
cut) produced in Nuremberg in the second 
half of the 16th century. Some of them 
are what may be termed double, fitting 
over the lip of the other n such a mat 


ner as to form 
on the sideboard. 
closely these German cups, as 


a piece olf orname ntal plate 
Upon being examined 


well as the 
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hhanaps (covered cups without stems), dis 
<lose a peculiar method of ornamentation 
of 


scr¢ IIs 


in the way narrow leaves, or 
stalks gracefully beaten about like stream- 
ers, of silver or silver-gilt, and set around 
the knob or top of a cover. It seems 
to carry out the traditional leaf-work of 
beaten metal seen in the early mediaeval 


German work. 


The goldsmiths of Augsburg were more 
thoroughly Italian than their fellow 
craftsmen of Nuremberg. and became so 
it a much earlier date. The cups, salvers 


and jewels made by them imitate the styles 
xf decoration common among the Italian 
masters so closely that it would be indeed 
1 difficult task, in the absence of the hall 
marks, to positively assign a large quan- 
tity of gold silversmith’s 


work, jewelry, to either na 


decorative or 


particularly 





! 


Along with the goldsmiths should also 
be noted 
sometimes denominated the small masters, 


those engravers of ornaments, 


whose peculiar business it was to design 


I] work for the uss 


all kinds of ornamental 


of the gold and silversmiths The Ger- 
man artists of the late 15th and of the 
l6th centuries were exceptionally bold, 


quaint, and often humorous. Many engrav- 


ings on wood and copper remain to att 

their excellence in these respects. 

We 
claim that of 


the onl 


it we do not exaggerate when 
all the ce 1 
y one in which the 


feel th 


we yuuntries in Europ 


Germany was 
work of the 
a character purely its own; in which som: 


Renaissance period developed 


' 


is done than to follow 


thing blind- 
ly and slavishly the advancement of taste 
begun in Italy. As 


ier part of this article 


more W 


we have intimated in 


the earl a consider 








ore 


zt 


pS a 
as Py Date 











CASKET INLAID WITH GILT, BY WENTZEL JAMNITZER, NUREMBERG, ABOUT 1580. 


tionality. Of excellent goldsmiths pursu- 
ing their trade in Augsburg from the 16th 
to the 17th century, the number was very 
great. There was Johann Kornemann, an 
artist who had already acquired a name in 
Rome and Venice before he settled in 
Augsburg. With him might be associated 
the names of Georg Priml, Anton and 
Franz Schweinberger, and a host of others. 

Advantageously situated on the main 
avenue of commerce between northern 
Europe, Italy and the Levant, and being at 
the same time a free city enjoying imperial 
privileges, Augsburg became also the most 
wealthy manufacturing city in Germany in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Instances 
were not few of wealthy merchant families 
such as the house of Fugger, displaying as 
much splendor and luxury in the service of 
their table and the appointments of their 
elegant dwellings as some of the princely 
<ourts of Europe. 





able number of silver objects attributed to 
Cellini were not even of Italian origin, but 
issued entirely from the shop of some 
Augsburg artist. In all Italy the 
chambers of the palaces devoted to the 
preservation of silver plate are practically 
empty; the only large collection still ex- 
isting, that is to say, the only one that 
contains any works of note, is that of the 
Pitti Palace, at Florence, in which the 
preponderance of the items are of German 
manufacture and came more particularly 
from Augsburg 

The development of the art of gold- 
smithing among the Germans during the 
period of the Renaissance may be succes- 
sively traced by the aid of a goodly store 
of examples yet existing. Ntremberg 
easily takes the lead of all the 
cities in which this luxurious art was prac 
tised, though in the course of the 17th 
century she gave place to Augsburg. The 


clever 


Germat 
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greatest master of the art was Wentzel 
Jamnitzer, already mentioned, born in Vien- 
na in 1508 tle became a legalized mastet 1 
Nuremberg in 1543, and died with the title 
of Goldsmith to the Emperor in_ 1588, 
highly honored by great and small and 
leaving behind a numerous family Among 
the notable pieces by this eminent artist 
the lled “Kaiserbe ker,’ ot wl 
llustration appears on page 22. Upon the lid 
are figure 1f Kaiser Maximillian the Sec- 
ond, the Count Palatine. Philipp Ludwig of 
Neuberg ind the bishops of Bamburg, 
Salzburg and Wurzburg; on the body ap- 


a 














BEAKER OF SILVER GILT, LAST HALF OF 16TH 


CENTURY. 


pear the escutcheons of four cities, among 
them Augsberg and Niiremberg. Allegor- 
ical figures adorn its very ornate stem. 
All parts of this magnificent work of art 
are cast, the ornaments being reproduced 
from models executed in embossed work. 
An epergne now forming a part of the 
Rothschild collection at Frankfort is an- 
other notable piece from the same skilful 
hand 
There a number of silver 


are still extant 


caskets made by Wentzel Jamnitzer, promi- 


nent among them being the one which is 


herewith presented Che bedy of the « 

ket is silver gilt, the panels are partly 
filled in with lapis-lazuli and mother-of- 
pearl; figures in silver representing the 
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planets and artistic rosettes of precious 
The profile of 
the casket, regardless of embellishments, 
is elegantly composed. The foot is drawn 


stones are upon the slab. 


well within the lines of the 
body and carried upon four 
squatting griffins. The 
cover, attached by hinges, 
extends out beyond the 
body and is carried up high 
in its central portion and 
provided with a flat drawer. 
In the museum at Berlin is 
exhibited a lead casting of 
the gravestone which Went- 
zel Jamnitzer made for 
himself in 1585. Upon this 
is carved, as the illustration 
shows, his bust, coat of 
arms, and a figure of 
mother earth between the 
two medallions. In the four 
corners are allegorical fig- 
ures taken from a_ work 


on perspective which he published in 1558. 
Next to Jamnitzer should be mentioned 
the name scarcely heard of a few years 
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ago, though one 
prominent artists, viz.: Master Hans Pet- 
zolt. He was born in 1551, became master 
in 1578, common 


tor his remarkabl 




































































WENTZEL JAMNITZER FROM AN 











KAISER BEAKER, SILVER GILT, SIGNED BY 


JAMNII ZER, NUREMBERG, 


1580. 











died in 1633. In the Palace at Berlin may 
be seen the large goblet surmounted by an 
effigy of Diana (see cut), and in the Im- 


perial Museum of 
the same city is 
the famous “grape 
beaker” by Pet- 
zolt. 30th these 
items are works 
of the foremost 
rank, The num- 
ber of master 
goldsmiths in 
Augsburg was 
very great; there 
were 170 in 1580, 
and in 1740 these 
had increased to 


or 
wiv. 


In the 17th cen- 
tury Augsburg oc- 
cupied a commer- 
cial position far in 
advance of Nu- 
remberg and sup- 
plied the greater 
part of the de- 
mand, not for 
Germany alone, 
but also for all the 
northern king- 
doms. France, 
Italy and Spain 
likewise drew 
their supplies 
from this source 
Among the best 
known Augsburg 
masters of the 
16th century was 
one Mathaeus 
Wallbaum, who 
obtained the free- 
dom of the guild 
after 1588. His 
work may be stud- 
ied in some parts 
of the Pomera- 
nian Art Casket 
and also in a num- 
ber of his altar 
pieces, The pretty 
group of Diana on 


ENGRAVED PLATE MADE I 





illustrated on page 23, is also 


Altensteter, who died in 1617, is 





enamel 
work on silver plates. This 
ornamentation is carried 
out with the finest regard 


to detail; it is well let into 
the metal and covered over 
by a flow of beautifully col- 
ored enamel. Of his works 
there have been preserved 
the Austrian imperial crown 
and the royal insignia, of 
the year 1602 Chere are 
existing also a tall clock in 


Vienna, a silver spinet in 
Buda-Pesth, some parts of 
the Pomeranian art cabinet, 
and many other specimens 
of his clever work in an- 
cient firearms 

It would be a marked 
injustice to the craft 


without making some men- 
tion of a personality of importance to the 
combined world of German art who lived, 











NAUTILUS CUP, BORNE BY MERMAID 
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flourished and died in 
Main in the 16th century 
none other than Theodor de Bry, the crea- 
ator of the beautiful silver plaque, 
ture of which appears 


was born in Liege in 
lowing an honored cal 


years, died in his adopted city in 
trade of an en- 


Frankfort he pursued 


graver on copper Here 
him also his two worthy 
Israel and Johannes Theodor 


were scarcely less im- 
portant in their chosen 
calling than their hon- 
ored father, from 
whom they acquired 
their tuition, as well as 
by inheritance. 

The engravings exe- 
cuted by these men ap- 
plied less to the entire 
configuration of the 
vessels than to certain 
ornamentations 
and figurative adorn 
ments of the same; and 
as such they gained a 
popular and lasting fa- 
vor which has served 
to imprint their names 
upon history’s page of 
fame. 

Years roll on, and 
after the lapse of half 
a century we come 
upon another’ great 
name among the gold- 
smiths of the 17th cen- 
tury—Johannes Mel- 
chior Dinglinger, court 
jeweler to August the 
Strong, King of Sax- 
ony. In his time Ding- 
linger was hailed as 
the German Cellini. 
He was born in 1664 at 
Biberach, in Wurtem- 
berg Chere, on Sept. 
11 of last year (1904) 
a memorial tablet was 
placed upon the wall 
of the house in which 
he was born by his 
admiring fellow-crafts- 
men of the Fatherland. 
After perfecting his 
talents in Augsburg, 
Nuremberg and Paris, 

iglinger finally set- 
tled in Dresden. In 
the green vaults of this 
eminent repository of 
art we find many ex- 
amples of his han 
work Among them, 
and most worthy of 
notice, is a vase of 


Kelheim stone profusely « 


ures; there are, beside 
made from the horn of 


supported by a caryatide; 
bloodstone, sardonyx, agat 
of the most beautiful of hi 


is made of chalcedony 
“The Bath of Diana”; 


inferior, displays “The Labors of Hercules.” 
A picture of Dinglinger holding in his 
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Frankfort-on-the 


[his person was 
































Zwinger Court 
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pied 





> 
e Latin po the fan- 
aided mythological in 
tal pieces In the Bath 
1 rete 
‘ pre pt s Ac 
. dat . Ul } 
med ( st ind 
ow ‘ d 
pais the , 
tee whi ’ 
I pe t 3 
. 7 
ed ex erant 
pic ( { W en- 
tram lg the 
Io! ol ul vely 
goddess, é from 
the pure y, stand 
out in relief from 
among the _ sparkling 


stones and 





translucent enamels 
surrounding r! How 
graceful are the lines 


in which the limpid 
bowl is carried up be- 
1e queen of the 
hunt to form a bald- 
achin! How lightly 
and full of grace does 
l 1 bath rest 
upon the antlers of the 


te 


dying stag Every 
semblance ol erload 


ng is here avoided. 
Observe how finely 
modeled and exquisite- 
ly enameled the stag’s 
nead is, and the dogs 

with what minuteness 


; 


re all these decorative 
parts c mpleted ! Ch 

is 1 production § so 
complete of its kind, 


the selected motiv e be- 
ing so well harmon- 
ized even to the small- 


est detail, that with all 
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The collaboration of the artists and me- | the names of the prominent masters of that | storms of war over into our own time. 


chanics of that time stamped all the prod- 
ucts with a true artistic character and led 
to the predominance of France over all of 
Europe, in all articles of taste, during the 
18th. as well as during the greater part of 
the 19th century. This found expression in 
the customs and formalities of life, in which 
fashion gradually obtained no small influ- 
ence. 

In no other epoch could such 
transformations in artistic forms 
taken place as in the 18th century, giving 
us fashions peculiar to the time of Louis 


rapid 


have 


the Fourteenth, the Regency, Louis the 
Fifteenth, Rococo, Louis the Sixteenth, 
and the “Empire.” These followed in 


quick succession one upon the other, and 


exerting their influ- 
ence upon the minor 
arts of neighboring 


countries 
Scarcely ever before 


was. the silversmith 
put so sorely to the 
test to keep up with 
the trend toward lux- 


ury, particularly in ta- 
ble services, as at that 
time; no arduous 
were the labors of the 
goldsmith and jeweler 
to keep up his stock of 
fancy articles, such as 
snuff-boxes, watches, 
cane heads, dagger- 
handles and a great 
variety of toilette ar- 
ticles for the ladies. 
The patterns were 
often supplied by the 
French ornamental en- 
gravers. Among these 
were also some finish- 
ing goldsmiths, whose 
copper plate engrav- 
ings were not only 
widely spread through- 
out Germany, but they 


less 


were also repeatedly 
re-engraved and sold 
as articles of trade, 


this being particularly 
the case in Augsburg. 


The emigrants, too, 
among whom _ were 
many manufacturers 


of fancy articles and 
notions, did much to 
bring these articles 
into favor in Germany, 
as also in the coun- 
tries that dealt direct with her. Quite dis- 
tinct from the taste of the Renaissance pe- 
riod, the pure, clear color of the metal 
was preferred during the 18th century, in 
silver table services at least. As for the 
shapes, the struggle seemed to produce an 
intricate intermingling of outlines rather 
than the constructive forms of the earlier 
styles. The chief localities for productions 
of this sort were Augsburg, Berlin, Dres- 
den, and a few other of the princely resi- 
dence cities. It was the princes, greater as 
well as minor, who strove at this period 
to collect a store of silverware of which 
the silver vaults of Berlin and Dresden 
furnish us instructive examples. 





SILVER PLAQUE, BY THEODOR DE BRY, 1598. 


We know | highly 


day, and from such of their works as have 
been preserved we perceive to what an 
exalted degree of artistic taste and tech- 
nical skill they were able to attain, prov- 
ing anew that Germany had regained her 
lost supremacy. 

Far surpassing, in numbers at least, were 
the works of the jewelers and manufactur- 
ers of fancy articles. These lavished upon 
their snuff-boxes all the technic of the 
goldsmith’s art and the jeweler’s skill, 
reaching, in fact, a state of perfection un- 
equaled during the best of the 
Renaissance. That pleasure was to be de- 
rived from observing the beautiful colors 
of the objects, now become more com- 
monly recognized. Of this we have abun- 
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dant attestations in the collections of 
Baron Carl von Rothschild, the Louvre, 
South Kensington Museum, and several 


exhibits in Berlin, Vienna Budapest, etc. 
For all these objects are to be looked upon 
as works of art, having been collected dur- 
ing the 18th century in the same manner 
and with the same zest as were the crea- 
tions of higher art. A notable example 


of such a collector was Frederick the 
Great. 
The snuff-boxes, as well as the other 


fancy articles connected with them, exert- 
ed their influence up to the middle of the 
19th century and bore these particularly 
developed technics through the 
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(SEE TEXT ON PAGE 23.) 


Unfortunately, since the middle of the 19th 
century, much the metal work has 
been done by machines that the careful at- 


So ot 


tention and artisic blows which endowed 
the earlier handwork with its extra value 
have become gradually almost lost art. 
Around the middle of the 60’s, however, an 


effort was made at reform in the prevailing 
taste, and a noteworthy attempt was like- 
wise made to return to the old artistic 
work. This is fully attested by the hand- 
some goblet illustrated het which 
was presented to Field Marshal Count 
Wrangel. It was made by the well-known 
goldsmith, Hossauer, of Berlin, and is of 


silver, parcel gilt 
Much good has resulted from the en- 


lightening effect of t 

great expositions, the 

founding of t and 
. a 


irade 


museums 


schools 


, and the 
Even though 


we have groped about, 
more or less befogged, 
for several decades, in 
the imitation of the 
styles of the past, it has 
not been without ad- 
vantage to our gold and 
silversmiths A new 
appreciation of the ar 
tistic forms and sober 


technic has been engen- 
dered, und has been so 
well schooled that it is 
to-day fully able to fol- 


low with safety the 
modern movement. In 
this we perceive a great 


advantage, which is, 
that we shall again no- 
tice a preference for ar- 
tistic invention and skil- 
ful handiwork over all 
kinds of machine work 
or anything which 
bears the outward 
stamp of I 


having been 
built in a 


factory 


The Christiana Diamond 


Field. 
PEAKING of the 
condition of the 


diamond field in Chris- 
tiana, Africa, a corre- 
spondent of the Bloem- 
fontein Post declares 
“the individual digger 
has not much chance.” 
The diggings are, he says, “alluvial of the 
Vaal,” and a minimum capital of £30 to £40 
is necessary. The most successful men in 
that section are those who work together on 
a co-operative system. An odd man may 
find a stone of value, but the chances are 
against him. 

The month previous to the date of the 
correspondence 50 licenses were taken out 


in Christiana alone. Few diggers average 
£25 per month, but some pretty stones are 
found occasionally, and always fetch good 
prices. 

The new patent box for paper matches 
is nOW made in all metals. 
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Characteristics of London Jewelry 
Auctions and Auctioneer 
Methods. 


BY GEORGE CECIL, 


ONDON ‘jewelry auctions are of two 
kinds: those which take place at 
Christie’s or at some other well known 


auctioneers’ establishments, and those which 
are held jn the premises of some unfortunate 





which Christie’s has so long and so deserv- 
edly enjoyed. 

The cheap stock which is auctioned off at 
London’s fifth-rate establishments, consists 
of goods which few American jewelers 
would care to put in their show cases. For 
not only are they remarkable for a lack of 
finish and for general shoddiness, but the 
designs are of the most vulgar description 
imaginable. Watch chains, rings, cigarette 
cases, bangles, necklaces, charms, card 
cases, brooches—all are common and taw- 
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what with the combined odor of the 
bad tobacco and the obtrusive scent used by 
the actresses the 
atmosphere is a singularly unpleasant one. 
Added to this, the room in which the auc- 
tion takes place, is seldom more than 15x35 
ft.—a small space in which to accommodate 
a number of people who do not practice that 
most desirable of all the 

At the large auction rooms it is customary 


and 


and other women present, 


virtues—cleanlines 





jeweler who has be 
come bankrupt. And 
between the two, there 


is a vast difference. At 
Christie’sthe goods are 
often the property of 
some spendthrift aris- 
tocrat, who has got into 
monetary difficulties — 
from which he can only 
himself by 
family 


extricate 
selling 

jewels as are not en- 
tailed. On such occa- 
sions, ropes of pearls, 
diamond pendants, ti- 
aras and rings, which 
their sanguine owners 
imagine to be priceless, 


such 


are put up for sale. 
Sometimes these fetch 
excellent prices—prices 


which more than come 
up to their owners’ ex- 
pectations; at 
the bidding is not keen, 
and the creditors of a 
Duke’s younger son, or 
those of an 
rassed Earl, are disap- 
pointed. Nor are large 
sums always realized a 
the “cheap” auction! 
But the bidders at the 
latter class of sale con- 
sist mostly of clerks, 
servant girls, and office 
boys, actors with mea- 
gre salary, soldiers and 
others, who are not 
prepared to bid more 
than half—or even a 
quarter—of the actual 
value of the trinkets 
they covet. 

At the better class of 
jewelry auction, notable 
people in society are fre- 
quently present. Some 
have come with the in- 
tention of purchasing 
and are keen bidders; 
others—mostly ladies— 
merely put in an appear- 
ance just as they would at an “at home” 
or a garden party, looking upon a morning 
spent at Christie’s as an agreeable way of 
killing time. However, they have their uses, 
for if their admirers are present, they may 
leave the premises rich in the possession of 
some gaud which might not otherwise have 
been sold. Besides, a few well dressed 
women (especially should they be prominent 
members of what in America is known as 
“the smart set”) give a tone to the auction 
room, and help to keep up the prestige 


others, 


embar- 





THE BATH OF 


DIANA, BY DINGLINGER. ABOUT 1720. 
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dry, the 
cigarette 


watch chains being too heavy, the 
and card too ornamental 
and the rings only fit for the wastepaper 
basket. Still, they attract many customers 
From the moment the bills announcing the 
sale have appeared in the window, until the 
auction is over, an idle crowd surges round 
the place, whilst the shop is crowded with 
bidders who display as much 
though a $1,000 tiara, instead of a five-shil- 
ling silver ring were under the hammer. 
Upon these occasions smoking is allowed, 


cases 


eagerness as 





TEXT 





for the auctioneer to stand behind a high 
desk—from which he obtains a bird's-eye 
view of the bidders. At 
a small table, which is 
placed close by, its a 
clerk, who takes down 
the name and addres 
of each successful bid 


der and the prices real 
ized. The center of the 
room 1s given up to a 
long, green, 
ered table, 

the lots 
around 


fae 
aers seat 


upon whicl 
are placed, and 
which the bid- 


themselves 


The rest of the room is 


taken up by sofas and 
cushioned forms for 
the convenience of 
those spectators who 


find a “smart” auction 
less expensive and 
more entertaining than 
a matinee. 

The well dressed bid- 
ders at Christie’s would 
not give an American 
jeweler the impression 
that they are keen buy- 
ers—or that they are 
even interested in the 
proceedings. They make 
their bids in the quiet 
voice, characteristic of 
the Englishman of good 
family, and _ display 
neither pleasure nor 
disappointment at the 
final result. They sig- 
nify their offers by 
nodding to the auction- 
eer’s question: “May I 
say 10 pounds?” And 
if a plunger boldly bids 
a large sum to secure 
the lot without further 
delay, he speaks as 
gently as though he 
were hushing an infant 
to sleep! 

But the 
at such establishments 
are quite as apathetic 
their clients. The 
most beautiful pendant 





auctioneers 


as 


ON PAGE 23.) 


or necklace fails to 
rouse their enthusiasm, whilst the sight 
of a service of gold plate, which has 


cost thousands of dollars, leaves them un- 
moved. Nor do they make any attempt to 
run up the price—what the auctioneer at a 
sale of cheap goods thinks necessary, they 
consider infra dig. Quietly, dressed in a 
black morning coat and. wearing a severely 
plain tie, they conduct the proceedings in 
much the same manner that a verger directs 
the congregation to their In order 
that the reader may gain some idea of the 


seats. 
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way in which the old established London 
auctioneer goes about his business, the fol- 
lowing verbatim dialogue is given: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—I am instructed to offer 
a portion of the family jewels of the Marquis of 


————.. They comprise the necklace containing 
the well known —————— pearl; a diamond neck- 





and six—yes, Miss, gold inside and out! No more 
offers? Well, I’m blest! Now, what about this 
lady’s watch? Tricky, isn’t it? Who says five 
shillings?—five pence? This ain’t a music hall, nor 
yet a toy shop. Two three, five, six— 
six and six—and seven—eight shillings—eight—make 
it 18, sir—18 and six. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
we come to this beautiful diamond engagement 
ring—five large diamonds, and a really handsome 
ring. Five—and six—16 pounds wculdn’t be dear! 


shillings 
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Judging from the numbers of forced sales 
amongst the cheap establishments, the ma- 
jority of such businesses are undercapital- 
ized. However, the retail jeweler’s loss is 
the supplier’s gain, for the public respond 
readily to the auctioneer’s invitation, and buy 
goods which they could not have afforded 
at the usual prices. In this way the sup- 
back a part of 


plier gets 





lace, presented to the late Marchioness on her 
marriage, and a number of other valuable jewels. 
Having viewed the lots, 
you have, no doubt, sat- 
isfied yourselves of their 


worth. The first lot con- 
sists of a gold watch with 
monogram in rubies and 
diamonds. Any offer? May 
I say 10 pounds? Ten—15? 
Thank you, sir. Fifteen 
pounds. Twenty—20 pounds 
offered for this fine gold 
watch with mono—thank 
you, my lord, 25 pounds. 
No advance on 25 pounds? 
Going, going, gone. The 
next lot is a set of silver 
forks of the Georgian pe 
riod. They were presented 
to the marquis’ father by 
the late Queen, and are 
particularly fine examples. 
Five pounds, five pounds 
ten—thank you, sir—five, 
15, 20, 21—21 pounds bid. 
The next is a_ bracelet 
watch by Bennett, beauti- 
fully set with diamonds and 
pearis—a charming present, 
gentlemen. Five pounds 
bid, only five—five 10, six, 
six 10, seven, eight five, 
eight 10-15, nine, nine 
pounds. No advance on 
nine pounds?—going, at 


nine pounds? 

Sut if the “smart” 
auctioneer is apathetic, 
the proceedings at the 
forced sale are of a 
very different character. 
For the salesman sel- 
dom neglects to make 
the most of his oppor- 
tunities; he jokes with 
the bidders, encourages 
the timid ones; chaffs 


the cautious buyers, 
and hurls sarcasms at 
those lazy louts who 


look in solely for the 
purpose of creating a 
disturbance A quick 
judge of character, he 
knows exactly what to 
Say to 
present, and is to be 
trusted to the 
best prices. This is 
how he sets to work: 

“Now, if 


each person 


secure 


you please, 





ladies and gentlemen—par- 
ticularly the ladies, I am 
going to offer you an un- 
surpassed collection of 
goods—the like of which 
you seldom see outside of ’ 
a West End establishment. 


Rings for your sweethearts, 
ladies! Scarfpins for the 
gentlemen; beautiful ban- 
gles—all of ’em fit for a 
duchess! (Hand up that 
tray, William.) Now, then, how much for this? A 
silver ring—might be gold but for the color. Six- 
pence? What? Sixpence. Dear, dear, deary-me! 
A shilling, one and two, three, four, no advance 
on one and four. Well, I can’t wait or I’ll be too 
late for my dinner. One and four—thank you, 
sir. Next is a horseshoe pin set with (voice, ‘Glass 
beads’). No, sir, nor glass eyes, neither. Real 
pearls from India and hall marked gold. Look 
well in your tie, sir, and go fine with your com- 
plexion. Two shillings—and how much more? 
Two and six—seven—eight—three shillings—three 





GOBLET OF SILVER GILT BY HOSSAUER, BERLIN, 
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Six and six, 10 shillings—that’s right, sir, 11, 12, 
13, 13 and six, now this is really giving it away— 
14—14? Gone, and only 14 bob. How much for 
this gold Albert—yes, hall-marked inside and out 
and upside down! Half a crown—two and nine— 
and 10, 11, three shillings, three and three, four, 
five, six. Now, this is playing with it, ladies and 
gentlemen. Five shillings? Thank you, sir; you’re 
a sportsman—five and six. Come, Miss, secure it 
for 10 shillings and think how happy you’ll make 
him! Ten shillings? Thank you, Miss—and I 


wish you every happiness, I’m sure! 


(SEE TEXT 





the money he is owed 


Origin of Earrings. 


first 


rs: 


instance 


rigin of 


the 


wearing of earrings, 
the Chicago Chronicle 
informs its readers, 
dates back to ancient 


biblical times. 


That 











contemporary ys: 
The Mohammedans have 
a curious legend to account 
for the beginning of the 
custom of wearing earrings. 
They say that Sarah, be- 
ing jealous. of Hagar, 
vowed she would not rest 
until she had imbued her 
hands in the blood of her 
bondmaid. Abraham quickly 
pierced Hagar’s ear and 
drew a ring through it, so 
that Sarah was able to 
fulfill her rash vow with- 
out danger to the bond 


maid’s life. 


The story of Rebekah’s 
earring is only one of 
many early biblical allu 
sions to the ornament 
When Aaror made __ the 
golden calf, it will be re- 
membered, he called upon 


the Israelites to “break off 


the golden earrings, which 


are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons and of 
your daughters, and bring 
them unto me And out 
of these and other golden 
ornaments the alf was 
made. From this it is plain 
that earrings were worn by 
the Hebrews without regard 
to sex or age. 

In Great sritain the 


familiar ornaments have 
been worn for many centu- 


ries and by women only. 








Charles I., it is said, wore 
pearl earrings of consid- 
erable value, and the day 
before his execution took 
one from his ear and gave 
it to Bish Juxon for 
transmission to his daugh- 
ter, he princess royal. 
Rabelais says that it was 
in his day—the era of 
Henry VII England— 
that men in france began 
to wear earril 

It is wort g that at 
least one existing portrait 
of Shakes represents 
him wearing such an adorn- 
ment. This is at Went- 
worth Park, Yorkshire. 
Lord Sherbourne possesses 


a portrait of one Thomas 








ON PAGE 24 Dutton, a 1¢ century 

worthy, who i repre- 
sented, says his lordship, “in the prime of life 
and wearing a fine pearl in his left ! 

A Spanish woman writes “Ophthalmia and 
scrof re rare in Spain and the natives main 
tain that freedom therefrom is owing to the 
ear-piercing 

In Portugal and Italy and frequently in France, 


children usually have their ears pierced at an 
early age. Many men in the south retain their 
earrings after reaching manhood. Cardinal Mezzo- 





fanti is said by his biographer to have worn them 
from infancy to prevent eye troubles. 
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JUST AS IMPORTANT for a Retail Jeweler to have 


a complete and attractive line of jewelry for men, 
as it is to have all the new ideas in women’s jewelry. 


ONE OF OUR STRONG POINTS: 
Men’s Jewelry for all Occasions. 


Larter Studs, 

Larter Vest Buttons, 
Link Buttons, 

Stiff Bar Buttons. 


We recommend our line of mother-of-pearl jewelry, plain, gold thread 
or with diamond centers. Made from specially selected hand polished 
mother-of-pearl. No other line in the marKet so large and complete. 





RING MARKERS 


Sven LARTER & SONS, 


mowed alae 21-23 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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Instruction in Jewelry Work in Schools at Manufacturing Centers. 


How Technical Education is Being Put Within the Reach of Gold and Silver Workers in Providence, Attleboro, Brooklyn and Newark. 


Jewelry Work of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 


| is not sO very many years since manu 
facturing jewelers would have laughed 
at the idea of a young man learning any 
thing about the jewelry business in a school. 
“Go into the shop, serve your time and 
learn all there is to be known,” was their 
advice. But the days of “serving times” 
have been very largely crowded out by the 


rush of modern life and the introduction of | 


ras 


tions. E. B. Homer, the director of the 
school, had for some time recognized the 
need for some such depariment. He con 
Chey very gen- 
erally admitted that conditions might be 


sulted the manufacturers. 


bettered, but they did not know just how 

- “eo > he “ecard ] 
go to work to remedy them. Accordingly 
Mr. Homer was, in a measure, compelled to 
strike out alone. He started in with an 


enrollment of 28 students, all in the evening 
classes. Before the end of the school year 
about 40 men had entered the classes and 








ind Ss rol 1 tl at i defi 
t ve made Ip ere W nong 

| ent dow 1 thei vn pockets to 

aC 4 iis i i ll { 

he new departmen ed 1 Way 
to gain the confidence of the velers, and 
there is nothing like beginning right lhe 
vork was put in charge of the two best 
nen who could be found, Charles E. Han- 
sen and Robert Bain, both employed at the 
works of the Gorham Mfg. Co. Mr. Han- 
sen had been for four y riffany & 





SECTION IN JEWELRY WORKERS’ ROOM—RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


modern machinery that requires of a man 
to do only one thing. Hence, a movement 
that was started in Providence, R. I., about 
a year ago has attracted attention not only 
in that city, but in other places where man- 
ufacturing jewelers are located. The em- 
ployers have seen the value of it and the 
employes have fallen in with the idea to a 
gratifying degree. 

It was in November, 1903, that there was 
started at the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, in Providence, a jewelry design and 
die cutting department. It was not inau- 
gurated under the most auspicious condi- 











were learning that which would be of value 
to themselves and to their employers 

The jewelers saw that the department was 
a good thing and no one is quicker to recog- 
nize anything of that sort than a manufac- 
turing jeweler, who is on the lookout for 
novelties all the time. The New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ 
Association began to take notice of the new 
department and to recommend to its mem- 
bers that they do all in their power to aid 
the project. In fact, so well did the jewel 
ers think of the efforts of Mr. Homer that 
when the end of the first school year came 








Co., New York, had studied abroad where 
he had worked for noted concerns, had been 
foreman for eight years with Durand & Co., 
Newark, and was at the time of his selec 
tion and is now foreman for the Gorham 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Bain is also a master of his 
trade and a capable instructor. As an ad- 
visory board representing the jewelers were 
appointed E, C. Ostby, William C. Codman, 
Theodore W. Foster, William L. Mauran 
and J. E. Straker. This board has aided 
the department much and has always been 
ready to offer suggestions or give counsel 
when called upon. 
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The practical nature of the work is what | die cutters Chis regular bench worl 9 do w 
appeals to the jewelers. Large, well lighted and the training acquired in the other tw \ ’ t. and they also have instruction 
rooms in the basement of the School of De divisions is of value in the executior n t ther branches Che cost of t g 
sign building | been fitted up for the design e turning out of the ( S60 f ‘ 
shop work, while rooms upstairs are em ticle.” the evening the « 
ployed by the classes in freehand drawing While the majority of the students ar tuit $9 ter or $18 
and m \deling. Che majority of the stu taking the nigl t course, Mr H mer is nx V« 
dents come at night, but.the workshop and | ious to start day classes. While the me 
thre , 
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piercing, drawing wire, rolling wire and fla 
|} stock, bending wire into seri the 
shape dering and filing, elementary hul 
an itting 
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of n lels uments and designs rt jew 
elry mod iw (plastilina, sma e for 
jewelry and di history of ornament b 
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PORTION OF TEWELERS CLASS IN FREE-HAND DRAWING, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN pract nd w rranged only | 
1 be given to the « tion 
the other rooms are brilliantly lighted. In who are employed days, of course, are uw by Mr. Homer and the advisory committes 
the workshop the benches run all the way | able to be present except in the evening When the New England Manufacturing 
around the walls ol the room and down the it 1s hoped that there may be a number ot Te we t ind Silversmiths’ A t 
center, while in a show case are displayed young men who will be able to have th ized what a 1able work the sche was 
samples of the work of the students. In a benefit of a full day course. Some are at doing it did not hesitate a minute in giving 
room opening off from the main shop is a present doing this, and they are making t its offi netior Here was something 
drop press and to the right of that another | rapid progress Chey give up two after- | that the nufacturers had been needing 


shop, where there is an oven for enameling. ! 
i 


In the main shop the jewelry workers and 





die cutters labor earnestly nd it is, indeed, 
a busy scene when the entire class is at 
work. 

A proof of how well the manufacturers 
regard the new venture may be found in the 
fact that last year they established 20 scholar- 


e 


ships, this meaning that 20 young men who 


od along in the same line 


etree: 


might otherwise p 
year after year will have their outlook wid- 
ened, their skill broadened, all of which will 
be of benefit to their employers Che jewel- 
ers have also been liberal in donating equip 
ments for the school and these have been 
of great aid to the department 
TI ; 


were about 65 who started at the beginning 


he course began earlier last year. Ther 


of the year, and this number was increased 
before the term was fairly under way Phe 
students are on hand three evenings a week, 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday lhe first 
night they have freehand drawing, especial- 
ly adapted to the jewelry work and intended 
to be of aid to them in the bench work later 
on. | he secs nd night comes mode ling | he 
men start with large objects, because thes¢ 
are less difficult to handle, and gradually 
work down to smaller ones, modeling in 











plastilina being included in the more ad- 
vanced work The third night comes the 
shop work, when the men are divided into 


two classes, the jewelry workers and the 
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sent out to the members of the association | Jewelry Designing in the Public Schools 


asking them to do all in their power to 
assist in making the new department a suc- 
cess and lend to it their financial support, 
the association said: 

“This institution is doing for our indus- 
try that which the manufacturers have 
failed to do for themselves for a good many 
years in the past, namely, instructing young 
men in designing, freehand drawing, model- 
ing, die cutting and making articles of jew- 
elry. In fact, manufacturers have never 
undertaken to train apprentices along such 
broad lines, and even the apprentice sys- 
tem of the past, now being obsolete, skilled 
craftsmen are not being turned out in our 
different factories. The School of Design 
is filling that place and is making, and can 
make in the future, a large number of valu- 
able helpers and give the manufacturers an 
opportunity to hire young men into their 
factories with the special training to fill im- 
portant places, or to become workers at the 
bench, as the case may be. 

“The system of training at the School of 
Design is under very competent instructors, 
and the board of governors and the advisory 
council of our association have now become 
so interested that it was deemed advisable 
to lay before every manufacturing jeweler 
and silversmith of New England some of 
the facts in regard to this school. It is a 
fine school and has facilities for making 
workmen for us.” 

Such praise coming from such a source 
could not fail to have weight and has quick- 
ened interest in the school everywhere in 
this vicinity where jewelers are employed. 
The value of having skilled workmen ready 
to step in with original ideas and the power 
to carry them to a successful conclusion 
has appealed to the manufacturers. They 
realize that such a man is a valuable person 
to have about the shop, and that is the kind 
of men the School of Design proposes to 
turn out, for the school has a reputation for 
thoroughness acyuired in its other and old 
er departments and does not propose to 
have it suffer because of the addition of this 
latest departtire in its line of instruction. 
The work of the school will have an effect 
not only on local jewelry circles, but upon 
the trade at large, for these men will not all 
stay here when once they are capable of 
doing good things and can command work 
anywhere. But it is among the local manu- 
facturers and those of the Attleboros that 
the influences of the school will have the 
greatest bearing, and it is these manufactur- 
erswhoare looking to the school for better 
workmen and who are ready to do as they 
have done before, contribute toward the 
support of the department if it fails to make 
both ends meet; but that is a contingency 
that is not looked upon as probable this 
year, although it is always among the pos- 
sibilities. It is believed as the year ad- 
vances the classes will grow, the monetary 
returns will grow larger and that interest 
in the department will spread. 

Too much credit cannot be given Mr. 
Homer, who started the department under 
grave difficulties, but has seen his efforts 
amply rewarded, and to the advisory board 
and the instructors who have given liberally 
of their time and attention to make the jew- 
elry design and the cutting department 
of the Rhode Island School of Design a 
success. 
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of Attleboro, Mass. 


Sie town of Attleboro through its pub- 
lic schools, is striving to train up a 
set of jewelers who shall in days to come 
hold their own with the jewelers of the 
oldest cities of the world. She is spend- 
ing a sum of money which increases every 


year by public appropriation and private en- 





BUCKLE BY A PUPIL OF THE ATTLEBORO SCHOOLS 
dowment in order that the main industry 
of the town shall stand still, but 
shall forward to greater powers of 
productiveness and art. In an 
manual training is no longer a fad and 
when early training along right lines is ad- 
mitted to be the best preparation for any 


never 
press 
age when 














BUCKLE BY LOUIS VELTER, ATTLEBORO. 
practical trade the work which Attleboro 
is doing in this line is worth more than 
passing mention. 

The young men of Attleboro, or at least 
a creditable percentage of them, realize the 
situation. They know that while artificial 
tariff barriers may protect the markets of 
certain countries effectively for many years 
there is a principle of trade broader than 
that; namely, that in the long run the men 
of any industry to hold their own in the 

















BUCKLE BY LAWRENCE ROBBINS, ATTLEBORO, 
open competition of the world, must make 
better goods cheaper than anyone else can 
make them, and distribute them quicker. 
A part of this trade training is outside 
the province of the public schools, but At- 


tleboro is trying to teach her growing 
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boys that quality counts, and that while 
goods may be of inexpensive material and 


1 
sell at low prices, they may still be made up 
reflect the best 
designs which will carry a flash 
where opu- 


in designs which artistic 
principles, 
of real beauty to many homes 
lence is unknown. 

industry 


Speaking of Attleboro’s jewelry 
be said that it will be 


as a whole it may be 
decades before her business men will care 
to compete with the rich and highly trained 
reat cities, who turn out 
hfuily reproduce the most 
of nature, wrought in 
The ge- 


jewelers of the g 
articles which fait 
beautiful 
metal and stones of great price. 
nius of the 
to imitate fine things in poorer materials, to 
market them with a speed characteristic of 
turn 


phases 


Attleboro jewelry business 1S 


modern business methods, and then 


quickly to some new styles, before the Euro- 
pean competitor, with every facility for 
turning out the same thing at less first 


cost, has a chance to introduce his goods. 

That is the situation to-day, but it is im- 
possible to talk with jewelers, especially 
those of the without 
discovering that they are looking ahead to 
something different for their industry. They 
with few 


younger generation, 


are looking ahead exceptions to 


a day when jewelry made in Attleboro shall 
be made up on lines of higher artistic ele- 
gance, and when its price and quality shall 
enable it to be sold in the markets of the 
world 


In a word the Attleboro jeweler, at least 


the younger one, is no longer content to 
supply an American market exclusively. 
The foreign trade of the Attleboro houses 
is insignificant compared with the field 


which exists. South American markets, es- 
pecially, lure the attention of the manuiac- 
turers, and to-day they are handicapped and 


cannot take advantage of the opportunity 
which they so clearly behold. They know 
that there and in other foreign fields, there 


must be the same personal canvass which 
is needed to sell goods at home, and the 
samples offered must be better than those 


brought in by the French, German and Eng- 


lish opponent, especially the German. It is 
to produce goods which shall meet this re- 
quirement that a new generation is being 


reared, and is to-day studying in the town’s 
public schools. 

The fact that an attempt is in progress 
to train up the jewelers of the next genera- 
tion is realized by more than a limited few. 
It is realized by al] the public spirited men 
and women of the town. Every family may 
not have a boy in training for the 
business, but hundreds of families do have 
their boys in the schools, looking ahead to 

industry. The money which is 
yearly expended on the special courses for 


' 
jewelry 


this very 
the coming jewelers is augmented contin 
by contributions from clubs and socie- 
ties, and by interest from endowments left 


ually 


at death by public spirited men. One con- 
spicuous club which aids the schools in 
this way is composed of about a score of 
the wives of the wealthiest manufacturing 
jewelers, and has held a long succession of 


brilliant parties, the proceeds being given to 


the teacher under whose direction this work 
is principally done, and the expenditure of 
the money is left wholly to her discretion, 
advised by the superintendent, 


Attleboro is fortunate in having for its 
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whos 


out 


of schools a 
he enthusiastic 


superintendent 
youth endows him with t 
look into the 
the sunny years of life, 
a jeweler himself takes a deep interest in 
the town’s industry, talks with active men 
in the and the ambitious 
young men who will later work into it, and 
keeps freshly before him the problems 
which need to be solved. The direct charge 
of instruction of the 
upon one young woman of more than com 
mon ability in that line, Miss Edith A. Bar 
ber. The scope of her ideas and the prac 
tical her have led her to 
receive continual flattering calls to do the 
same thing in large eastern cities, but the 
town has risen to the occasion, in a finan 
cial way, thus far, and a pride to finish 
more fully what she has begun in Attleboro 
have so far combined to retain her services 


man 


future only possible during 


and who while nevet 


business with 


coming jewelers falls 


results of work 


Miss Barber not only serves as drawing 
instructor to all the public schools, but also 
teaches special free evening classes which 
are composed almost exclusively of 
ployes of the jewelry factories. Among her 
pupils are a number of young men of high 
intelligence who will some day, if they do 
not already, hold responsible places with the 
local jewelry concerns, and under her direc- 
tion they are learning the principles of prac 
tical design, so that they will be better able 
to follow their trade in the future 


eim- 


Accompanying this article are three illus- 
trations of the work of Miss Barber’s pu- 
pils. These were designs prepared withou 
guidance except in the principles of artis- 
tic workmanship, by boys who are specifical- 
ly looking forward to careers in the fac 
tories. The number of such examples might 
be reproduced by the hundred. The designs 
have the creditable attribute that they can 
be reproduced in metal, are susceptible of 
handsome ornamentation in color, offer no 
sharp points to catch in the dress fabric 
of the fair wearer, and on the whole would 
pass muster if offered to the foreman of a 
factory. 

Miss Barber’s 
begins her course by trying to teach the pu 
pils to imagine artistic forms, 
working up through more and more pra 


work is systematic. She 


gradual!) 


tical stages; teaching them to appreciate 
what is good and tasteful and understand 
what violates taste. She teaches them t 


designs more and 
ind 


out 


express their imagined 


more accurately by drawings descrip 
work 


training tor the 


tions, teaching them to 
in wood 
hand and eye 


designs 
and metal as a 
The year’s work begins in the Fall! with 
study of plant life, which offers an oppor 


tunity to study form, color, and arrange 
ment of parts, natural forms playing every 
year a more important part in the desigt 
of good jewelry 

As the holiday season approaches the p 
pils are taught more and more to mak 
things, and mechanical drawing is taught 


so that the y: 


ing jeweler may be abie to 





use working drawings at the practical part 
of his trade. In January the work on real 
jewelry designing begins. Combs, buckles 
pins, charms, and all sorts of goods mad 


in the factories of the 
and the progress is gauged not only by th 
question of 
pretty, but 


whether or not the styies aré 
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Jewelry Working Course at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 
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the least, for those whose circumstances 
permit of their attending the day classes. 
is that the institute building, on Ryerson 
St., is in one of the most accessible por- 
tions of the city; in a section, too, which 
offers for those who wish to board near 
the school a plentiful supply of boarding 
houses whose rates are quite as reasonable 
as can be expected in a large city. The 
night class gives to persons employed in 
the daytime what is practically the full 
course of instruction. 

In looking for a line along which to ex- 
tend the already comprehensive department 
of useful and ornamental arts, the manage- 
ment saw the need of adequate training 
for the men whose life work will be in the 
jewelry and kindred industries. Observing 
persons have long noted the increasing de- 
mand for applied art work and the diff- 
culty experienced by manufacturers in ob- 
taining American workmen of the requisite 
knowledge and skill to insure good work 
manship. Nobody familiar with the trade 
conditions will deny that they offer tempt- 
ing opportunities for remunerative employ- 
ment and advancement for those who have 








INSTITUTE 


METAL WORK FROM PRATT 
had advantages of such training as these 
courses give. People may say that there 
is a surplus of lawyers, of book-keepers, of 
men of letters, but nobody claims that there 
are too many men or women with the 
artist-artisan’s ability to properly design 
and fashion useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, bronze, silver and gold. 

In olden days the apprenticeship system 
seemed to meet quite well the requirements, 
but in this era of specialization more is de- 
manded than formerly of the man who 
wishes to rise above the plane of cheap- 
ness. The apprentice may get technical 
skill as a result of his experience, but un- 
less he is a man of unusual natural gifts he 
is likely to lack in his artistic conceptions, 
which are as essential to the 
ornamental worker as the ability to handle 
tools. In the school the art instruction 
supplements the work cf the shop. 

In planning the courses the idea was to 
give a thorough training in drawing, model- 
ing and historic ornament as well as the 
technical training in the application of de- 
signs to practical problems and in general 
methods and practice. It is contemplated 
that the experience will be broader and 
more thorough than could be obtained in 
any shop employing apprentices, as the 
scope of the work in the ordinary factory 


success of 





is necessarily limited to certain products, 
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thing that pertains to the trade. By the 
combination of theory and practice the best 
results are unquestionably obtained. In 
the applied work the pupils show the 1n- 
spiration that comes from a careful study 
of the principles of 
signing and modeling there is the nice ad 


design; while in de- 
justment and adaptability that comes from 
familiarity with practical problems 

the benefit of 
instruction. The appren- 
means of this 


Two classes are 
these courses of 


tice finds that by 


reaping 


school he 





SILVER WORK BY 


shorten the 


can greatly period of his ap- 
prenticeship and can supplement the tech- 
nical skill which he gains in the shop by 
work of a higher standard in drawing, 
modeling and design lo the art student, 
who is turning his attention to work in the 
applied arts, the opening that is here of- 
fered is most inviting, for he can see ahead 
higher remuneration and better opportuni- 
ties for than are now pre 
sented by most other lines of illustrative art 
Because of the demand for trained 


advancement 


work 


| 
while the shop in this school makes every- | workers in art 


STUDENTS 
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applied to met and the 
limited supply of such men, the earnest 
worker cannot fail in this fi 
In speaking of this subject Walter Scott 
Perry, the director of the Department of 
Fine Arts, said that in his judgment the 
metal work is one of the most important 
branches of the department and he be- 
lieved that it confers upon the student a 
thorough and _ practical nowledge of a 
craft in which there is a wider scope for 
profitable employment than almost any 
other branch [he spirit animating the 
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class explained by him as fol 

“We recognize the fact that the study 
of art should be broad and omprehensive, 
that creative ability in individual 
should be and that students 
should have the opportunity to secure the 
greatest return for the time spent in study. 
Each course is designed not only to develop 
skill, but also to with 
fundamental principies in beauty of line, 
tone and color 

In the long corridor w 
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A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


@ I beg to announce that I have withdrawn from the firm of Hayden W. Wheeler 
& Co. with which, and its predecessor, Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes, | had been 
connected for nearly 19 years, the whole of which time I have been in charge of 
the diamond department. 


@ I am now starting in business on my own account, as an Importer and Dealer in 
DIAMONDS, other PRECIOUS STONES, and PEARLS. My long experience, 
both as a buyer and seller in this and the European markets, justifies me in saying 
that I am in a position to supply anything in this line, either in loose or mounted 
goods, at prices which cannot fail to be attractive. Memorandum orders solicited, 
to which prompt and intelligent attention will be given. 


WALTER N. WALKER, 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1905. Room 305. Tel. 7433 Cortlandt. 
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various rooms comprising the art depart- 
ment, on the fourth floor, one opens a door 
to the left and looks on a fair-sized apart- 
ment where about 20 young people, about 
one-half of whom are girls, are busy at 
tables and machines. ‘This is the day class 
The young women varicolored 
aprons similar to students 
in the classes in painting. 
might not discover at a glance what all 
these pupils are doing, s 
riety of the work, and many more things 
are being done at one time than in any 
ordinary jewelry shop. On 

the room is a small furnace 
work tables occupy the center and two 
sides of the room. One pupil may be seen 
traveling back and forth between the fur- 
nace and the table. Others bend over their 
instruments, so absorbed in their work that 
the visitor is Another set of 
pupils hammer with strength and vigor on 
metal sheets stretched over iron patterns. 


hav e 
those worn by 


Even a jeweler 
great is the va- 
one side of 


and the long 


unnoticed 
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PENDANT FROM 


While the various students are engaged 
in activities along different lines, as suits 
their progress and ability, yet all are under 
supervision of the capable in- 
T. Hamann, who walks from 


the close 
structor, Car] 
pupil to pupil, here criticising, 
ing a occasionally praising 
where commendation is deserved. This 
method of individual instruction seems to 
be best adapted to develop the skill of each 
pupil, and is necessary because in the room 
are some students who have been pursuing 
le others 


there mak 


Suggestion, 


the course for nearly two years, whi 
are in various stages of advancement, one 
or two having just begun their studies. 
The separation of the workers into distinct 
classes, under present circumstances, would 
not be practicable, but quite frequently 
groups of pupils who have reached about 
the same degree of proficiency in their ef- 
forts receive a lesson in common. When 
the beginner is introduced to the instructor 
the first lesson is in the manipulation of 


the tools. Then comes the making of a 
tring. This may seem quite simple to one 
who has never tried to do it, but the 
pupils will tell you that they work long 


and faithfully ing perfect- 


in producing a 
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ly round and uniform before they are al- 
lowed to regard themselves as fitted for 
the next step in practical jewelry. First 
the pupil rings in copper, but 
after he becomes somewhat expert he is 
llowed t u and | 


makes his 
use of silver gold 
\fter he can make a satisfactory plain ring 
he is allowed to add simple setting prongs 


1 
Mmak¢ 


and afterward these may be made more 
complex. Brooches, clasps, fobs, bracelets, 
necklaces and many articles dear to the 


heart of woman are afterward made. 

g and modeling the pupils are 
expected to use their knowledge of draw- 
ing, but they are upon to ex- 
without the 


In designi1 


also called 
ideas in wax 
intervention of pencil work. Enameling is 
special branch of the art and 
at length becomes familiar 


press their own 


taught as a 
when the pupil 
with this and with jewel setting he begins 
to turn out some really attractive articles. 

Early in his career the pupil learns that 
elaborate patterns are not always the most 
to be admired, and that simplicity in design 
combined with harmony in colors often 
proves more artistic and effective, appeal- 
ing to people of the best taste. Some of 
the young women in the class have become 
and thes 
lave made at this school have excited the 
amazement of old and experienced jewel- 
ers, who could scarcely believe that such 
splendid bits of work were the result of 
efforts by young ladies in their “teens” 
who have acquired their skill within the 
past two years. A collection of the best 
articles made by the pupils was sent to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, where it formed 
a part of the institute’s exhibit, to which 
was awarded the grand prize. This mark 
of the highest merit applied equally to all 
portions of the exhibit by this school, in- 
cluding the chasing, metal ham- 
mering, wood carving, leather ornamenta- 
tion, interior decoration and other branches. 


1e@ most expert, articles which 


jewelry, 


So much talent is shown by some of 
these pupils that there is a commercial 
demand for the articles which they make, 
even while pursuing their studies. The 


pupils as a rule are expected to keep, until 
the close of ea schoo] year, all the arti- 
cles which they make, so that the various 
included in the annual 
the institution invites its 
public. After that the 
liberty to retain the articles 
made, give them to friends as 
pleasing mementoes or sell them, as may 
be desired. The liberal policy of the man- 
agement is indicated by the fact that one 
or two pupils who depend for their main- 
tenance upon their own efforts are allowed 
yf the articles which they make 
as they go along in their work. 

One of the brightest members of the 
class is Miss Emily F. Peacock, who has 
originated numerous charming designs 
One of the latest was a silver necklace set 
with pink coral, whose tint re 
lieves the almost Egyptian simplicity of 
the silver pattern and produces an alto 
gether pleasing effect. A brooch made by 
the same pupil is of copper and blue en- 
amel with a design in which unbroken 
lines represent, according to the mandarin 
legend, celestial man, while broken lines 
indicate terrestrial woman. Other mem- 
bers of the class whose work is of a high 
order of merit are Mrs. Hugo Froelich, 
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exhibit, te 
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Miss Mary W. Peckham, Miss Louise 
Smith, Miss MacDonald, Haswell C. Jef- 
frey, Harry Whitbeck and William Minnis. 

For entrance to the day class no exami- 
nation is required, but the candidates must 
satisfy the director of the Department of 
Fine Art of their fitness to undertake the 
work. No more kn of drawing is 
essential in admission than 
Che 


wledge 
gain 
is imparted in the grammar 


order to 


} le 
SCnoOOois, 


class meets f work daily except Satur- 
days from 9 A. M. to 4:45 Pp. M., and at the 
completion of the day course of three years 


the institution will certificates, 

instruction is 
along similar lines in modeling and in the 
chasing of ornaments in brass, bronze, sil- 
ver and gold; also in die cutting and in jew- 


grant 
evening class the 


elry his class meets on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M., 
the term extending from the first of Octo- 
ber to the last of March. It is notable 
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Jewelry Department in the Newark | ‘The board of trustees of schools for in- 


Technical School. 


HILE Europeans acknowledge the 
steady advance this country is mak- 

ing in her jewelry, gold and silverware in- 
dustries, they claim that any progress in 
America’s powers in art designing is to be 
attributed to the foreign experts brought 
into this country by the managers of the 
leading factories established here. These 
imported talents, they declare, are drafted 
from the European technical schools and 
factories as soon as they show individual 
genius; and the handsome pecuniary induce- 
ments offered by our liberal minded leaders 
in these branches of the fine arts never fail 
to detach the German, French, or English 
genius from his country, both to the benefit 





dustrial Education of Newark, N. J., con- 
sist of: His Excellency, the Governor (ex- 
officio), President; Hon. Henry M. Dore 
nus (ex-officio), Mayor of Newark; James 
L. Hays, Vice-President; Treasurer, George 
R. Howe, (of Carter, Howe & Co.), Secre- 
tary, Charles A. Colton, E.M.; John B 
Stobaeus, Moses Plaut, George W. Ketch 
am, Francis M. Tichenor, Moses Straus, and 
Abram B. Garner. A truly representative 
selection from industrial Newark. 

Prof. Colton, who was the original or 
ganizer of this school in the year 1885, is at 
present chief instructor and director, and to 
his persistent labors is due a 
the honor of this enterprise 


large share of 
Otto Schmidt. 


the instructor in the modeling department, 
Ss an expert practical designer working in 
the local factory of Kerr & Thiery, manufac 


institution sets forth the method of course 
as follows 
The 


through four 
ing, but to give the 


purpose of this course, extends 
years, is not simply to teach draw- 
student a tho h grounding 





in the broad principles of design, which are the 
basis of all excellence in art work. The aim is 
to make the system of study both theoretical and 
practical The course includes drawing from life, 
from both the nude and costumed model; model- 


ing in plastilina and wax; practical instruction in 


the preparation of working drawings and models, 


in artistic anatomy, perspectiv and omposition 
It has been arranged to meet the requirements of 
designers and artisans working in gold, silver, 
bronze, and other metals; metal and 


die cutters, engravers, etchers, chasers, enamelers, 
and those practically engaged it al crafts have 
been especially considered in planning this course 
The class will take up the study of historic or- 
nament and the architectural orders, the human 
figure, and conventionalized animal i plant form. 


While suitable examples, such as engravings, pho 
tegraphs, and casts of classic and recent work will 
be provided for study, the pupils will be encour- 





NEWARK 


of this, as well as to the disadvantage of the 
old country. 

The United States at the present time can 
boast of a number of technical schools dis- 
tributed sparsely over her broad territory. 
The Newark Technical School, however, 
lays claim to the unique position of taking 
the artisan direct from the factory during 
his spare hours and affording practical tui- 
tion. This school inculcates theoretical and 
technical details to the worker in the noble 
metals, that are not gained under ordinary 
conditions in the workshop. 

The Newark Technical School was organ- 
ized in 1885 in accordance with the law of 
March 24, 1881, which gives to any city, 
town or township from $3,000 to $5,000 an- 
nually, provided said city, town, or town- 
ship furnishes an equal amount. The city 
of Newark appropriates $10,000 annually, 
the support of the school depending on these 
two appropriations, amounting to $15,000. 





TECHNICAL 





SCHOOL, WHICH 


turing jewelers and silversmiths. He comes 
from Berlin, where he obtained his high ef- 
ficiency in the technical schools and fac- 
tories of that city. The commencement of 
the movement was established in far less 
pretentious quarters than the present. As 
will be seen from the half-tone depicting 
the external appearance of the present 
home for technical instruction, the rooms 
are both lofty and well lighted. It is cen- 
trally located, at 367 High St., amid pleas- 
ing surroundings. 

Chiefly through the instigation of George 
R. Howe, its treasurer, was added, less than 
three years ago, a department of design, 
with course for jewelers and silversmiths. 
Mr. Howe has, of course, extensive experi- 
ence in fine art work as partner in the 
prominent manufacturing concern of Carter, 
Howe & Co., whose large factory in that 
city utilizes the labors of numerous workers 
in gold and silver. The prospectus of the 


TEACHES JEWELRY 





DESIGNING 


aged to produce original designs and compositions 
for execution in gold, silver, bri 
and other metals 

The study of color in its application to enamels, 
stained glass, and other departments 
decoration, will receive special attention. 

CURRICULUM. 

The course at present laid out consists of three 
years’ evening study as follows: 

First Year.—Drawing from cast and life five 
hours each per week, and work in his- 
toric ornament and architecture, two hours per 
week. (Fee, $20.) 

Second Year.—Drawing from life five hours per 
week. Modeling from and drawings four 
hours per week. Lectures on the principles of de- 
sign two hours per week, among tl topics treated 
being linear and zrial , the anatomy 
and construction of the human figure, illustrated 


ceramics, 


practical 


casts 





perspect 











by the skeleton and living model, motion and 
equipoise, architecture, histori rnament, animal 
and plant forms in relation to nventional orna 
ment. The theory and practical application of 
color to decorative design, the analysis of orna 
ment and the principles of con 1 as applied 
to the arts and crafts, will also ré ve attentio: 
in these lectures. (Fee, $30.) 


During the third year of the course the mod- 
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RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
AND PEARLS. 


Artistic Mounted Jewelry 


26 MAIDEN LANE sale 


(Southwest Corner of Naseau Street), 


NEW YORK. 
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Largest, Most 
Expensive and 


Artistic NecKlace 


IN AMERICA 
Admired by 20,000,000 people at 


St. Louis, and 


Highest 


Designed and mounted for Maurice Brower by 


JOHN SCHUMACHER 


64 Fulton St., New York 


Designer and Manufacturer of 


HIGH ART MOUNTINGS 


Cesigns and estimates furnished for all high class work 
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This necklace consists of 38 pearls, matched in color and lustre, 
graduating from a 100-grain pearl down to a 20-grain pearl, total weight 
is 1615 grains, or an average of 421-2 grains per pearl. 

This necklace is owned by Mr. Maurice Brower, 16 John Street, 
New York, who received the highest award for the finest and largest 
collection of American pearls exhibited at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

Mr. Brower is a connoisseur on all matters concerning this precious 
gem, and has done more for the promotion of the American pearl 
industry than any other individual in the business, and is the largest 
buyer of American pearls in the country. 
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eling will be from casts of all styles of ancient 
and modern ornament, conventionalized animal 
and plant form, including the human figure from 
am anatomical standpoint, in the round, alto-mezzo, 
and bas-relief. (Fee, $30.) 

An interview with Prof. Colton brought 
forth the following views of that gentle- 
man: 

While the progress of this jeweler’s and 
silversmith’s department has, within the 
short time of its existence, proven highly 
satisfactory to its originators, bringing, as 
it does, artisans from the factories, with no 
restriction as to age, there are to me, nat- 
urally, certain causes of regret. Firstly, sev- 
eral of our pupils made already such rapid 
progress that before this short course was 
carried out, they were induced, by offers of 
better pecuniary remuneration, to accept 
positions in other cities, thus slipping from 
our class just at a time when they were be- 
coming barely proficient, according to my 
conception of our work, 

“Again, these students, being bread win- 
ners, are only able to devote a few evening 
hours to the work, While the pupils gain 
much thereby, I am unable, in a short three 
year course, to instil that excellence I would 
wish for, and as these students have no edu- 
cational grounding in geometry, nor much 
knowledge of history in art, etc., our work 
is naturally severely handicapped.” 

Asked as to his idea of an ideal curricu- 
lum, Prof. Colton put on paper the follow- 
ing five year course: 

AN IDEAL CURRICULUM. 
FIRST YEAR FIRST TERM. 

Geometry, cast drawing, course of study on the 
drama, art, classics, and history, study of color 
and light. 

FIRST YEAR 
continued, 


SECOND TERM. 


Geometry perspective, shades and 





shadows, lettering, cast drawing, historical orna- 
ment, study of drama, art, classics, and history 
continued. 

THIRD YEAR—FIRST TERM. 

Drawing from life, modeling from cast and life 
in clay, modeling in wax, lectures on principles of 
design, the planning and application of ornament, 
the study of nature in ornament. 


THIRD YEAR--SECOND TERM. 


Lectures and practice on the use of enamels, 
together with some instruction in elementary chem- 
istry, drawing from life, modeling from cast and 
life in clay, modeling in wax. 

FOURTH YEAR—FIRST TERM. 

Special study on the properties of metals used in 
jewelry and study of 
alloys, instruction in die-cutting, repoussé work. 


silverware design, also 


FOURTH YEAR--SECOND TERM. 

Same as first term. 

FIFTH YEAR-—BOTH TERMS. 

Assignment of subjects to be worked up into 
ornamental forms in the different metals used 
in jewelry and silverware, thus requiring the stu- 
dent to read up on the topic, to make a drawing, 
a model, and finally put it into the metallic form 
ot a commercial article which shall have artistic 
merit. 

N. B.—Students can never read too much, and 
the study or reading on art and allied subjects 
should continue through the course. 

This is Prof. Colton’s full ideal course, 
such as should be carried out to send forth 
a fully matured practical student. Such pu- 
pils should, naturaily, be in the position to 
devote their entire time to the carrying out 
of this curriculum. 

The present attendance in this special de- 
partment consists of 17 pupils, all residents 
of Newark and its vicinity. 

A personal investigation of the work done 
by the students revealed merits of no mean 
order, and in several cases a development 
of talent that would, under ordinary factory 
conditions alone, have been lost. This is the 
more surprising when we remember that 


the first three year course is not yet run. A 
special classroom, of about 30 feet by 42 
feet floor space, is dedicated solely, as the 
sign on its door states, to “Jewelry and 
Sil Designing.” this the 
art studio and architectural departments af- 
ford scope for their different applications to 
gold and silver work. A visit to the archi- 
tectural room disclosed some clever cande- 


verware Besides 


labra designing. In another department 
some good model work was being done 
when THe CrrcuLAR-WEEKLY’s representa- 


tive inspected this most interesting home for 
the development of local embryonic genius 
in the art of manipulation of the precious 
metals 


A Simple Recipe to Mend Amber. 


ces mend amber requires a_ certain 
amount of care, though the process is 
a simple one. Apply some linseed oil to the 
broken edges, and then hold the oiled parts 
over a gas jet, covering the rest of the am- 
ber meanwhile with a cloth. As soon as 
the oiled parts become sticky with the heat 
press the edges which are to be united to- 
gether and hold them very carefully till 


cold. 


A manufacturer cannot obtain an exclu- 
sive right to adopt as a trade-mark a phrase 
of a foreign language fairly describing the 
manufactured article. (86 N. Y. S. 1112.) 

I-rasures or interlineations in the substan 
tial parts of an instrument are presumed 
to be false or forged, and must be satisfac 
torily accounted for before the instrument 
can be received in evidence. (36 So. Rep 


SUS.) 
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THE GOODFRIEND OPAL. 


A Rare. Unique and Remarkable Rough Opal 
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FOUR VIEWS OF THE OPAL--EXACT SIZE. 


WEIGHT, 1,150 KARATS 


This beautiful stone is an opalized vertebra of the Cimoliasaurus, a prehistoric animal, 


fossils of which are found in Australia. 


GOODFRIEND BROS., 


Importers and Cutters of Imitation and Precious Stones 
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GEMS»° PEARLS 








| EVERYTHING BUT THE DIAMOND | 





AMERICAN GEMS are being cut and used from 

year to year in increasing numbers. Many of 
these we produce from our own mines, while others 
we cut from purchased rough, Special mention may 
be made of such stones as: 


BLUE AND GREEN AQUAMARINES 
KUNZITE AMETHYST PERIDOTS 
GOLDEN BERYL MONTANA SAPPHIRES 
ROSE QUARTZ EPIDOTES AMAZON STONE 


THOMSONITES TOURMALINES 
CHLORASTROLITES 


FINE CORAL, CABOCHON AND BEADS 


AMERICAN SWEET WATER PEARLS are 

handled by us in their various marketable 
qualities, Alsoa full line of ORIENTAL PEARLS, 
PEARL NECKLACES, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS and all other precious stones—except 
the diamond. 

Unique cutting to the true angle of light. Per- 
fect results. Moderate cost. 




















| MINERS AND CUTTERS OF GEMS | 








AMERICAN GEM & PEARL CO. 


14-16 CHURCH STREET, 
PARIS: NEW YORK LONDON: 


39 RUE DE CHATEAUDUN. 16 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
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Tndustrial Art Schools of Germany. 


Unitep States Deputy Consut Meyer, 
Chemnitz, Germany.) 


OST recent of all the German indus- 
trial schools are the schools for in- 
dustrial art (Kunstgewerbeschulen). As 
their name tells, they aim at the utilization 
of art in industry. They teach the method 
and develop the ability of applying the 
graceful and harmonious forms to practical 
objects of trade and consumption. What 
once was made simple, durable, and service- 
able is to be so produced that it possesses, 
in addition to these necessary qualities, the 
attraction of being beautiful. The vase, 
the candlestick, the lamp, the table, the 
dress pattern, the engraving are all to have 
the delicate lines and the artistic forms of 
modern art. The architect is to learn how 
to build structures whose exteriors and in- 
teriors present the harmonious blending of 
well-conceived art; the sculptor is to learn 
how to chisel for us statuary that reveals 
a classic taste for the beautiful; the painter 
is to learn how to reproduce the wonderful 
harmonies of nature. In short, the artisan 
in any trade is to be more than a mechan- 
ical producer of useful commodities. He is 
to learn how to make his work beautiful 
and harmonious. Wonderful is the work 
that has already been accomplished in Ger- 
many by these schools. In shop windows 
everywhere the lavish display of countless 
beautiful conceptions of industrial art are 
eloquent testimony of the effectiveness and 
value of these institutions. 

It was France, the land of things fashion- 
able and beautiful, that first opened the 
eyes of the world to the charm and fascina- 
tion of clever products of industrial art. 
Her supremacy in the display of tasteful, 
artistic articles of all descriptions and uses 
at the World’s Fairs of 1851, 1855, and 1862 
was universally recognized and commented 
on. The cause was not far to find. For cen- 
turies, especially since the time of Colbert, 
France has cultivated the f the 


(From 


sense otf 
artistic and beautiful through a‘highly de- 
veloped system of education in art. French 
art, though partly native, is largely culti- 
vated. So complete was the ascendancy of 
this country that other nations undertook 
to copy her methods. 

The years 1860 to 1870 formed an era of 
the establishment of museums and schools 
of industrial art in all the leading countries 
of Europe. England in 1857 founded the 


(Kunstgewer 


1865 


art 
Germany in 


a school of industrial 
beschule) at Vienna; 
founded the industrial museum (Gewerbe- 
halle) at Karlsruhe, in 1867 the museum 
for industria! art at Berlin and the national 
museum at Munich, and in 1871 the school 
for industrial art at Leipzig. Switzerland 
also joined in the movement during t 

period and established schools for indus 


nis 


trial art at Geneva and Chaux de Fonds. 
With these beginnings in the leading 
countries of Europe, industrial art educa- 


tion developed rapidly In Germany art 
associations (Kunstvereine) were formed 
in all of the larger cities. Foremost among 
thern were those of Munich, Pforzheim, 
Frankfort, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Oldenburg and Dresden. Another great 








step in advance was taken when, in 1883, 
various discerning the 
advantages of co-operative effort for the 
accomplishment of a common end, resolved 
upon the formation of a general association 
embracing the entire Empire. The result 
was the organization of the German Art 
Association through the consolidation of all 
the important local organizations. 

One of the leading institutions of Ger- 
many offering an education in industrial 
art is located in Berlin. It consists of two 
bodies, which have been brought into close 
relation as to aims and courses of study, 
one being complementary to the other. One 
is the f arts (Kunstschule), and 


these associations, 


school of 
the other is the celebrated institute of the 
industrial art museum (Unterrichtsanstalt 
des Kunstgewerbe-Museums). The former 
occupies the position of a _ preparatory 
school to the latter, although each repre- 
sents an independent educational unit. Stu- 
dents prevented from taking a long course 
in industrial art enter their trade on com- 
pletion of the Kunstschule. Others con- 
tinue work in the institute of the art mu- 
Since the course of study in the art 
school alone occupies two years, it has been 
found that a large majority of students 
take up some profession after finishing this 
course. 


seum. 


ScHooL oF ArTSs. 

Curriculum.—The main studies of the 
school of arts are drawing of ornamental 
objects and architectural designs, plain 
sketching from plastic models, drawing of 
heads and figures from plaster of paris 
casts and from living models, drawing and 
painting of living plants, modeling of orna- 
ments and figures, sketching of outlines, 
anatomy, history of art, method of instruc- 
tion in drawing. These studies are grouped 
and divided in recognition of the particular 
needs of (1) architectural and furniture 
designers, decorators, carpenters, lock- 
smiths, etc.; (2) sculptors, modelers, chas- 
ers, wood carvers, etc.; (3) painters, sam- 
ple designers, and pattern drawers. 

Courses——One day course (Tageschule) 
and one evening course (Abendschule) are 
given. In the day school instruction is 
given between 8 in the morning and 4 in the 
afternoon, and continues for the period of 
It is attended by students who 
can devote all their time to the acquisition 
of an art education. The evening 
was organized to meet the needs of 
students limited means 
the performance of daily work in 
livelihood 


two years 


course 
those 
whose necessitate 
earning a 
Instruction is given from 5 
o'clock in the afternoon until 10 o’ 
the evening, and includes about six hot 


-] | 
ciocK 1n 








week for each branch. The curri is 
arranged for a one-year course S- 
sumed that day scholars, who devote all 


their time to art study, have learned som« 


trade prior to their entry into the school 
Examinations.—Examinations are held in 
semester \t 


all classes > end of each 


the end of the school year a final examina 
tion (Schlussprufung) is held in the day 
schoo] for the purpose of ascertaining which 
scholars are qualified to pursue further 


studies in the Institute of the Industrial 


Art Museum 
Attendance.—The_ attendance has not 

fluctuated much during the last few years 

In 1896 a total of 601 students were regis 


: ' core : 
ered in the day and evening schools. Of 
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boys 187 
} 
bia 


414 and 
In 1899 the total numbe1 risen to 702, 
in 1901 it had fallen to 685. About 
half of the students are enrolled in the 
evening school, showing that a large per- 
centage are without special means. The 
proportion of boys was greater in the even- 
ing school than in the day school 


rnese were were girls 
and 


one 


INSTITUTE OF THE INDUSTRIAL ArT Mvu- 
SEUM 
Character of the Work.—Those students 


who pass the qualifying examinations in the 


school of arts may enter the institute of 
the industrial art museum (Unterrichtsan- 
stalt des Kunstgewerbe-Museums). Like 
the school of arts, this institution is divided 
into a day school and an evening school. 
The day school is distinctly a professional 
institution, in that the courses of study are 
specialized for various trades. Every stu- 
dent must have decided upon some special 


calling and his studies are arranged accord- 
The professional (Fach- 
assume the character of work in 
studios or workshops, and are grouped 
under general heads, according to 
whether the work is related most intimately 
to architecture, modeling, or painting. Stu- 
dents are expected to have thoroughly mas- 
tered all technical features connected with 
their professions, and lying outside of the 
field of art, prior to their entry into the 


ingly, classes 


klassen ) 


three 


institution. The courses of study occupy, 
on an average, three years. The work in 
the evening school of this institution is 


more general and theoretical than that of 
the day school. It assumes the character 
of a broad preparation for different pro- 
fessions 

Attendance.—In 1901, 
tended the institute of the industrial art 
museum. Of this number 82 were under 
20 years of age, 151 were between 20 and 
25, and 110 were above 25. Two hundred 
and eleven students had learned a trade 
after completing the common schools, and 
had then entered the institute for an art 
education; 132 students had attended a sec- 
ondary school before taking up their art 
study. 

Seventy-seven of the students were paint- 
75 sculptors, 52 architects, 25 porcelain 
three wood carvers, 16 carpenters, 
cabinetworkers, three 


343 students at- 


ers, 
painters, 
13 lithographers, 24 


copper etchers, 13 chasers, six engravers, 
five glass painters, and the rest scattered 
among the various professions requiring 


some training in art 


RoyAL ScHoot or INpuUSTRIAL ArT AT 
MUNICH 

Departments.—As the name Royal School 
of Industrial Art (K6nigliche Kunstge- 
werbeschule) implies, this school is a gov- 
ernment institution. It consists of two dis- 
tinct divisions—a department for men and 
1 department for women The former was 
founded in 1868 and the latter four years 


with the other 
of Bavaria, this school is 


later, in 1872. In common 


under the supervision of the Bavarian min- 
stry of interior for church and school af- 
fairs (M terium des Innern fur Kirchen- 
und Schulangelegenheiten). The depart 
ments of the school occupy independent 
buildings, follow independent courses, and 

are governed by independent statutes 
Courses, Fees and Scholarships.—The 
school year begins in October and ends in 
] , r 


given daily (except on 
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Sundays, holidays, and Saturday after- | features of each of these branches of study: | ornamentation by the use of the human 


noons) from 8 to 11:30 a. m. and 2 to 5 
Pp, M. The regular courses occupy three 
years, though in some trades four or five 
years are advised, in order to develop orig- 
inality and independence in the work. The 
curriculum is divided into a preparatory 
course (Vorklasse), a special series of 
courses (Fachklassen), and supplementary 
lectures. 

The entrance fee is 10 marks ($2.38). 
The tuition fee for the Winter semester is 
20 marks ($4.76), and for the Summer 
semester 10 marks ($2.38). Foreigners pay 
double these fees. A sick fund fee is also 
levied, amounting to 2 marks (47.6 cents) 
for the Winter semester and 1 mark (23.8 
cents) for the Summer semester. After 
the lapse of one semester capable German 
students may be relieved of part payment 
of the fees. Scholarships of various kinds 
are also granted. Unusually bright but poor 
students are annually aided through the 
Maximilian scholarship of 360 marks 
($85.68) a year. Traveling scholarships of 
720 marks ($171.36) are also granted. 
Through private and local circle (govern- 
ment funds various other scholarships 
have been established. 

Entrance Requirements.—Applicants for 
admission must have attained the age of 15 
years, and may not be older than 30. Proof 
of a good elementary education in drawing 
must be furnished in the form of sample 
work, which is submitted to the authorities 
of the school. As a final test every appli- 
cant must submit to an entrance examina- 
tion. 

Curriculum.—The following is a pro- 
gramme of the course of study in the school 
for men, with the number of hours a week 
devoted to each: 

Course for designers, decorative painters, 
lithographers, painters on glass and china, 
Gee. : 

First year, linear drawing and aquarelle 
work, 7; ornament drawing, 21; ornament 
painting, 9; history of art, 1; style, 1; 
geometry and projections, 3. Second year, 
architectural drawing, 7; ornament paint- 
ing and flower drawing and painting, 10; 
history of art, 1; style, 1; perspective and 
shadows, 2; anatomy, 1, and either orna- 
mental designing, figure decoration, decora- 
tive painting, or glass and china painting, 
10. Third year, architectural drawing, 7; 
figure drawing, 10; anatomy, 1; and either 
ornamental designing, figure decoration, 
decorative painting, or glass and china 
painting, 24. 

Courses for architectural draftsmen, 
model makers, sculptors, jewelers, chasers, 
etc. : 

First year, linear drawing and aquarelle 
work, 7; ornament drawing, 9; modeling of 
ornaments and of the human figure, 21; 
history of art, 1; style, 1; geometry and 
projections, 3. Second year, architectural 
drawing, 7; drawing and modeling of the 
human figure and modeling of ornaments, 
20; history of art, 1; style, 1; perspective 
and shadows, 2; anatomy, 1; and either 
xylography, architecture, sculpture, or chas- 
ing, 10. Third year, architectural drawing, 
7; drawing and modeling of the human 
figure and modeling of ornaments, 10; anat- 
omy, 1; and either xylography, architec- 
ture, sculpture, or chasing, 24. 

The following summary shows the main 








Linear drawing and aquarelle work 
This subject, in connection with the lectures 
on geometry; projections, and perspective, 
forms the basis of constructive drawing as 
taught in this institution. It embraces exer- 
cises in drawing from copies of simple 
geometrical figures, as scroll work, network, 
checkerwork, framework, etc. The draw- 
ings are inade in pencil, in ink, and in 
colors, and represent mainly the decorative 
features of ceramics and of textiles 

Architectural drawing. Studies in arch- 
itectural forms as far as they are applicable 
to the objects of industrial art. 

Ornamental drawings. Exercises in out- 
line drawing from gypsum models of orna- 
mental forms, on various scales, with re- 
gard to the effects of light and shadows. 

Ornamental painting. Exercises’ in 
painting polychromatic ornaments of the 
different art periods; studies from patterns 
in ceramics and textiles, especially of Gre- 
cian vases, mosaics of oriental and Renais- 
sance styles, checkerwork, sgraffito, etc.; 
transferring relief forms in polychromatic 
patterns; finishing in aquarelle. 

Flower drawing and painting. Drawing 
and painting leaves, flowers, vines, etc., 
from copies, casts, and living plants, with 
reference to their use in ceramics, decorat- 
ing, textiles, tapestry, etc. 

Figure drawing. Drawing of simple parts 
of the human body, followed by drawing of 
the whole figure from copies and gypsum 
models; exercises in drawing animals and 
drapery. 

Modeling of ornaments and of the human 
figure. Exercises in producing plastic orna- 
mental forms of simple and more complex 
types in various positions; modeling of sim- 
ple parts of the human body followed by 
modeling of the whole figure from gypsum 
models; modeling of drapery and animals. 

History of art. Lectures on the develop- 
ment of art in connection with the history 
of civilization, ancient and modern, treating 
especially the most important periods and 
nations and the most distinguished artists 
and works of art. 

Style. Lectures on style; consideration 
of the most important ornamental forms 
and their application; explanation of at- 
tributes, emblems, allegories, and symbols; 
heraldry; science of colors; characteristics 
and theory of style of the formative arts 
and the various industrial art teachers; 
comparison of historic styles. 

Anatomy. Lectures and _ illustrations 
with reference to the special work of the 
student. 

Architecture. Studies in those branches 
of industrial art which pertain mostly to 
the exterior and interior ornamentation of 
buildings, including decorative work of the 
builder and cabinetmaker, ceramic decora- 
tions, decorative work of the goldsmith, 
locksmith, turner, etc. 

Ornamental designing. Studies in design- 
ing of surface ornamentation; all kinds of 
textiles, marbled paper, drapery, leather, 
etc.; embroidery work; lace work; typo- 
graphical decorations, etching, and engrav- 
ing, checkerwork, mosaic, etc. Instruction 
is based upon studies of the older styles, 
with application of the same to more mod- 
ern work. 

Figure decoration. The studies in this 
subject are based upon the studies in surface 





figure. They embrace decorative painting 
of walls, ceilings, windows, etc. typo- 
graphical decorations, vignettes, etc., in so 
far as the use of organic forms for orna- 
mental purposes is admissible 

Decorative painting. A special course in 
decorative wall painting ; exercises in paint- 
ing from plastic copies in single colors, fol- 
lowed by polychromatic representations ; 
exercises in painting walls and ceilings with 
reference to Italian and German decorative 
painting; free decorative representations of 
flowers, figures, animals, etc., for friezes, 
panels, medallions, etc 

Glass and china painting. Exercises in 
connection with studies in decoration of 
windows and of ceramic objects. These 
exercises begin with painting simple orna- 
mental surfaces, followed by architectural 
and figural representations in gray and poly- 
chromatic painting, with accentuation of 
the mosaic principles of the old masters; 
painting of porcelain, chinaware, vases, etc 

Sculpture. Studies in designing plastic 
decorations of ornamental and figural char- 
acter for ornamentations on buildings and 
furniture, on ceramic objects, and for the 
metal industry, as capitals, pilaster fillings, 
friezes, brackets, caryatids, cappings, ros- 
ettes, vases, pedestals, stoves, centerpieces, 
goblets, cassettes, etc. Instruction is based 
upon correct samples with constant refer- 
ence to the materials which enter into the 
construction of the objects. The models 
are made either of clay, gypsum, wax, or 
wood. 

Chasing. This includes studies and prac- 
tical instruction in all kinds of metal work 
pertaining to chasing and engraving. The 
instruction embraces essentially exercises 
in metal stamping, chasing, engraving, etch- 
ing, and enameling in connection with in- 
struction in drawing and modeling of metal- 
lic objects 








Report on the Diamond Fields of British 
Guiana. 


y his annual report for 1903-04, the act- 
ing commissioner ot lands and mines 
in British Guiana remarks that the dia- 
mond industry of that colony did no more 
last year than mark time. At the end of 
March last actual mining operations were 
confined to half a dozen small syndicates 
and companies in the Mazuruni . River, 
which were, with two exceptions, working 
in a desultory fashion, the richer patches 
of deposits chanced upon in the course of 
a hurried and unsystematic search over 
comparatively extensive areas. 

During the year, 164,315 diamonds, 
weighing 10,742 carats, averaging 15 stones 
to the carat, were registered at the De- 
partment of Lands and Mines, as com- 
pared with 163,680 diamonds, weighing 10,- 
446 carats, declared in the previous year. 


It is learned from a French source that 
the use of X-rays has proved a valuable 
adjunct to pearl fishing in Ceylon. For- 
merly the beds were rapidly depleted by 
the destruction of oysters void of pearls 
or containing them in an immature state 
By the application of the X-rays it is pos- 
sible to discriminate, and oysters useless 
for commercial purposes are thrown back 
into the sea 
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Artistic Creations in Jewelry. 











JUERGENS & ANDERSEN CO. ye il) 
Diamonds, vii 

MAKERS OF FINE JEWELRY, i 

92 to 93 State Street, : : : Chicago. ; 





23-25 Looijersgracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 
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Our 1905 Cup Model 


IS NOW READY 


These cups are sterling 
silver, made in all sizes 
from 2% inches to ten 
inches in height. 


Cups Measuring 5 inches 
and upward are also 
made with tusk handles. 





Actual Size of 2%-inch Cup 


Also a Complete Line of Cups in Many Styles 


SPECIAL CUP DESIGNS EXECUTED 
ACCORDING TO YOUR DESIGNS OR IDEAS 


The following popular priced line embodies the finest workmanship and care 
in its manufacture. 


Candelabra, candlesticks, flask tops, sugar and cream sets, coffee sets, trays, 
napkin rings, children’s cups, butter plates and dishes, egg cups, salts and 
peppers, sugar shakers, syrup jugs, sauce bottles, mustard jars, shaving cups, 
shaving brushes, salve jars and talcum bottles. 

We make a fine commercial line of Hammered and Royal copper articles 
in large variety of shapes and_ styles We desire to convince you of the 
superiority of our wares and are prepared to send selection lines to responsi- 
ble jewelers. 

If in town, remember that our showroom and factory is only a few steps 


from the CANAL STREET SUBWAY STATION. 


. & MOLLE K 


Manufacturing Silversmiths 


239 CANAL ST., NEW YORKA 


TRADE MARK. 
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The Artistic and Commercial Development of the Silversmith’s Craft. 


By W. AUGUSTUS STEWARD, 
Chief Instructor in Gold and Silversmithing at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, London. 


| T is not an easy matter to deal with th« It was not until Queen Victoria had beet 1 ft aad work of t tt d 
development of silverware from the ar ipon the throne for about 15 or 20 f the 19th century he sj f the 
tistic Or commercial standpoint during ears that the s rsmitl crat g 2 
past 50 years. Indeed, to do so, one must and, began to raise its head. klkingtons i nly within t mi ry 
antedate the middle of tl Of century were employing Morel Laudeu geniu f me { n the pl that pun 
and, in discussing the condition in whicl who knew how to put pictures into ver, » worl tilized k 
the silversmith’s art was to be found at tha ut his style was of a somewhat florid chat eap thod of making “bodyw , 
time, and also in considering the develop cter, while the average silversmith, sat Vhat t mean Simply t peedy 
ment which has taken place in Amer fying the demands of the Philistine publi f t versmith, the man wl th 
Great Britain or on the ( ontinent, it ; es was copying the best style Sf f the 15th cei 
sential that one should make compariso1 tury; as for example the vase and 


with work of the previous 100 years shaped cups, and heavy-bodied cup 


If we inspect the silversmith’s work strap work, introduced between 1720 and 


1760. Even to this day these and the hand 
¥ cr some cup by Paul de Lamerie (in the po 
ain fa/ session of the Worshipful Company oi 










13 , , 1 
Goldsmiths, London) are taken a being 


tting subjects for reproduction as pres 











entation pieces Or sporting trophies Lhe 

masks and gures so beloved of Paul de 

Lamerie help to cover a multitude of mod 

er! Ttistic sins 

Punch Ow !s alse ot the 18th century iré¢ 

still peing copied DY a very ] rec num 

of English silversmiths; and the same 

rortunat rule Oo! copying s oO be eC 

the homely tea or cofice pi omet 

idapted with 1 effect while cre ! rf 

re - noct in rriahl vit rom nt ’ 
CRULE AND UGLY CASKI BRITISH N AR : ain nvariably copied I m 1st ( 

tury patterns, most of which a varying 
whicl remains with us from t beginning form f the helmet shape It is lament LI R-HANDLED M1 I H W 
of the 19th century we must, wt | that there has been so Iiittle artist t 

. , | ‘ . : AR 

cord, agree that it is of a most retrogradk ive, Dut even Germany, whost Nurem 
character, wanting in that artistic feeling | berg was so famous for silver ware, an ! ! ( nd, could raise torm trom 
of line, which means so much in ject vhose silversmiths were so world 1 eet 1 
of silverware, and also, in a way, exhibit nowned, appears to have fallen away fro1 lf, after this short retrospect proceed 
ing a certain carelessness of construction | its high estate at the same time that t to give 1 ew to the artistic and com 
There was a sad want of the inventive fa British silversmiths were at their lowe me! evelopment of the lversmith’ 
ulty on the part of most of the designers, | artistic ebl But there were reasons of f \meri Gre Br and the 
and as a consequence the maker wer somewhat different character why Germany Continent during the past 50 years, my 
thrown back upon the styles prevalent in ould not give time to the production « é ‘ e better able to follow my 
the middle of the 18th argument and to 
, - ond + 5 i iene” seem | | 
century, and thus we ; ; i recogniz« the 


find that in Great 
sritain the style of 
Paul De Lamerie, 
who died in 1751, was 


grounds upon which I 
raise them, and why I 
arrive at my final de 
ductions 
Firty Years A 
The Exp tor t 


the only one which 
gave opportunities te 
indifferent workmen 


and so-called design 


of those inter 


ers. Lamerie’s sty! exhibitions which 
was distinctive in have done so much to 
character, somewhat bring the art 1 in 
French, but it was not dustries of th 

the style which would ous nations together 


pass to-day as being 
of an artistic charac- 
ter. It was handsome 


and to foster a more 
friendly feeling 
among the _ nations, 
and given to over- 
ornamentation. O 
course Lamerie, like 
all who come to the 


pives a collective idea 
as to the condition of 
the silversmith’s cratt 
. at the point trom 
front, had contempo 
rary satellites, and the must definitely start, 


undiscerning _ silver- ‘ , ee 
& © CASKET DESIGNED BY WALTER GILBERT, PRESENTED TO KING EDWARD VII. and if we inspect 


which this article 














smiths of the later such exhibits as 
Georgian periods frequently copied the in- | artistic silverware; while America had | called forth praise when shown thereat, 
ferior productions in the style of Lamerie.* hardly yet settled herself down to the solid | or we look at the illustrated journals which 
* ). e . % | 

; Paul Storr was one of the few exceptions at the foundations of a great nation | depicted the best work shown at the exposi- 
eginning > 9 _ : il * s ) 4 f | ] : 

f S g of the 19th century, while we must not Chen, viewing the question from the com- | tion, we shall be particularly struck by the 
orget that Flaxman and Stothard, both Royal , hae - . | / , . hi: j 
Academicians, gave some of their art to the silver mercial side, we find that the introduction | piecemeal character of the objects produced 
smiths’ craft. of machinery is largely responsible for | in silver. There was very little thought of 
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cohesion. Little thought appears to have 
been given as to the relationship of the 
parts constituting the general design, The 
tout ensemble was magnificent, but the de 
tail demonstrated an utter lack of construct- 





TROWEL DESIGNED BY WALTER GILBER1, PRE- 
SENTED TO KING EDWARD VII. GOOD STYLE 


ive ability. For instance, candelabras were 
constructed in a very naturalistic manner 
with the most unnatural trees and male or 
female forms, of a more or less classic 
character, altogether out of proportion to 
the trees or foliage. In other instances 
horses, stags or animals of any character 
were fitted about the base of an object of 
this kind or even perched on the lid of a 
cup, round the base, or running across it, 
without any thought being given as to their 
particular fitness as part of the design, and 
not infrequently, as to their connection with 
the object for which the article, even if a 
prize, was intended. This kind of work pre- 
vailed for a number of years right into the 
80's and early 90’s, and then gradually a re 
vived spirit animated the British silver 
smith, and this kind of design, if one can 
possibly honor it by such a title, began to 
die out, and a more temperate feeling began 
to display itself 
THe New Art In Great BriTAIN 

Meanwhile the copying of objects re- 
ferred to in my preamble had been going on, 
but although the new spirit did not prevent 
the designer from keeping in mind the 
forms which had prevailed for so long, it 
did now and again enable him to, more or 
less successfully, break away from them, un- 
til at almost the close of the century came 
the outburst of that peculiar style, which is 
known, according to country, as L’Art Nou- 
veau, Jugend, or “New Art.” This particu- 
lar form of design, which has perhaps had 
greater vogue in France and Germany than 
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in Great Britain or America, much as it has the best leader, he may not be the best 
been decried, has in my opinion been re- | teacher, but he certainly is serving a very 
sponsible for a considerable amount of | useful purpose if he awakens men to the 
good. It may be criticised as strongly fact that they are allowing their inventive 
and as persistently as one may think fit. | spirit to fall into disuse and their faculties 
It may be described as stringy, wormy and | to remain dormant. To Alfred Gilbert, the 
meaningless, but after all, it is the natural Royal Academician, is due the greatest 


revolt following the persistent copying of meed of praise for any new movement 
styles of bygone times, a protest against a 


dearth of ideas. It is as a voice crying 


which has taken place in Great Britain in 
the production of the more artistic silvet 


aloud in the wilderness for something new, | ware. He has demonstrated the great pos- 
something which shall exhibit a new feeling, sibilities which a siiversmith has in manip- 
a newer thought, and, despite all its va pulating his metal and in constructing a 
garies, despite its many shortcomings, no | really handsome ornament; and many of 
one can gainsay that this New Art is serv- | the younger silver work designers of to-day 


have much to thank him for. 
rampton, R.A., 1s another sculptor who, 
although not so definitely wedded to the 


ing a definite and useful purpose George 


The reformer is frequently a one-eyed 


man, a person who sees that things are 
wrong, and in his half-sighted manner 
strives to indicate the path which should be 
taken to put matters right. He may not be 


craft, has yet done much to encourage those 
engaged in it to work on more artistic and 
sound constructive lines 
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SILVER BEAKER AND STAND, BY PROF. RUDOLF MAYER, GERMAN 
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In FRANCE AND GERMANY 
In France matters have been different 
The French people live under conditions 
which do not prevail in Great Britain 


or in America Their climate enables 


them to breathe a more artistic atmosphers 
than most nations, and so we find, if w« 
consider the work of the French silver 
smiths right throughout the last 50 years, 
that they have demonstrated the artisti 
possibility of utilizing even the carrot and 
turnip as motifs for the decoration of sil- 
verware; while they have also shown the 
possibility of making a thing pleasing, main 
ly by reason of its form. In Germany also 
they have never fallen entirely to the con 
dition of mere copyists, as we in England 





CUP, BY ERNST RIEGEL, OF MUNICH 


have done It is true that the Germans 
have, in a way, run along a given line, and 
to a certain extent the old Nuremberg chat 


acter can be traced in most modern pr 





tions; but if we call to mind the we f 
Hugo Schaper and Werner we shall se« 
that they have distinctly gone away from 
the old styles which have been recognized 
as so thoroughly German, and have also 
given up perpetuating the florid and built 
up style of Dinglinger. If we look to the 


decorative aspect of silverware and care 
fully consider the work of Professor Ru 
dolf Mayer we shall at once realize that 
the new spirit, among the better informed 
and most progressive German designers, is 
very different to that animating the ordin 
ary run of gold and silver workers. One 
point which one must make on behalf of 
silversmiths is the fact that a 


German 
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Willian B. Durgin C 


@ The approbation given to their recent achievements—the 
VINTAGE and DOLLY MADISON (the latter a strictly 


hand-made Arts and Crafts design)—has made it little short 





of embarrassing to fill orders. 


: gq The New Year, finds Durgin Co. better prepared than ever 
bey | before to promptly serve their patrons. 


Q Durgin’s Fancy Frat Wake is acknowledged to be better 
than some and UNSURPASSED BY ANY. 





| @ Duargin’s decorated bowls and tines are smooth on the re- 
a verse side—wnot being struck by one blow—but made with 
fidelity to the lasting appearance, rather than the quantity 
turned out by a single operation. 


@ Durgin Co. desires to be unquestionably identified by you 


oF 

| as a RELIABLE sterling silver house. 

i @g The VINTAGE at 80 cents per ounce for tea, table, dessert 
| spoons, table and dessert forks is not OVER VALUED 


at present cost of pure silver. 








Villian HB, Durgu Co. 


oe ete = CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ENTIRELY NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, 1904, 
New York Office, 4Il Unton Square 
TO.THE RETAIL JEWELRY TRADE ONLY ; 


Wiiiiam B. Durcin, Harotp H, HAmILton, 


the veteran founder, President of the Corporation, Manager. 
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Western, 
ion Wire 
Wrech irto 
GSfice. 
LONG 
Distance 
ZELEDhONES. 






Made In =2*s2 
Full Line o7 Plain 
and Fancy Flatware 















Designers & MAKERS oF 


WARES © STERLING SILVER, 


925-1000 








NEW YORK. OFFICE 
HARTFORD BUILDING 
41 UNION SQUARE. 
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in architectural decoration and woodwork, 
he went to America, and found an opening 
for his talent which no designer can hope to 
find in England. And as a consequence the 
Gorham company have been able to found a 
style. I should not describe it as a perfect 
style, but it is distinctive, and a very big im 
provement upon the bastard conglomeration 





NATURALISTIC VASE. GERMAN NEW ARI 


of styles which have so long done duty for 
“New” designs. 

There is one criticism, however, in con 
nection with the rise of the great American 
houses, such as Gorham’s and Tiffany's. 
which must be made, viz., that they have 
looked too long to Great Britain and the 


Continent for the means of replenishing 
their workshops with competent workmen. 
The apprenticeship system is practically 
dead in Great Britain; it is dying on the 
Continent, and the new conditions are not 
conducive to the production of clever crafts 
men or designers with the inventive spirit, 
and, unless America wakens to the fact that 
she must take measures to breed and raise 





have been recently making in the produc- 
tion of presentation caskets, that presented 
by the City of London to the King of Pot 
tugal, for example, shows that they are 
fully alive to the need for the exhibition of 
fresh spirit and character. Elkingtons come 
directly in touch with the public, while the 
average manufacturer of silverware does 
not. Moreover, the British public is still, 
in the main, Philistine. It however can- 
not be overlooked that the conditions pre 
vailing in Great Britain are somewhat dif 
ferent to those in America; we cannot work 
on the same scale, and, above all, we do not 

















GERMAN CUP, BY O, AND F. H. WERNER. 


get the demand for the same class of goods. 
or the prices which Americans are willing 
to pay for special work. 

One cannot produce art, like confection- 
ery, at so much per ounce, but that is what 
is expected by the British public when buy- 

















TEAPOT, BY PAUL FOLLET. FRENCH 


artistic craftsmen, she will presently find 
herself in queer straits. 

In Great Britain we have no establish- 
ment that could compare in magnitude or in 
effort with the Gorham Mfg. Co. Messrs. 
Elkingtons are probably the nearest, and the 
very decided departure in style which they 








ing silverware. The manufacturer sticks to 
ordinary designs to gain a living, and the 
shopkeeper stocks them for the same reason. 
Now and again one more daring that the 
rest has launched out with fresh ideas, but 
he has not made a fortune, like the man who 
studies the narrow peculiarities of our pub- 





lic and caters to them. Unfortunately the 
artistic silversmith has had to pay the pen 
alty of all reformers. On the contrary, th« 


the 


American silversmith is encouraged by th 


well-to-do to produce uncommon objects 


Indeed, something new is demanded by 
those who can pay. If one compares the 
presentation pieces illustrated in American 
journals and shown at the recent great ex 
positions with those illustrated in British 
magazines and exhibited in the shop win 
dows, these comparisons will not always be 


to the credit of the British silversmith. And 
yet we still have some of the finest smiths 


the world has produced. But it is because 


of the public, from the nobility downward, 
that they are compelled to use their skill in 
the copying of old objects, while the de 

signer who is anxious to show his skill ts 
left out in the cold And so, while the 
American designers are encouraged to give 
their thoughts to the production of artistic 
silversmithing, and the smiths to using thei 

keenest judgment and skill England, d 

spite our technical schools, where the art 
and craft of the silversmith is taught in a 





QUAINT CUP, BY RENE LALIQUE, FRENCH. 


thoroughly practical manner, the more skil 


ful designers and even workmen leave sil 


versmithing to take up branches outside and 
to apply their ability in other directions 
One or two cases in point will help to em 
phasize what I say. Harold Nelson, now 
well known as a book cover designer and 
illustrator, was a silver engraver; Onslow 
Whiting, whose bronzes and sculpture have 
recently brought him to the front, was a 
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The Latest in 1842 Roger's BroS. is the Vintage 
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MANNING, BOWMAN & Co. 


NEW YORK: 
25 West Broadway. 


(Crockery Exchange Building.) 





For over FORTY years the foremost manufacturers of NICKEL and SILVER PLATED - 
TEA and COFFEE POTS, HOTEL WARE, CHAFING DISHES, PRIZE TROPHIES, 
etc. We now make the 


CIRCULATING COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


which, beyond question, affords the best known method for producing coffee otf the 


most delicious flavor. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 40-J ILLUSTRATING COMPLETE LINE. 





MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: 
35 Randolph Street. 134 Sutter Street. 
(Atlas Block.) 





WORKS OF 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO,, MERIDEN CONN., U.S.A 


“METEOR” 
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America and on the Continent. 
MovinG SLOWLY. 

In conclusion I would say that the sum 
total of the last 50 years of silver work, 
whether produced in Great Britain, Amer 
ica, or on the Continent, has not been of 
a very high order. Mainly because the sil- 
versmith has not been accorded that respect 
and encouragement his craft entitles him to. 
When this is accorded him greater strides 
will be made, and now at the beginning of 
the 20th century I feel that I am able to say 
that the regeneration of the craft has begun. 


been in 





GIFT 


But how fast the movement will be depends 
on the several factors I have indicated. 
There is little doubt that sufficient individ- 
uality is not permitted to the silver worker, 
and the introduction of machine methods 
gradually narrows his scope and makes him 


more of a-machine, while the “out-work” 
system in Great Britain, which political 
economists under the modern conditions 


would think should die out, has actually 
during the past 10 or 12 years assumed even 
greater proportions. 

I am strongly of opinion that the best 
cannot be got out of a man under these con- 
ditions, and if the manufacturers of Amer 
ica, Great Britain and the Continent will 
recognize, as the military authorities have 
of late began to recognize, that a man must 
not be made a mere automaton, but must be 
allowed a certain freedom of thought and 
action, we shall develop our craft the more 
speedily. 

If the public also can be induced to take 
as keen an interest in the production of ar- 
tistic silverware as in the breeding of horses 
and in the building of ships, we shall arrive 
at the goal we all desire very much more 
speedily 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article will help to emphasize some of my 
remarks, but I have, in the main, taken only 
those subjects which go to demonstrate the 
better type of modern work. Take, for in- 
stance, the characteristic cup which the Gor- 
ham Co. exhibited at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. Pleasant in form and thoroughly sug 
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CUPS, BY W. AI 


mug, also on page 51, 
New art which should be avoided. 
very 
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gestive of the sea, it makes a most excellent 
trophy for yachting or sailing races. It is, 
not particularly the 
idea having been worked out on very much 
the same lines here in Great Bfitain several 
years ago. All the same it is an example of 
good form and excellent construction. Take 
again the “Paris spoons” which the Gorham 
Co. also exhibited. These, like the set de 


however, uncommon, 


signed by F. A. Heller and exhibited by the 
company at the last Paris Exposition, help 
to accentuate the point which I have en 
deavored to emphasize as to the very con 


GUSTUS STEWARD. 


servative nature of the British manufactur 
[f we 


ers so far as table ware is concerned. 
next turn to British 
the modern school, I would point 
to the very crude and ugly casket 


7 


workers of 
first of all 
on page 


silver 








AMERICAN MARTELE SILVER, 
51, and the peculiar looking four-handled 


as examples of the 
But the 


fine casket and trowel designed by 
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Walter Gilbert and presented to His Maj- 


esty King Edward, upon laying the 
foundation of the new buildings at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, we 
find therein that the inventive genius 
and constructional knowledge which I 
have complained of as all too rarely ex 
hibited. These stand as fine examples of 
the 20th century silversmith’s art The 
trowel is symbolic of the good work done 
by the he spitals, depicting as it does the de- 
feat of Death by Life with Sympathy and 
Affection giving their assistance This is 


represented by the group ir 
} 


depicted as a healthy boy tieing the 
hands of Death, the Reaper. He is attend- 
ed by two little figures representing Love 
and Sympathy. The main feature of the 
casket is to symbolize Love bearing anoth- 
er’s burden, the joyful little figures in the 
corner demonstrating this, and the button 
on the lid showing Love rising superior to 


Pain by the little figure wrestling with the 
thorns. Of different character is the cup 
designed by Cecil Aldin, the animal paint- 





“PARIS” 


SPOON 


AND KNIFE 
MFG. CO. 


HANDLE, GORHAM 


er. It is a type of the Cymric style, which 
has been introduced by Messrs. Liberty & 
Co. My own designs are of a couple of 
simple gift cups in silver. 

If we look from England to Germany we 
can have nothing of a more national char- 
acter than that of the beaker and 
stand by Professor Rudolf Mayer, which 
was among the exhibits in the German sec- 
tion of the Paris Exposition of 1900. This 
is one of those fine pieces which can only 
be associated with the gifts of corporations 
or municipalities, and German silversmiths 
are fortunate in this respect. As illustrat- 
ing the adaptation of modern feeling with 
the old German silverware the cup by Ernst 
Riegel, of Munich, will give some idea, 
while the bacchanalian cup by Messrs. 

of Pforzheim, shows some 


\ichele & Co., 
f the best of the New Art style combined 


silver 
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Our Motto: Better Values for Your Money Than Any Competitor. 









 gOTER: SILVER, 
Fy SSI EA PIATED WARE, 
‘ee? FLATWARE, 


Cvoeens, Novecrics, Cut Grass, 
EcCRESIASTICAL Gooos,.aTc. 


Ormolu Gold 24 K. Clocks 
Our Specialty. 


Picture Frames, 
Ornamental Mirrors. 


Our salesmen are now among the trade with their lines. 
Hold your orders until you see our new and up-to-date 
samples. Send for our large illustrated catalogue. You will 
find therein hundreds of new designs suitable for all 
occasions, gifts, etc. 


Main Office and Works, - St. Paul, Minn. 























NEW YORK. PARIS. VIENNA. BERLIN. 


L. W. LEVY @ CO., 194 Broadway, New York. 














Teplitz Art Pottery. Gold and Engraved Glass, 


Elaborate variety. 


Gun Metal 


in hundreds of articles. 


German Steins, 
unique designs, 


Our representatives are now on their travels for Import Orders. 
By communicating with us, we will arrange appointments with our travelers to show you the lines. 





Novelties in China, Glass, Metal, Etc. 





Souvenir Articles for Every Purpose. 
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COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


Our belief that 1904 would 
be our banner year has been 
amply realized. The holiday 
selling proved that the artistic 
designs and superior qualities 
of Community Silver were just 
what buyers were waiting for. 
The trade is at last awake to 
the fact that what the public 
now demands in plated ware is 
the style and beauty of Sterling. 

The Flower-de-Luce berry 
spoon, illustrated on this page, 
will at once convince you that 
Community Silver has a dell- 
cacy of line and fineness of 
execution rarely found even in 
the best Sterling. This floral 

design, together with the 

Avalon, marks the _pass- 

ing of the old, over-orna- 

mented patterns, and the 
arrival, in their place, of 
new plated ware which 
is artistic and beautiful as 


well as durable. 
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with the faults which predominated in the 
middle of the 19th century. The two nat- 
uralistic vases of German manufacture both 
show somewhat of grace and also of badly 
applied ornament, characteristic of much of 
the so-called “New Art” work. This, how- 
ever, cannot be compared with productions 
like the cup of Messrs. Werner. The silver 
tea and coffee service by Triibuner, of Hei- 
delberg, shows again the naturalistic appli- 
cation of what is called, mistakenly, I think 
New Art. It is certainly not of the kind 
which one would like to perpetuate. 

If we turn to France we shall find the 
New Art responsible for many vagaries, but 
certainly not running so wild as in Ger- 














AMERICAN 


YACHTING 
GORHAM 


PRIZE, 
MFG, CO, 


many. The teapot by Paul Follet has a cer- 
tain pleasing form about it, but construc- 
tionally it is, to say the least, rather pecu- 
liar. The tray by Messrs. Christofle 
shows the smaller forms of French silver- 
ware at their best. There is a lightness and 
grace about this which cannot but please. 
The quaint cup by René Lalique, in which 
he has depicted the pine so admirably, is 
one of the few examples of the great jew- 
elry designer’s excursion into the realms of 
the silversmith. 


The new two-piece silver set for mayon- 
naise dressing, or whipped cream, consists 
of an oval-shaped dish, plain or fluted, with 
its base on ball feet. The top of the dish is 
finished in English thread, or bead edge. 
A server accompanies the dish in a hand- 
some silk case. 
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NOVELTIES NOTED IN A LADY'S RAMBLES AMONG THE 


JEWELERS. 


f ple oly ee is attracted to a new 
model] in ladies’ gold watches by its un- 


which js shown in the 


common thinness 


’ 








TYPICAL AMERICAN SPOON PATTERN. 


usual small sizes. It is perfectly flat, open- 
faced and with the dial of gold or of white 
enamel. 





AMERICAN LOVING CUP (GORHAM). 


A true lovers’ knot in brilliants has, as 
a drop stone, a cabochon ruby at the center. 
— * 


* 
The graceful Watteau shape is revived in 
the new, low silver baskets, designed for 


fruit. 
* * * 


Some new link purses of gold are of cir- 
cular form, with a plain gold disk in the 
center, for the monogram. 

* * — 

Oval sleeve buttons in gold display three 
different colored stones, as a ruby, yellow 
topaz and emerald in the center. 


- 2 2 


Srectacle cases of silver filigree, into 
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ipped, are very 
a cnatelaine, 


which the leather case is s 
convenient, worn as 
— 
A useful little novelty is a tape-measure 
in the form of a metal turtle, upon which is 
carved: “Perhaps, I can help you 1n a meas- 
ure.” 


* — * 
Very ornamental is a new decanter of 
silver, or of gilt-silver relief in an elaborate 


arrangement of grape-leaves over glass. A 
claret jug, in graceful form, is of glass with 
design in silver deposit 

* * * 
now cone 
Two strawberries and 
as to color 


safety pin, 


In anticipation of the season 
the berry pins. 
leaves are in excellent imitation 
Mounted on a gol 
they make a pretty brooch 


a 


and sh ipe. 


Among the very chic designs in corsage 
ornaments are noticed fern and leather 
which lend themselves naturally to 
the line of beauty and are strikingly attrac- 
tive when manipulated in diamonds. 


o- 2 © 


motifs, 


An amethyst heart, rimmed plain gold, 
automobile hat 
pin. Among novelties in other hat pins, the 


ornaments the center of an 


head of a blue jay and the head and looped 
neck of a swan are shown in colored 
enamels. * *# 


copper cigars crossed with a sil- 
ver cigarette are shown as a paper weight. 
For the comfort of the traveler, are the 
very compact and convenient sets of two, 
three and four fitted bottles, for brandy 
and the like, in leather or silver cases 


* * * 


Two 


An original idea in rings is represented 
by an elaborate frame of rose gold filigree 
surrounding a narrow oblong of diamonds. 
A double hoop ring is connected by an open, 
oval frame of pearls, with a yellow topaz in 
These rings are 


* * * 


the middle. very smart. 

Rubies and diamonds combined are shown 
Pearls 
as evidenced by 
increasing employment in 


in advanced styles in costly designs. 
hold an unfailing charm, 
their 
pendants and brooches, 


necklaces, 
while the combina- 
tion of emeralds and diamonds still continues 
+ 


tO be pt ypular, 


ee 
form a very 
collar in conjunction with large 
A magnificent collar is of diamonds, 
closely set, with composed of 
around it. A somewhat un- 
common necklace is of tourmalines and gold 
dangled with different colored tourmalines. 


oe | -@ 


Filigree gold is employed t 
beautiful 
pearls. 
j crescents 


rubies spaced 





The fascination of bead work still pre- 
vails, as instanced by new bead collars com- 
strands between up- 
bars of brilliants. Large beads of 
pale, pink coral] are graduated in size to form 
a beautiful necklace. Gayly colored flowers 
ornament the light cream ground of a line 
of bead bags and purses 


* * * 


posed of network, or 


1 
rignt 


The favor in which richly colored stones 
are held promises an innovation in color 
schemes, and combination of stones, as 
where three or four distinct colors are fur- 
nished by as many different stones, in jux- 
taposition, affording thus a pleasing con- 
trast or harmonious arrangement, giving the 
artistic effect required Este BEE. 











Little Journeys—WNo. 2. 
To the Home of Hat Pins. 








()VER 300 styles—every 
one a guaranteed 
seller, as the others have 
been weeded out. Signets, 
stone and fancy tops, gold 
filled and sterling silver. 
Popular prices. 
q@ All have our patent 
screw top, long steel 
stems. 


g Ask youl iobber for 


the W. & D goods. He 
has them. 











WHITING & DAVIS 


New York Office, = : 
; john St Plainville, Mass 
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"THOUGH THE MARKET PRIGE 
of DIAMONDS has advanced in re- 
cent months, we are able (through fore- 
sight in our buying) to offer some excellent 
values in staple designs and novelties. 










LA VALLIERES 
DIAMOND PENDANTS — SCARF PINS 
DIAMOND RINGS 
LOCKETS - CUFF BUTTONS 
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SEAL RINGS. A _ new line of Die 
Rings as effective as carved goods. 
Prices from 50c. to $5.00 each. 
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: . [HE OLD=-UON LUTCH. WITH 
: F A 
GE - PUSH. 
Hi —“SGARF-PIN INSURANGE..—— —_ 
of 
+ HIS IS UNQUESTIONABLY the best and most popular 
device ever introduced to “insure” the Scarf-Pin. It is LETS 
as effective as it is simple to operate. and is ornate and GO 
graceful in form. —_ 
HE Almost no directions are required for its use. With a PULL. 
sim.ple push it grips the Pin, holding it firmly and safely, while 
a pull on the knob is sufficient to relax the hold and slip it off. 
The “Hold-On” Clutch is a good seller because of its 
: usefulness, form, simplicity and price. Every dealer who sells 14-Karat Gold Plate. 
) Scarf Pins should include this device in his stock. 
HOLD-ON CLUTCH CoO., ***Rew York.” 
- e9 New York. 
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O* the three chief seats of the German 
goldsmith industry at the present time, 
viz.: Hanau, Pforzheim and  Suabian- 
Grutnd, all of which merit the distinction 
(the energies and attention of their in- 
habitants being devoted almost exclusively 


to this branch of trade and manufacture) 


Hanau is the oldest and the most import- 
ant. In the 18th and 19th centuries she 
iook up the leadership in the goldsmith's 
trade in the same way Niiremberg had 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTS OF HANAU EXHIBITED AT THE ST, 


done in the 15th and 16th centuries and as 
Augsburg did in the 17th, 

Comparing Pforzheim to Providence, 
Hanau occupies about the same position 
that Newark does in the United States. 

On the shores of the River Main, well 
within the circuit of the fertile fruit and 
vine-clad plain that extends from Aschaf 
fenburg westerly to the banks of the lordly 
Rhine, the little city of Hanau is situated 
not very distant indeed from the ancient 


THE 











Pe ileal = siemens. 
ss Bhs at Dae 
= — = Seen s a 
imperial and coronation town of Frank- 
fort, on the banks of the same river. Ly- 


ing in the Prussian province of Hesse- 


} } 


Nassau, Hanau, together with its suburb, 


Kesselstadt, harbors about 32,000 souls 
Its situation is most favorable to the de- 


velopment of trade, for at this point the | of 


two most important military and commer- 
cial highways of the Middle Ages parted, 
viz.. the roads from Frankfort to Leipzig 


and to Niiremberg. Nor has its former im 


portance suffered since the advent of the 
road of rails traversed by the iron horse 
Rather to the contrary, for it has become 
a railway center, so to speak, since two 
lines coming from Frankfort enter Ha 
nau’s limits and leave it, diverging in four 
different directions. | 
The oldest part of the town is known as | 
the Altstadt, and has its quaint buildings, 
extending farther out over the street as 
they ascend, with picturesque irregularity 
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Like Mannheim, laid out much it 
way, the new town of Hanau re- 
ived an infl 










and lanes. It maintains all the 


istics of a small town, carrying us 


the period of the Middle Ages 


the new’ town, laid out wih 


ilar corners and parallel streets 


string line, evinces the regar 
] 


more modern inhabitants for pra 


the 


ux of Walloons and Holland- 


win 


——— 


EXPOSITION. 


Persecuted on account of their re- 
ligious views, they fled from their native 
towns, seeking refuge and rest in Hanw 
bringing with them their industrial 


lo them is due the. introductiun 


f jewelry manufacture into Hanau. 


as 1597, while the new town 


still building, we find Isaak Meusen- 
mentioned as a prominent jewelcr, 
las come to be regarded as tie 


he gold and silver-ware indus- 
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try in this city. D’Orville and Modera were 
the first prominent goldsmiths of French 
extraction. 

About 1620 the gold and silversmiths of 
the Neustadt formed themselves into a 
guild and received a charter which held 
good for nearly 200 years, or until the city 
of Hanau was incorporated in the Grand- 
Duchy of Frankfort, in 1806. During these 
two centuries much of the technic in the 
precious metals seems to have lost charac- 
ter. For when the new charter was grant- 
ed in 1816 the gold and silversmiths were 





excluded as “manufacturers.” 





VIEW OF THE CITY OF HANAU, 


After the abrogation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, the number of French and 
Walloon immigrants constantly increased 
in Hanau. This flight from France of the 
workers in gold and silver (many coming 
from Paris itself) lasted up to the middle 
of the 18th century, up to which date the 
business seems to have been exclusively in 








their hands. 

Such well known houses as Morel, 
Foulle, Souchay Bros., Toussaint, Fernau 
& Cie., Marchand, Wunderly, Collin, Bury 
and others then reached their prime. Soon 
thereafter, in 1773 to be exact, we find the 
German names of Hennemann, Frey, 
Schenck, Seidenfaden, Weber, Holzappel, 
Strauw, Grill, Leschhorn and Lamersdorf 
among the jewelers, while the engravers 
and chasers are represented by such names 


as Wentz, Westermayer, Lotter, Lauck, 
Holzheimer and others. 
Under the patronage of the Crown 


Prince Wilhelm and at the suggestion of 
some of the prominent manufacturers, there 
was founded in 1772 an Academy of De- 
sign at Hanau. This academy became a 
powerful aid and assistance, affording at 
the same time a firm and fast holding foun- 
dation to the Hanau gold and silver work- 
ers. It encouraged them to look upward 
and to strive for higher ideals in their 
work; it became moreover a model: for 
good taste, not only for the industry of 
Hanau itself but for the surrounding vicin- 
ity. And so it has remained to this day. 
Furthermore, as many cases during the 





last century will attest, the authorities of 
the city encouraged the gold workers to ! 





establish themselves there by offering sub- 
stantial inducements, such as temporary 
remission of taxes. They also undertook 
the education of impecunious but talented 
young persons, who were enabled by a 
stipend received from the common treas- 
ury to travel abroad and glean from for- 
eign sources all that was good pertaining 
to their trade. 

It is scarcely probable that the industry 
in Hanau reached the stage known as fac- 
tory work until the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. About that time it may have begun 
to show itself, and 50 years later a still 
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ACCORDING TO MERIAN, 1632. 


further development in the division of la- 
bor no doubt took place. Mechanical power 
and mechanical appliances were more fre- 
quently resorted to during the ’30’s of the 
19th century, but up to the present day, 
except for the making of chains they have 
not attained the stage exhibited by Pforz- 
heim in the erection of huge factories. 
Machinery has_ been installed on 





ne matter upon how large a scale the busi- 
ness was done, the division of the labor 
was not doomed to any such sweeping 
changes as to cause the gold and silver 
goods made in Hanau to lose their charac- 
ter as artistic creations. 

The good old, artful hand work to which 














HANAU. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN AT 


Hanau owes its fame elevates its industry, 
even to-day, above the competition which 
has arisen in the course of time both at 
home and abroad, competition employing 
for the most part mechanical processes and 
devices and thereby reproducing patterns 
in large quantities. 

Only such competition as makes it a 
point first of all to endow products with 
artistic value falls at all heavily upon Ha- 
nau. 

Among the younger workers who re- 
ceived their trade education in Hanau, many 
inherited from their forefathers the old- 
fashioned German penchant for travel, and 
this was particularly true in the second 
decade of the last century. Large numbers of 
them journeyed to other localities and es- 
tablished there workshops that rapidly rose 
to fame. Important additions to their quota 
of gold and silver workers were received 
by both Berlin and Vienna from the 
benches at this city. The notable growth in 
the manufacture of jewelry that arose in 
Stuttgart about that period must \be con- 
sidered solely as due to the colonization 














JEWELRY OF HANAU EXHIBITED AT ST. LOUIS. 


the one hand for working up raw material 
such as rolling the gold and silver sheets, 
and on the other hand for polishing pur- 
poses. A radical change from the earlier 
times, which ended with the formation of 
the Customs Union and a rapid transfor- 
mation of commercial relations, national as 
well as international, resulted in compel- 
ling the manufacturer to adopt the methods 
of the wholesale merchant, both in the 
management of his factory as well as in 
his business relations with his customers, 
In the technical management, however, 





from Hanau. Even Pforzheim, which, on 
account of its machine work, employs for 
the most part a low grade of workmen, 
drew, at first, a great part of its foremen, 
its die-sinkers and its mounters from the 
city of Hanau. Numerous very clever 
jewelers and goldsmiths who have passed 
through the famous Academy of Design at 
Hanau have established themselves in 
many of the larger as well as the smaller 
cities and towns throughout the Empire. 
Since the middle of the ’80’s of the last 
century the workers in the precious metals 
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No Secret Process Connected with Ours and 


The Bassett Chain Still Leads 
All the Rest! 


The following was the result of the August assays as shown in *‘ The Goldsmith and Silversmith” 














1-10 Gold Filled Watch Chains, Minus Bar and Swivel. 
Gross Weight Fineness ; ~ 
T ‘ . >» ‘ > 
No. Cost. Decimal Ounces. Gold 1000ths. Value of Gold 
160 $2.00 .88 18 $ .31 
162 2.54 .58 60 66 
163 2.41: .68 493 70 
161 — —_—— 6] 40% 51 
164 2.50 81 344 .58 
175 2.35 65 304 407 
173 2.59 .89 221 41 
174 3.58 .68 45 .59 
185 2.634 81 29 49 
186 2.644 .83 29 .50 


























1-4 Gold Filled Watch Chains, Minus Bar and Swivel 








, . Gross Weight Fineness , a 
No. Cost. Decimal Ounces Gold 1000ths. Value of Gold 
187 $4.50 58 1 25: $1.51 
188 4.75 .B9 1254 99 
189 5.25 57 1334 1.57 























This list of United States Government assays was made of course, without reference to 
whom it would hit or benefit. NUMBER 1683 WAS A CHAIN MADE BY THE 
BASSETT JEWELRY COMPANY, and the figures show that it contained more 
gold than the chains of any of the other nine makes that were tested, while the price was 
less than that of all except one on the list, and that was the chain containing the least 
gold of any in the bunch. 

As forthe 1-4 GOLD FILLED CHAINS, No. 187 was also a Bassett Chain. The 


reader can see the result of both assays for himself. 


Do we need to say any more to any level headed retail jeweler? 


THE BASSETT JEWELRY COMPANY 


The Manufacturers Building, Providence, R. I. 





Manufacturers of Chains and Jewelry We sell direct to the Retail Trade only 
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Ralph S. Hamilton 


AND 
Robert M. Hamilton, 


Makers of the 


x*H@H 


CHAINS, BRACELETS 
AND LOCRKETS, 


Extend Greetings to all the 
trade and offer their best 
wishes for a Prosperous 


New Year. 
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at Hanau have devoted the major part ot 
their energies to the manufacture of jew 
elry. Thus about 69 per cent. of the firms, 
with about 1,150 workmen, are engaged in 
this branch of industry. Solid goldware, 
such as rings and chains 
per cent. of the manufacturing firms there, 
with about 500 men, while the remaining 
19 per employing almost as many 
men, are busy with silversmithing 

Hanau produces the most important and 
the best articles of the jeweler’s art that 
come upon the market. Many a piece that 
excites wonder and admiration for its skill- 
ful execution and graceful beauty, but 
bearing upon some hidden portion of it the 
name of a metropolitan firm, is indebted to 
the brain and sinew of Hanau for its con- 
ception and its being. It is unfortunate for 


occupy about 12 


cent., 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


the jewelers of Hanau that their unusual 
abilities for the making of pearl and pre- 
cious stone ornaments is so little known 
outside of the trade. 

In the manufacture of silver goods Ha- 
nau has maintained its reputation for the 
artistic individuality of its creations upon 
an equal footing with that of its produc- 
tions in jewelry. 

This branch of the business is carried on 
in two divisions: the manufacture of an- 
tique silver and the modern, or, as we 
now call it, the art-trade manufacture. 

hanks to the splendid schooling of het 
working force Hana has 
bringing her silverware industry to tl 
greatest state of efficiency. This is partic 
ularly. true in the case of the more modern 
manufacturers, artistic articles for t 
trade. In her intercourse 
maker and the retailer she 
ng interrupted by 
the jobber 


succeeded in 


between the 
deals direct, 
not bei the intrusion of 

he production of gold chains is limited 
to the making of solid goods of every de- 
scription and in every degree of fineness 

It is quite natural that the 
branches of the industry in the 
metals should work under quite different 
conditions. While one section, favored by 
a fortunate turn of fashion, may be enjoy- 
ing a period 
other may be almost 


different 


precious 


of unexampled prosperity, an- 


prostrated for want 





of a exercise of its abilities 
When we consider the remarkable sensi- 


t 


profitabi 
iveness to commercial or political disturb- 
ances of any business confined to articles 
of luxury we cannot 
that this trade in Hanau must regard with 


restrain the thought 


considerable misgiving, if not indeed with 
fear, the development of the present com 
mercial policy Empir¢ 


setting in force toward foreign 


which the German 
is steadily 
countries 

It must not be understood that Hanau 
is exclusively an industrial center for gol 
and silver wares pure and simple; several 
of the taken root in 
the fertile soil and are now in a flourishing 
state, such, for instance, as the trade in 
unmounted precious stones, the manufac- 
ture of large and sm 


allied trades have 


cases tor jewelry 





— —" 7 ] 





WORK FROM AIX LA CHAPELLE, EXHIBITED AT ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION 


and other branches he diamond cutting 
and polishing done here, too, is deserving 
of mention. In 1874 the Houy Bros, es- 
tablished themselves here, thus transplant 
ing upon German soil a competitor of th 
great monopoly of Amsterdam. The man- 
ufacture of platinum articles in Hanau 

of world-wide Brought int 
existence in 1&5 vy W ( Harcus, 
an apothecary, it has taken extraordinary 
proportions, so that to-day in the manu 


reputation 


| 
I 


facture of platinum apparatus and objects 
Hanau occupies first place on the continent 
Many 


readers who peruse this article 
ind wh wer fortunat enough t 
visit the World’s Fair at St. Louis will not 


fail to recall the remarkable exhibit of 
Hanau’s productions, in art-metal work, in 
gold and silverware, jewelry, etc., So well 
set forth in that greatest of all mart 
LAB 
Che assignee of a trade secret is entitled 


to an injunction restraining those who had 


been employed by his assignor, having 
knowledge of the secret, from utilizing the 
same. (58 Atl. Rep. 290.) 

\ covenant by one who sells the g 
will of a business not to engage in the same 
in a certain city tor three years 1s not 
reasonable, and is therefore not void a 


against public policy 


532.) 


(110 | | \pp Re 
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STRIKE _ |! 


against paying something for nf 
nothing. Don't pay the trav- 4 
eler’s salary and expenses. Don't 
pay for extravagant business 4 
methods. Don’t pay for expert- ‘ 
mental ideas. Buy your 4 


GOLD CHAINS jy 


direct from the maker, from a al 
established over half a i! 
from a house with a “4 
reputation for quality, work- ), 
manship and salable designs at ib 

prices. ‘ 
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KOHN i! 
{ & CO. i! 


1904 
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f Makers of ¥, 
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SOLID GOLD nN 
CHAINS J 
16-18 Maiden Lane «) 
New York. J 
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: JEWELERS Fixtures | 


DESIGNERS aso MANUFACTURERS °: 


THE CLEVELAND STORE FIXTURE CO): 


CLEVELAND, ©. 


SEND FOR DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
- | 
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Exhibition of Bistoric Jewelry at 


Strasburg, Germany. 





HE Metropolitan Museum for 
tuted, on the ground floor of the Rohan 
Palace, an exhibition of jewelry intended 
to illustrate the history of jewels and jew- 
elry from earliest times to the present day 
The objects exhibited comprised articles 
of adornment frém prehistoric ages, the 
times of the Romans, the Middle Ages, of 


MARKSMAN’S PRIZE OF 


Art 
Trades at Strasburg recently insti- 


To the invitations sent out to take part 
in the exhibition favorable responses came 
in so plentifully from art lovers and col- 
lectors generaliy that an unbroken survey 
extending over the entire line of develop- 








SILVER GILT, WITH 


ment in the art of jewelry making has been 
made possible 

With especial tenderness the eye of the 
investigator rests upon the objects dating 
from the stone age, bronze age and iron 


age, in which the first inclinations toward 
personal adornment make themselves ap 
parent in however simple 


and crude a 


PEARLS AND RUBIES (MADE IN 


THE 17TH CENTURY). 


the Renaissance, and of modern times. 
There were on view jewels of gold and sil- 
ver, with and without stone settings and 
enamel. Among them, too, were adorn- 
ments made from base metals, such as 
iron, as well as pearl, amber and ivory 
ornaments for the person, finger rings, 
bracelets, earrings, ornaments for the hair, 
brooches, pendants, chains, buttons, trin- 
kets, watches, snuff boxes, fans, boxes for 
candies, combs, and hairpins, etc., etc. 

The display, which included goldsmith’s 
models and patterns to be copied, dis- 
closed modern designs of all kinds. 

The old Rohan palace, which at one time 
belonged to Cardinal Rohan, whence its 
name, later became the property of the 
city after the Revolution. Then it fell to 
the ownership of Napoleon the First, Em- 
peror of the French. After his fall the 
building was returned again to the city and 
has for some years housed the civic col- 
lections of curiosities. From time to time 
it has lent its spacious apartments to ex- 
hibitions of an artistic or trade character, 
such as we are about to describe. 


) 








form. The prehistoric-Grecian times are 
represented by many examples, among 
them being a well-preserved mummy hand 
and arm still wearing its original finger 
and arm ornaments. Though the objects 
from the time of Constantine may attract 
the eye by virtue of the fineness of their 
workmanship and the beautiful play of 
colors, particularly the clasp of a girdle 
dug up in the city of Strasburg itself, yet 
the true and patriotic Alsatian is held 
spellbound by the exhibit dating from the 
Carlovingian epoch. This is enriched by 
numerous finds emanating from the soil 
of Alsace, consisting chiefly of objects 
ornamented with pearls. 

Comparatively with the greater rarity of 
finds during the period of Roman ascen- 
dency, this era was iess profusely repre- 
sented in the exhibit than others. 
\mong the picturesque objects is a crucifix 
from the 12th century, which attracts at- 
tention by the beauty of its style and the 
fineness of its workmanship. It is a prod- 
uct of the Rhine land. Handsome enamel 
work from the early Gothic times carry 


some 
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us over into the epochs of the high Gothic 
art. In this division are to be found rare 
bits of jewelry the striking 
ornaments of the early knights, such as 
chain girdles, pendants, etc., etc., to which 


displaying 


the visitor’s attention is usually at first 
attracted. 

Magnificent pendants, finger rings, neck 
chains and seals represent the art of the 





IRON JEWELRY PRESENTED TO LOYAL LADIES OF 
BERLIN IN EXCHANGE FOR GOLD WARES 
\7th century. These numerous objects be- 
long to the collection of Mr. Ritleng, a 
citizen of Strasburg and a friend of art, 
who possesses an abundance of such valu- 
able articles in his private museum. Jewels 
and jewelry of the 18th century are illus- 
trated predominantly by snuff boxes and 





PENDANT OF 
MONDS AND PEARLS, LOUIS 


ALSATIAN SILVER 


XIV. 


WITH DIA 
STYLE. 


watches from the periods of the Directo- 
rate and Empire, but we must mention 
the costly fans 

The last of the rooms contains examples 
of the later and the most modern times. 
This part of the exhibition is maintained 
chiefly by private enterprise. 


As a sort of annex to the exhibition we 








find all sorts of jewelry from the races of 
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ASK FOR 


S. O. BIGNEY & CO.’S 
CHAINS. 


They are reliable beyond question. 
The Bigney, Jr., Safety Fob is the 


leader of all fob. chains placed upon the market. 
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Send for one of our beautifully embossed signs, 19 ins. x 23 ins. 
Will express it free of charge. Also asK for our velvet show- 
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S. O. BIGNEY & CO. 


FACTORY, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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“The Celebrated Case” contains more articles of REAL MERIT 
for the Jobbing Jeweler than ever before. It is to 
your interest to look at them. 








WAITE, THRESHER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 61 PECK ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AIDEN LANE 
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eastern Europe and Asia—ponderous gold 
Hungary, highly-col- 
Turkey, Arabia, 


irom 


en ornaments trom 
ored objects from Tunis, 
India, Persia, and works in lacquet 
Japan. 

Much is added to the value of the exhibi- 
tion by the presence of carefully executed 
designs for copying, which are hung upon 
the walls These represent objects that 
could not well be shown in 
form. 

The Institute of Egyptology connected 
with the university, the Museum of An 
tiquities and the Museum for the Art 
Trades contributed each their quota, be 
sides numerous private individuals, and 
enhanced considerably the success of the 
exhibition. 

First among the exhibits from private 
collectors we must mention that of Pro- 
fessor Euting. Besides Egyptian, Arabian 
and Turkish objects, he also contributed 
articles from Tunis and the Malay penin 
sula. 

Of scarcely less interest is the collection 
of Professor Forrer, which includes the 
jewelry of almost period Dr. 
Markus Rosenberg supplied prominent 
specimens of antique jewelry, enamels from 
the Renaissance period, ornaments from 
the time of Louis I4th, and cast-iron work 
from the beginning of the 12th century. 

One remarkable exhibit is the collection 
of watches lent by Mr. Marfels, of Berlin. 
Here we have watches of every shape and 
size; some in the form of a tulip, others 
enclosed in a book of common prayer. A 
few large and cumbersome timepieces are 


completed 


every 











present, while others graduate down to 
about the size of a pea. Another very 
beautiful and comprehensive exhibit con 
sists of fans from the collections of Messrs 


Lautz-Mulhausen and Langel St. Leonard 





PENDANT OI SILVER 


ALSATIAN WITH DIA 


MONDS, LOUIS XIV. STYLE. 


General Rathgen offers a splendid display 
of exotic jewelry, and Miss Diener adds 
luster with an attractive exhibit of magnifi 
cently colored Arabian jewelry. There are 


other displays, including cameos, watches, 


| 


buttons. boxes, brooche buckles and fa 
owned by private individuals too nun 
to mention. 


One exhibit is particularly rich in arti 


es from the time of Louis XIV., I 
XV. and Louis XVI \mong other things 
worth noticing are a St. Andrew’s cross 
brooch, a butterfly studded with brilliants 
dart brooch from Henry VIII. peri 


Artistic Jewelry Designing in Its Highest 
Expression. 

ut by the use of a few larger stones 18 
pleasing to the eye and artistic in the 
extreme 

The designs of all this jewelry are en- 
l present 
and were made expressly 
LAR-WEEKLY by Hans 
a young jewelry designer who is 


tirely original, unlike anything at 
ol the 
for THE Circ 
Brassler, 

rapidly rising to the first rank of his pro- 
fession Mr 


the entire cover, 


market, 


Brassler, who also designed 
is a German by birth but 
has studied jewelry designing in Paris un- 
der the greatest masters of the time, and 
for his 
a gold medal from the 
It was his idea in formulating these de- 
produce while en 
different from the ordinary effects 
used in mounting gems, would be wholly 
pure in style, graceful in effect, and at 
the same time in keeping with the de 
mand produced by the 


How well he has 


original and artistic work received 


Paris Exposition 
which 


work 


Signs to 


tirely 


modern influences 


in art. eeded we 


leave it to our suscribers to judge. 
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UR representatives will soon be i their 

respective territories. 

this season are more complete than ever, 

and it will be well worth your while to 
wait with purchasing until they call. 
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WE COVER THE COUNTRY! 


y *Sellers of Sellers” 


Henry Freund @ Bro. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES AND JEWELRY 


ELK and F. O. E. 
Goods a Specialty 





9 Maiden Lane, 


New York 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


10:20 No. Division Street 
342:344 Washington Street 


Manufacturing Jewelers. § Importers of Diamonds. § Jobbers of American Watches. 


Special Distributing Agents for the 


New England Watch Company , 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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K, & E, OCCUPY THIS ENTIRE BUILDING 


4 hee great pleasure in announcing to the trade that their traveling salemen 
have just left the FACTORY with the largest and most attractive line 
of NEW GOODS for SPRING SEASON that has ever been shown. 


In view of good spring trade, the line will be of interest to every 


— UP.TO-DATE JEWELER 


Traveling Force Willi be as Follows: 


7. I. GOODFELLOW, No. Western territory. H. H. WEBB, Middle Western territory. 
CHAS. KELLER, Eastern territory. JOS. FREEDMAN, Southern territory. 
H. J. HOBBS, (material), General territory. I. B. DREYFUS (rings exclusively), Western territory. 
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Symbols and Superstitions of Ori- 
ental Jewelry. 


By Mrs, E. M. EL Kuvory 


HE Oriental’s love of luxury, splendor 

of attire and personal adornment, act as 
strong incentives to the eastern jeweler in 
the production of those exquisitely carved 
and multicolored creations over which the 
modern world raves and marvels. Nor are 
such decorations mere ornaments, without 
other use or meaning. 

The Oriental jeweler, seated upon the 
floor of his little shop inhaling the fragrant 
odors of his pipe and coffee, conceives his 
design and jealously envelopes it with mys- 
ticism, adding to it the quaint charm of 
symbol and superstition. The bracelet, the 
earrings, the necklace, the clasp, the buckle 
and the button, grow step by step into a 
special ornament according to the rank, 
means, tastes and wants of the wearer- 
an evidence of class and dignity. Indeed, 
those same ornaments are considered to 
have some representative purpose, even after 
death, as is abundantly proved, For it is 
in truth to the tombs of the various ancients 
that we must look for evidence of the ear] 
existence of the jeweler’s art. 

Gorgeous effects were always aimed at by 
massing the gold and introducing elaborate- 
ly cut stones. Or, we find, clustered in 
groups, rubies, pearls, emeralds, sapphires 
and other colored stones brought together 
not only for their effect, but for the value 
which could be got into a given space 

As the ancient Oriental had no banks 
wherein to deposit his wealth, and in lieu 
of the dissolving check book, he appeased 
the vanity of his women by giving them the 
more lasting jewelry. And his presents 
were varied any many. 

Bracelets are, by Orientals, worn in pairs; 
each hand is provided with one, as other- 
wise, jealousy will spring up between the 
manual members, and evil deeds will follow 
Earrings are popular among both sexes in 
certain parts of the Orient. The ears are 
pierced at birth; the perforations are made 
unnecessarily large, so as not to permit a 
residue of gossip. Then ornaments are of- 
fered the ears as consolation. Necklaces 
are worn most conspicuously, to avert the 
evil eye and to denote dignity and distinc- 
tion. Festoon necklaces seem to have been 
in vogue from time immemorial, and not in- 
frequently do they adorn the whole chest 
of the wearer, In India, the men often bor- 
row their wives’ necklaces to decorate them 
selves with. Masculine vanity of certain 
sects of the Persians far exceeds that of 
women and aside from wearing earrings 
and necklaces they almost monopolize the 
tiny seed pearls, by stringing them in thei 
beards, each hair being literally covered 
with a lustrious pearl, 

3eads are among the earliest forms of 
ornaments and are considered potent 
charms for felicity, as these are often cut 
and sold by priests or sheiks who main 
tain themselves solely by this means. 
The pear-shaped drop so much in vogue in 
Europe and America is of decidedly Orien- 
tal origin and has attached to it a quaint 
myth. The Kaaba stone in Mecca has this 
peculiar shape, and, according to the theory 
of the Mohammedans, this stone was the 
actual guardian angel who was sent to 


y 
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watch over Adam in Eden and was present 
at his fall. As a punishment for not hav- 
ing more vigilantly executed his trust, the 
angel was changed into a stone and hurled 
from Paradise. Most Mohammedans wear 
pear-shaped pendants made of wood or 
some precious stone as a reminder of Al- 
lah’s wrath, and these are held among them 
in the same esteem as is the cross among 
the Christians 

Armlets are 
are worn only 


regarded as cast marks and 
by women. Anklets have a 
healing power, and so are worn not as or- 


naments only. Little tinkling bells are often 





authenticity of all orders and communica- 
tions merchants’ bills- 
wholly upon an impression of a signet ring. 
The occupation of the seal cutter is re- 
garded as one of great trust and danger. 
Such a person is obliged to keep a register 
of every ring-seal he makes, and if one be 
lost or stolen from the party for whom it 
was cut, his life would answer for making 
another just like it. The loss of a signet 
| ring is regarded as a disastrous calamity, 
and the alarm which an Oriental exhibits at 
the loss of the signet, can onl under- 


1 by a reference to these circumstances, 


even de pends 


y be 


stoor 








wl 

















ORIENTAI 
Photo from jewelry loaned by Robin Dale Compton 
attached to these, which lend a pleasing 
sound to an approaching step, and serve to 
denote the superiority and rank of the wear- 
er, and thus in passing render due homage. 
An Arabian 
awakeners of dormant senses.” 

Rings are worn in great profusion, and 
are made of all sorts of metals. However, 
they invariably have exquisitely carved or 
open work shanks. Even the stones have 
their symbols and are worn accordingly. In 
the Orient no prejudice exists against opals 

Signet rings great importance 
among the earlier Orientals, and even to the 
present day letters are otherwise 
signed by those who send them. Thus the 


poet describes these as “th 


were of 


rarely 





NECKLACE 


as the seal cutter is always obliged to alter 
the real date at which the seal was cut, The 
only resource of a person who has lost his 
seal is to have another made with new 


date, and to write to his correspondents to 
inform them that all accounts, contracts and 
communications to which his former signet 
is affixed are null from the day on which 
it was lost 
Among the Egyptians, scarabees were 
To them these 


because of 


used a3 signets and seals. ~ 
little beetles symbolized a God, 
certain pecularities of their habits—such as 
pushing together little pieces of mud with 
their hind legs. By constant turning a 
round shape is assumed, thus forming little 
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The Popular Fob. 


Some Dangers of Popularity. 








LC }AN AN ARTICLE become too popular? 
From the point of view of discriminat: 





ing taste—YES! It may grow so popular as 
to become “‘common.”’ 

Articles in a popular class, however, may 
be invested with some special DISTINCTION 
which saves them from the fate of their 
class. Our FOBS possess this saving element. 
Owing to the popularity of such articles in 
general, nice discrimination must be exercised 
as to style. 

Durand Fobs are distinctive and unique. 
For example :— 

Babylonian cylinders or rollers with cuni: 
form inscriptions. 

- Talismanic antique stones with Arabic 
inscriptions. Genuine. They place the wearer 
in the line of Mahomet. 

Such goods CANNOT BE COMMON. 














DURAND @ CO., 


MAKERS OF FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
49-51 Franklin St.. Newark, New Jersey. 











GLa kee SSE 


A 








round balls of earth. They refer to this 
simiiarity in the operations of the sun, and 


thus look upon the insect as a God. Hence 
these insects were regarded as fitting guar- 
dian spirits. As the Egyptians did not give 
form to their Deities, they fashioned these 
symbols having an occult meaning. The 
Scarab symbolizes generation and a father, 
because it is en mia. ras 1 by a father only 
It is sy mbolic of the world ecause in its 
generation it is fashioned in the form of 


the world; also of a man because there is 
not a female race among them—it emanates 





CORSAGE ORNAMENT 
Courtesy of R. D. Compton 


from itself. Thus the Scarab is to the Egyp- 
tion a tangible expression of an elevated re- 
ligious idea embracing both a future life of 
the human soul, a resurrection of it from 
the dead and most likely a reward or pun- 
ishment to it in the future life; all based 
on its conduct when in 1 the terrestial form. 


carry P. Kent wa F cual W. Weaver, of 
F. W. Weaver & Co., and William L. King, 
of E, D. Gilmore & Co., Attleboro, Mass., 
are among the prime movers in an effort 
to establish a new co-operative bank in that 
town. 
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Kstablished 1841. Factory, Newark, N. J. 


TRADE- MARK 





CARTER, HOWE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELERS, 
9-11-13 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. } | 
Manufacturers of the most comprehensive, complete and varied assortment 
of articles offered for sale to the JEWELRY TRADE. All goods are 


stamped with our registered Trade Mark, guaranteeing quality and finish. 


A. CARTER. G. R. HOWE. W. T. CARTER W. T. GOUGH i 









































The Opening of the New Season a 


already brings orders that show we have the line that pleases. 


COMBS i 


in great variety with original designs. 








Hat Pins, Waist Sets, Scarf Pins—Gold and Silver. | 


; 
Many odd and attractive styles that will repay a careful examination of our Spring line. ; : 
To our many customers when visiting New York we extend a cordial 
invitation to call at our New York office. . i 





SCOFIELD & De WYNGAERT, 


9-11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
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The old Jeannot & Shiebler Factory, renovated, with new addition. 


NOW HOME OF DUBOIS WATCH CASE CO. 


3516-324 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















AVING purchased the old plant of Jeannot & Shiebler, Building, Machinery, Tools, 
including all Dies, retained the major portion of the skilled workmen formerly em- 
ployed by the old concern, for our Swiss Casing Department, we take pleasure in stating 
to the Trade that this plant, now thoroughly modernized, is undoubtedly the best 
equipped Factory for the making of 


High Grade Solid Gold Watch Cases 


For American and Complicated Swiss Movements. 
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New Officers Elected. 


Members of the Jewelers Association 
and Board of Trade Hold Annual 
Meeting at New York. 
Harmony and loyalty to the organization 
marked the proceedings at the annual meet 
ing held on Thursday afternoon of las 
week by the Jewelers Association an¢ 
Board of Trade in its rooms, 170 Broad 
way, New York. The tone of the reports 
in treating of what has been accomplished, 
was enthusiastic, and the sentiment was 
general that the Board’s field of usefulnes 
will further increase during the coming 
year, It was agreed that the association 


} 
1 


was never before as strong and prosp¢ S 
as it now is. The election of officers was 
by unanimous votes. the only contest and 
that entirely good-natured—being in the 
choice of members of the nominating « 


mittee to serve for the ensuing year 

The new officers are: President, F. H 
Larter, of Larter & Sons, New York; Ist 
vice president, Leo Wormser, of the Juli 1S 
King Optical Co.; 2d vice-president, Geo 
W. Street, of Geo. O. Street & Sons. and 
treasurer, C. G. Alford, of C. G, Alford & 
Co., and secretary, De Loid Safford 

Following are the new directors 

New York—C. G. Alford, of C. G. AI- 
ford & Co.; H. A, Bliss, of the Gorham 
Mfg. Co.; O. G. Fessenden, of Hayden W 
Wheeler & Co.; Wm, T. Gough, of Carter, 
Howe & Co.; Chas, R. Jung, of Jung, Stai- 
ger & Klitz; F. H. Larter, of Larter & 
Sons; Samuel H. Levy, of L. & M. Kahn & 
Co.; Ludwig Nissen, of Ludwig Nissen & 
Co.; A. K. Sloan, of Sloan & Co.; Leopold 
Stern, of Stern Bros. & Co.; Geo. W 
Street, of Geo, O. Street & Sons; Seth E. 
Thomas, of the Seth Thomas Clock Co.; 
Leo. Wormser, of the Julius King Optical 
Co 

Chicago—Benj. Allen, of Benj. Allen & 
Co.; M. A. Mead, of M. A. Mead & Co 
A. L. Sercomb, of the International Sil- 
ver Co. 

Providence—Geo. H, Cahoone, of Geo 
H. Cahoone & Co.; Wm. A. Copeland, of 
Martin, Copeland & Co 

North Attleboro, Mass.—Geo. K. Web 
ster, of the Webster Co. 

After the meeting was called to order by 
the retiring president, Hiram A. Bliss, the 
minutes of the last annual meeting wer 
read by Secretary Safford and were ap- 
proved Then President Bliss read his an 
nual report, which was received with ap 
plause, and it was decided to circulate 


’ 


printed copies as widely as possible in tl 


trade. The report follows 


PRESIDENT BLISS’S REPORT. 

Another year has been marked off the 
century and will soon, like its predecessors, be f 
gotten Yet the past vear’s results t presage tl 
future and must be the nspiration f I 
deeds, higher thoughts ind greater ispiration 
You are come to this ir annual meeting, 1 
receive at Ace nt f the stewardshi; rf 
officers and to elect officers for the coming vear 

I shall preface my remarks by stating that the 
Jewelers Association and Board of Trade is 
a highly prosperous conditiot It is stronge 
more active an etter equipped to guard y 
interests 


will now give vou. in as rief a manner as 1 sj 





ble, statistics t si \ make the 
tions 

Our members 163. ar ncrease of mer 
bers IT tw years ar | 42 members the past year 


We 
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to assist 


and to 


but yourselves be loyal and do part 
them in obtaining the 
make this organization a grand 
Send your claims here. 
you have (it will be confidential)—work together. 
As president I have had the united support of 
the members of this organization. I certainly ap 
preciate it. I wish to thank the trustees for their 
prompt attendance at all meetings, and for their 
support and The committee has 
especially performed its arduous duties with ability 


your 
highest results 
success 

information 


Give us any 


counsel. finance 


and cheerfulness. The auditing committee, our 
treasurer and secretary, I thank and commend for 
faithful work 

Peace and harmony prevail, and I rejoice it has 


been my pleasure to be so blessed during my two 


terms of office Il ask that everybody will be as 
helpful to my successor and render to him as 
much kindness and help as they have to me 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. A. 
Secretary Safford’s report, also appended, 


Butss, President. 


and ordered filed, was as follows: 
SECRETARY SAFFORD’S REPORT 
In presenting to you the following report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1904, I shall follow the lin 
of my previous report for the convenience of com 
parison. 
Our membership has increased from 421, last 
year, to 463, composed of 432 regular members, 14 
associate members, 17 branch office members. 





Our 
income for the year was $60,751.73, and our ex 
penses, $59,473.63. 

REPORTS AND REFERENCE BOOK. 

Owing to increased facilities we have revised 
and written during the year 24,085 reports, as 
against 20,001 last year. 

The changes made in our reference book, as a 


result of revision, number 14,654, as against 11,093 
for last year; 282 new towns have been added, as 
against 241 last year. We issued to 
answer to inquiries, 44,757 reports, as 
42,399 the previous year. 


members in 
against 


In my report, last year, I referred to the new 
form of inquiry ticket which had been adopted, 
on which members are asked to give us their ex- 
perience with parties inquired for. So many of 


our members are following the suggestion that we 
are gathering a fund of information that would 
otherwise escape us, resulting in the perfecting 
of our reports. I feel like urging upon all the 
observance of this feature as, while the informa- 
tion you give may benefit a few members, you have 
over 400 chances to be benefited, if all members 
do as requested. 

During the year we have completed our system 
of duplicating our reports, so that now we have 
in our files at the Providence office copies of all 
our reports covering the eastern ana middle States, 
in addition to reports on wholesale dealers cov- 
ering the whole country. 

As our Chicago office keeps on file duplicates of 
all other reports, except for the eastern and middle 
States, this carries out our plan of having two 
sets of all reports, and is a safeguard against loss 
by fire. 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

We received 5,559 claims for collection. during 
the year, of which 3,711 were collected, in part or 
in full, the amount received being over a quarter 
of a million dollars, viz., $253,659.14, as against 
$162,876.78 for last year. 

The average per cent. the money collected bears 
to the amount of all claims of all classes, good, 
bad and indifferent, received by us, is .63 and 2/10 
per cent., as against 59 per cent. last year. 

Showing the benefit to our members of the plan 
we pursue of collecting claims by drafts or letters 
of demand, without charge for fees, we collected 
833 claims amounting to $45,706.53, as against 67) 
claims amounting to $35,000 last year. 

Our income from the collection department alone 
for the year amounted to $12,972.14, the bulk of 
which is money which attorneys rebate to us, but 
which they would keep if claims were sent to 
them direct by members in the ordinary way. 

This income goes into our general fund and is 
used to pay expenses of improving our service to 
members. Certainly it presents a tangible argu 
ment why members should make their collections 
through our organization. 

A successful organization results from the coming 
together of numerous individuals, firms and corpor- 
ations for the purpose of accomplishing some defin 
ite object, its various parts working in harmony. 

As evidence that our organization has succeeded, 
I cite these instances which have occurred during 





the past year, and I ask your patience while | 
enumerate. 
In the failure of Block Bros., Buffalo, N. Y., 








531% per cent. was offered and we obtained 35 per 
ccnt. 

In the case of the Sternberg Jewelry Co., Sa 
vannah, Ga., 25 per cent. was offered and we ob 


tained 3314 per cent. 
In the case of M. H 
eae cent. 


Woodhull, Port Jervis, N 


per was offered and we obtained 40 


cent 


pel 





LEO WORMSER, 
First Vice-President. 


In the case of S. G. Twambley & Son, Biddeford, 
Me., 33%; per cent. was offered and we obtained 5% 
per cent. 

In the case of Kattelle Mass., 29 
per cent. was offered and we ‘obtained 25 per-cent., 
net, equivalent to an increase of seven per cent. to 
creditors. 

In the 


Bros., Boston, 


case of J. M. Boner, Evansville, Ind., 





STREET, 
Second Vice-President. 


GEORGE W. 


3244 per cent. was offered and we obtained 40 per 


cent., net, equivalent to an increase of 10 per cent. 
to creditors. 


In the case of M. L. Mantell, Syracuse, N. Y., 
40 per cent. was offered and we obtained 50 per 
cent., net, equivalent to an increase of 14 per cent. 


to creditors 

In the case of Roy & Leffler, Fort Worth, Tex., 
through bankruptcy proceeding, we have obtained 
50 per cent. in settlement, and debtors may yet be 
punished for their misdeeds. 











In the case of Brown & Williams, Fitchburg, 
Mass, we succeeded in setting aside the chattel 
mortgage, realizing for creditors a dividend of 26 
per cent., where, otherwise, they ould have re- 
ceived nothing 

In the case of E. Huguelet Sons, Charleston, 
>. « where judgments were entered and assets 
about to be sacrificed, we obtained an assignment 
to our attorneys, have paid 20 per cent. and will 
realize a further dividend 

In the case of Perry Keener, of Palatka, Fla., 
we pursued the same process, have already re- 
ceived dividend of 50 per cent., with prospects 
otf realizing the balance in full 

In the case of George Jordan, San Bernardino, 
Cal., 30 per cent. has already been received, with 
arrangements made, practically secured, for re- 
alizing 49 per cent. more 








In the case of V. D. Morris, Mount Pleasant, 
la., in the face of a bill of sale t relatives, 
through our action, a settlement of 30 per cent. 
was obtained. 

In the case of Hughes & Cameron, Lima, O., 
debtors sold out and left. We immediately took 
action, which resulted in realizing for creditors 
9) per cent. of their claims 

The reason for our success in these matters lies 
in the fact that in each and every case creditors 
promptly placed their claims with us, so that we 
controlled both the majority 1umber and 
amount, and of necessity our Board had to be 
taken into consideration in the settlements made 

What better justification for our existence, or 


what further commentary necessary on our success. 
In bankruptcy matters the obtained by 
us are ahead of the average results, as shown by 
the report of the Department of Justice 
In his annual report to the department at Wash- 


results 


ington, Mr. Brandenburg shows the average net 
assets realized in bankruptcy cases closed during 
the year, to have been about 14 per cent. (an 


increase of nearly five per cent. over the previous 
year), while in the 85 cases closed during the past 
year, in which we had from claim to a con- 
trolling majority, the per cent. of dividends re- 
ceived was 28 and 3/10 per cent., this result being 
brought about because in so many cases we had 
a controlling majority of the claims of creditors. 

Some creditors complain on the score of fees. 
In his report a year ago Mr. Brandenburg says: 

“The charges incident to the conduct of a 
proceeding in bankruptcy are 


one 


than those 
ordinarily incurred in connection with the admin- 
istration of an estate under the insolvency laws of 
the different States,” and in his report and sta- 
tistics, this year, confirms this statement. 

In his paper read before the New York Credit 
Men’s Assocation, Dec. 15, 1904, by Wm. H 
Hotchkiss (one of our best referees in  bank- 
ruptcy), he states that “‘the fact that bankruptcy 
administration is cheaper and fairer, and, there- 
fore, dividends larger and more general, stands 
out as one of the great facts which commands the 
creditors.” 


less 


allegiance of 


EXTENSIONS AND COMPROMISES 

Under the rule adopted by our Board that all 
extensions or compromises should be in the form 
adopted by the Board and after investigation, 


there have been six compromise settlements during 


the year involving liabilities of $141,016.43, viz.: 
One at 35 per cent., one at 40 per cent., two at 
25 per cent., net; one at 10 per cent., net, and 
one at 50 per cent., net. 


In 14 cases where extensions have been granted, 


involving liabilities of $407,194.00, during the 


year, two cases have been closed by payments in 
full 

In pending cases payments have been made 
in one case of 90 per cent., in two cases of 60 


per cent., in one case of 55 per cent., and in three 
others of 20 per cent., with the probability that 
the remaining payments will be met as they mature. 

In two cases, after paying the first installments, 
the parties were unable to go on, and a compromise 
was made paying creditors 62% per cent. of their 





original claims. In another, bankruptcy followed, 
creditors realizing 30 per cent. In another, the 
debtor died after making the first payment and 
his estate will be settled by administration. In the 
last, the parties not being able to meet outside 
obligations, we have petitioned them into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In this connection I desire to observe that when 
recommendations are made by our to 
members to grant an extension, or accept a com- 
promise settlement, or waiving all other consid- 
erations, join in prosecuting a dishonest debtor, 
there should be no hesitation or delay on the part 
of members in acting in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation made, whether claims be large or 
small, as only through prompt co-operation can 
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Sol-i-dar-1-ty 


MEANS 


“A Unity of Interests.” 


Solidarity Gold Watch Cases are pro- 
duced in one of the Model Factories of 
America by skilled mechanics whose 
happiness and progress in life depend 
entirely upon 


DOING THEIR PART WELL. 













4 SE (c de : 
3 .G ARTISTIC GOLD WATCH CASES’ 


tf GENE RAL ® AGENTS. N23 MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK. 
JoHN W. SHERWOOD & FRANK E.HARMER. 





a 





Solidarity Watch Cases have 
the 
class of Retail Jewelers for 


been chosen by better 


‘Twenty YEARS. 


Solidarity Watch 
marketed through the legiti- 
Jobbing Trade 


from whom prices, terms and 


Cases are 


mate only, 


information may be had for 


the asking. 
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OHlEST PERFECTION vorv CASE sno WORKS. 
IYO HIGH CLASS WAT 
50 EXTENS/VELY SOLD 


— 


D. GRUEN & SOHNE 

GRVUEN WATCH MFG. CO. 

GRUEN NATL.WATCH CASE CO, 
D.GRUEN SONS CO, CINCINNATI,O, 
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INCHES PERFECTION sor CASE ano WORKS 
MOST MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


OSU) LATEPSIVE LIME of THN) WAT TIES AN WHERE 


OPEN anp HTG. 
14 &18 87 GOLD, ALL STYLES 
PERMANENT EXTRA FILLED 
SILVER NIELLO. 


GRUEN NATL. WATCH CASE CO. 
D. GRUEN SONS & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 
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WATCH CASES 
ARE THE BEST. 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE RETAIL TRADE ONLY 


New York. 




















If It’s a ROY 


It’s Standard 


ROY WATCH CASE CO. 


206 Kearny Street, 21-23 Maiden Lane, 
San Francisco. New York. 
MAKERS OP 


SOLID GOLD CASES. 






















It’s the Little Things that count. 


\ The dainty little things that appeal at once to the cas- 
qual observer. If it’s useful, as well as ornamental, so 
much the better. Here isa LITTLE THING, so very 
useful and so pretty in design and finish, that you 
have but to show cne to make a sale, and it yields a 
BIG PROFIT. It is called 
















Can be used as well for a Pencil Holder. It is made in Enamel, 
Gold, Silver and Rolled Plate, in a variety of artistic designs. 
We fully guarantee every Holder. We mean it, and will replace 
any Holder that fails to satisfy. Samples sent upon request 
end for catalogue. 


32. Ketcham & McDougall, Manufacturers, 


37-39 MAIDER LANE, BREW YORK. 
Makers or Tue LaapvinG Ling op Tuimeces. 








































the Board succeed and the best iterests of all 
be served 

rhe law's delay is proverbia The patience of 
creditors is, as a rule, soon exhausted, and the y 
become tired of paying the expense of litigation 
and debtors taking advantage of both, have here 
tofore generally succeeded in accomplishing their 
object of obtain.ng such settlement as they de 
sired, and have often been released from their 
debts for nominal or no considerati 

Organized as we are none of these conditions 
weigh with us, hence we can follow to a legal con 


clusion, in cases of fraud, meeting expenses from 
our special fund 

As an example, we have recently recovered over 
$5,000 for creditors of Samuel Baerncopf, after 
putting him in bankruptcy and litigation cover- 
ing four years, ending with the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 

In the matter of A. M. Felson we have an 
order for him to account for over $6,000 of assets 
or be punished for contempt, from which we hope 
to realize after going through the possible appeals. 
Similarly, in the matter of Isaac Katz, we have 
au order of $2,000 now on appeal 

In three other pending cases we expect to re 
cover assets sufficient to make a substantial divi 
dend for creditors and probably punish the debtors. 

In other cases investigations or prosecutions are 
being carried on which, but for our special fund, 
cculd not be handled; said fund being intelligently 
and freely used under the direction of the finance 
committee, in all cases where there is a proba 
bility of its use being of benefit 

Respectfully submitted, 
DeLoip Sarrorp, Secretary. 


The report of the treasurer was presented 
by Leo. Wormser, which showed a sur- 
plus of $12,564.46, not including the value 
of the rating and commercial reports and 
the Reference Book. 

Directors were then elected. The nomi- 
nating committee made one change in the 
list as originally sent out to the members 
for consideration. Grove Sackett, of Chi- 
cago, having severed his connection with 
the Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co., his name 
was replaced by that of M. A. Mead, of 
M. A. Mead & Co., Chicago. 

When the election of officers was de- 
clared in order, C. G. Alford arose and 
placed in nomination Frederick H. Larter, 
saying: 

When the secretary was reading the minutes of 
the last annual meeting, they recalled to me that 
1t was my pleasure to nominate a year ago, as 
our honored president, Mr. Bliss, who, to-day, 
retires from office. I come to ask a similar privi- 
lege, to-day. The six years since the consolidation 
of the New York Jewelers’ Association and the 
Jewelers Board of Trade, have all been years 
of progress, and the last particularly so, as has 
been told you in the able messages of the presi- 
dent, treasurer and secretary, which have just 
been read. We wish to make further progress— 
no steps backward, but all forward. 

Now, a few words as to the qualifications of the 
man who should be president. First, he should 
be willing; second, he should know a great deal 


of the inner workings of the association; and, 
third, he must be a man of recognized ability. I 
have in mind the very man, who, I am sure, will 
please you, and it is with great pleasure that I 
nominate Frederick H. Larter for the presidency 
of this association for the ensuing year 

Several members seconded the nomina- 
tion, and as there were no others named, 
on motion, the secretary was directed to 
cast one ballot for Mr. Larter, who was 
declared president, to the accompaniment 
of hearty applause. 

QO. G. Fessenden nominated for first vice- 
president Leo Wormser, who was elected 
in a similar spirit. Like unanimity was 
shown in the choice of George W. Street, 
nominated by St. John Wood for second 
vice-president. 

Eleven nominations were made to the 
nominating committee, and the following 
were chosen, Mr. Barrows being the only 


William B. Kerr, of Kerr 


new member: 
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conditions of the 


Fourth Simmons Chain 
Window Dressing Contest 


the committee of awards, after careful examination 


of the large number of exhibits submitted, 


have awarded the 29 prizes as follows: 


Ist Prize, $100.00 Harrison @ Co. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

2d Prize, $75.00 The Webb C. Ball Watch Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


3d Prize, $50.00 Carter-Allen Jewelry Co. 
Shreveport, La. 


4th Prize, $25.00 James B. Hayden 
Topeka, Kans. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE TEN DOLLAR PRIZES. 


L. L. Berens, Bellingham, Wash Klein’s Jewelry Store, Connersville, Ind. 
Geo. E. Shaw, Putnam, Conn. W. H. Becken, Beaver Dam, Wis 
J. A. Thomason, Salem, Va. B. L. Buley, Monett, Mo 


Nicolet Jewelry Store, Fall River, Mass 


surnett 


Aberdeen, Wash 


Bros . 


M. J. Soukup, Decorah, lowa I. C. Kraehmer & Co., Galena, Ill 

J. E. Webster, Milford, N. H. Robt. Bertl, Newark, N. J. 

S. C. Frantz, De Graff, Ohio. \. Waldin, Quincy, II! 

E. C. Ely, Carbondale, Pa. P. D. Freeman, Ashland, Ky 

Roanoke Jewelry Co., Roanoke, Va W. H. Nye, Halifax, N. S 

H. Wykhuysen, Holland, Mich. J. P. Henebry, Roanoke, Va 

J. E. Stephens, Rumford Falls, Me W. A. Smith, Melrose, Mass 

J. C. Armstrong, Ottawa, Kan W. R. Adams, Frankfort, Ind 

Edward King, Bethel, Me 

HONORABLE MENTION. 
Geo. C. Hasslinger, Jackson, Mo. F. G. Hyde, Oakland, Md B. A Mason, Frankfort, Kan 
J. E. Micks Co., Elkhart, Ind Wm. Arnold, Ann Arbor, Mich \ug. Gehring, Carlisle, Pa 
F. A. Kesler, Ellsworth, Kan W. L. Smith, Seymour, Conn \. M. Ross, North Sydney, C. B. 
A. Levytansky, Victoria, Texas. J. E. McIntosh, Mount Forest, Ont G. W. Schmid, Carthage, N. Y. 
H. R. Richter, Fredericksburg, Texas J. H. Lepper, Mason City, lowa George Haller, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Excelsior Jewelry Co., Halifax, N.S R. A. Watts. Goldsboro, N. C G. T. Frazee, Osage, Iowa 
John E. Olson, Worcester, Mass J. N. Jantz, Detroit, Mich |). R. Logan & Co., Alton. Iil. 
A. B. Hull, Belding, Mich M. H. Fearnow, Washington, D. C Alfred G. Thomas, Victoria, Texas. 
S. S. Sencenbaugh Co., Aurora, III Rudolph Steller, Milwaukee, Wis. Fay McFadden, Granville, N. Y. 
The Palace Jewelry Co., Newport, Ark E. H. Mehmert, Olney, III C. E. Kendall, Dana, Ind 
J. Barber, Salem, Ohio L. C. Brehm, West Newton, Pa EK. R. White, Buffalo, N. Y 
THE COMMITTEE OF AWARDS. 

Mr. Wiiiarp H. Bonn, Mr. V. S. Mu.rorp, Mr. Wma. J. Benn. 


Prest. Bond Institute of Mercantile Training. 


Congratulations with the bags of gold to the winners ; 


of the Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 


of The Keystone. 


our sincere thanks to the gentlemen’of 


the committee; and regrets that each of the excellent displays which won honorable mention could 


not have been awarded a prize. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY, Attleboro, [lass. 
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JUST FANCY 


how some of our 1905 
styles in Gold Brooches, 
Scarf Pins, Links and 
Lockets will brighten up 
your stock and start your 
spring business off a 
Maybe 


representative is due to 


rushing. our 
call on you shortly; if 
not, let us send you a 
prepaid memorandum 
selection and fancy will 
at once become a fact. 
This season’s patterns are 
the best yet. 


e, Mhristiok (6. 


65 Nassau St. NEW YORK 


























Staple 
and 
New 
Designs 
im 


Brooches 


- that will interest and please 
your customer. 





We are the largest exclusive 
makers of 10 Karat jewelry. 


Ask your Jobber for the 
P. @ B. Co. lines of 


Lockets, Brooches, Tie Clasps, 
Cuff Buttons, Baby Pins, 
Scarf Pins, Bead NecKs and Fobs. 


Potter @ Buffinton Co., 


Providence, R. I. 


San Francisco Office, 
206 Kearny St. 


New York Office, 
65 Nassau St. 
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February 
& Thiery; A. V. Huyler, of N. H. White 
& Co.; Fred W. Lewis, of F. W. Lewis & 
Co.; James P. Snow, of Snow & Westcott; 
St. John Wood, of J. R. Wood & Sons; 


David C. Townsend, of David C. Town- 
send & Co.; Ira Barrows, of the H. F. Bar- 
rows Co. 

President Larter was escorted to the 


chair, receiving a renewed demonstration 
of his popularity in the trade in the greet- 
ing extended to him. Mr. Bliss, in hand- 
ing the gavel to the newly-elected presi- 
dent, spoke of him in the highest terms of 
commendation for the services rendered by 
him to the association in the past, com- 
mended him for his marked ability, con- 
stancy and integrity, and the 
hope and prediction that his administra- 
tion would be eminently suc 

Mr. Larter replied as follows: 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT LARTER. 

Mr. Bliss and Gentlemen of the Jewelers’ As- 
scciation and Board of Trade—I am sure that I 
highly appreciate the honor that has been be- 
stowed upon me in thus electing me to this im- 
pertant position—important, because of the fact 
that this association, I think, is the largest trade 
association in the City of New York. It has at- 
tained a membership which is far beyond the ex- 
pectations of a few years since. It is still grow- 
ing in membership and in power, and yet I greatly 
fear that my administration may not be able to 
report the rapid growth that has shown to 
you during the past two years jut I think I can 
safely promise that during my administration it is 
going to cost something to get into the membership 
of the Jewelers Association and Board of Trade 

You have already learned that our membership 
numbers 430 odd, and if you are familiar with 
your own rules and laws, you will know that when 
we attain a membership of 450 it will begin to cost 
an entrance fee of $50. I almost feel now that 
I will be able to pride myself in having been the 
first president during whose administration it will 
cost something to get into this association. You 
also know, if you have followed up your own rules 
and laws, that the membership is limited to 500, 
after which we may have a waiting list, when it 
will not only require $50 but some waiting as well 
to get in. We are rapidly approaching the time 
when free admission will no longer exist, and I 
suggest to those who are here that if you have a 
friend in the trade who desires to save the cost 
of an admission fee, that you have him make his 
application for membership promptly. It will be 
doing your friend a good service 

I appreciate very highly the manner of my elec- 
tion to-day—the unanimous endorsement received 
at your hands. I appreciate greatly that which has 
been said by my co-laborer, Mr lford, and by 
the retiring president in his introduction. I trust 
that I may prove everything that has been pre- 
dicted for me in these two speeches—faithful in 
all matters requiring attention, constant in over- 
seeing the affairs of the association, and that I may 
be able, satisfactorily, to discharge every duty 
that may devolve upon me as president of this great 
association. I thank you, gentlemen, and will not 
detain you longer at this time. 


expressed 


‘essful. 


been 


This closed the annual meeting. A spe- 
cial meeting of the board of directors was 
held immediately afterward, at which C. 
G. Alford was elected treasurer, and D. L. 
Safford secretary, and also the following 
committees: 

Finance Committee—Leo Wormser, H. 
A. Bliss, A. K. Sloan, Geo. W. Street. 

Membership Committee—O. G. Fessen- 
den, Leopold Stern, Ludwig Nissen. 

Auditing Committee—Samuel H. Levy, 
Wm. T. Gough, Chas. R. Jung 

Arbitration Committee—Seth E.Thomas, 
Leopold Stern, Ludwig Nissen, Geo. W. 
Street, Samuel H. Lévy. 

Messrs. Hastings & Gleason were unani- 
mously reappointed counsel to the board. 


Samuel L. Crawford, Willard, N. Y., has 
sold out. 
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C.F.Rumpp & Sons } 
Stick Pin Cases ome \R/ Mark 1 





, Playing Card Cases 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE LEATHER GoopDs | \) 


We have a large line especially adapted 
to Jewelry, Stationery and 
Fancy Goods Trades 


PHILADELPHIA 


he Pe ome 


—s* & 


New York Salesroom 
683 & 685 Broadway 


- et 


ae he 





Chicago Salesroom 4 
35 Randolph Street Cigar Cases # 
fi 





Hand Bags 


























Retailers: You Should Send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue, Because 


BASTIAN SELLS GLASS PINS FOR LESS. 


There’s a reason why, to be sure—we are the sole owners of a patented process whereby ma 
chinery, with the aid of one intelligent young woman, is made to perform the work of half a 
dozen skilled mechanics, and perform it equally as well. 

With this advantage (which no other manufacturer has) we acknowledge no price competition 
because it is simply impossible for any other manufacturer of class pins to produce goods at our 
prices 

We want every jeweler to note our prices and compare them with others Silver Plated, and 
Sterling Silver Pins, same as illustration, in any colors of enamel, and with any letters desired 
(letters not to exceed in number those shown). 


Silver-Plated Pins, per doz., 75c.; Sterling Silver Pins, per doz., $1.87'2. 


These pins retail readily for 10 and 25 cents, respectively, and every jeweler should know that 
on the Sterling Silver Pins the best French enamel! is used. 

Of course we have skilled Die Sinkers and Engravers, some of the best in the country these 
men work on special designs exclusively. Doing such a large business on reguiar work enables us 
to sell special designs at prices lower than competitors who do only special work 

tesides class een we make to order badges, medals and buttons in either gold, silver, bronze 
or ribbon, and furthermore, we rigidly guarantee al! of our goods Special designs and estimates 
free of charge. 


BASTIAN BROS., N. 21 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The New Match Safe 


Holds 20 Paper Matches; 
The Match of the Day. 


The Most Compact Match Safe Made. 
In 14 K, and 18 K. Gold, 


ALSO MATCH SAFES FOR ALL OTHER KINDS 
OF MATCHES. 


Carrington & Co./1 8 
Makers of Gentlemen’s 
Fine Gold Jewelry. 
14 K. and 18 K. Exclusively. 


Factory, 42 Walnut St., Newark, N. J. 4 
Salesrooms, . 


1 Maiden Lane, New York. trade-mark 








Fine Black Enamel Jewelry 
MOURNING WEAR. 


Brooches, Scarf-Pins, Buttons, Cuff-Pins, Bead Necks, Hat Pins, 
Studs, Collar Buttons, Crosses, Etc. 


A. J. HEDGES & CO., 


Makers of Exclusive Designs in 14k. Jewelry, 


14 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











1865. 1865. McINTIRE & CHAMPENOIS. 1866. 
1866. McINTIRE, CHAMPENOIS & BEDELL. 1876. 


inners, 20/0. Champenois & Co. 1905. 


LOCKETS. 
Makers of Gold Jewelry. 


BROOCHES. 
CUFF PINS. 

SLEEVE BuTTons. 52 Walnut St., NEWARK, N. J. 
Trade C X K Mark. 


1905. 


—=— 


LINKS. 
STUDS. 
CROSSES. 
EAR KNOBS. 
SCARF PINS. 
LEVER LINKS. 





COLLAR BUTTONS. 

















ALBERT A. GEIGER. DANIEL C. BAUER. 


GEIGER tf BAUER, 


Manufacturers of 


FINE 
DIAMOND MOUNTINGS AND JEWELRY 


And Importers of Selected Precious Stones. 
182 BROADWAY, Cor. JOHN ST. 
Elevator 2 John St. 


NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 203 Cort. 
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Jewelry, Clocks, Watches and Optical 
Goods Exported From New York. 


WaASsHINGTON, D. C.. Jan. 25 The fol- 
lowing were the exports of jewelry, silver- 
ware and optical goods, clocks, watches and 
kindred lines’from the Port of New York 
for the week just ended: 

Alexandria: 6 packages clocks, $192 


Amalpa: 1 package jewelry, $210; 2 packages 
I I ) I 
plated ware, $417 

Antwerp: 2 packages German silver, $274 


Auckland: 11 packages plated ware, $348; 8 pack- 
ages cutlery, $289; 3 
packages clocks, $2,413 

Berlin: 3 packages watches, $200; 


packages watches, $207; 1382 


1 package jew 
elers’ sweepings, $200 

Bombay: 43 packages clocks, $834 

Buenos Ayres: 44 packages clocks, $740; 8 pack- 
ages plated ware, $973; 4,801 pieces nickel, $78,325. 

Callao: 1 package plated ware, $120 

Calcutta: 45 packages clocks, $825; 2 packages 
clocks, $480 

Ciudad Bolivar: 3 packages silverware, $225. 

Colon: 2 packages cutlery, $130 


Cartagena: 2 packages jewelry, $464; 10 pack- 
ages stereopticons, etc., $912 
East London: 8 packages clocks, $219; 5 pack- 


ages cutlery, $300 

Flensburg: 1 package cutlery, $135 

Glasgow: 17 packages clocks, $308 

Geneva: 1 package jewelry, $500 

Guayaquil: 2 packages watches, $283 

Hamburg: 4 packages plated ware, $123; 5 pack- 
ages optical goods, $339; 5 packages jewelry, $662; 
6 packages watches, $568; 4 packages cutlery, $704. 

Hongkong: 3 packages cutlery, $158; 51 packages 
clocks, $676. 

Havre: 5 packages jewelry, $1,363; 1 package 
jewelry, $200; 1 package, optical goods, $300; 1 
package plated ware, $159. 

Havana: 5 packages optical goods, $133; 3 pack- 
ages plated ware, $145; 5 packages cutlery, $145. 

Iquitos: 12 packages clocks, $175; 16 packages 
cutlery, $1,165; 1 package jewelry, $248. 

Liverpool: 1 package silverware, $884; 3 pack- 


ages plated ware, $150; 3 packages optical goods, 
$300; 36 packages clocks, $376; 1 package jewelry, 
$500; 3 packages speedometers, $125; 1 package 


silverware, $1,330; 3 packages watches, $2,160; 2 
packages jewelry, $397. 

London: 2 packages optical goods, $186; 70 pack- 
ages clocks, $2.657; 60 packages clocks, $1,217; 
8 packages watches, $1,235; 8 packages optical 
a ods, $256. 

Manila: 2 packages jewelry, $260 

Manaos: 24 packages cutlery, $1,760; 11 pack- 
ages clocks, $426; 9 packages jewelry, $1,486; 9 
packages watches, $2,323; 3 packages optical goods, 
$398 

Matanzas: 5 packages cutlery, $122. 

Melbourne: 11 packages clocks, $350; 140 pack- 
ages clocks, $2,543; 19 packages cutlery, $738; 36 
packages plated ware, $1,989 

Port Elizabeth: 4 packages plated ware, $170; 
1 package watches, $104. 

Santos: 4 packages plated ware, $769; 5 packages 
cutlery, $358; 1 package optical goods, $147 

Soerabaya: 8 packages cutlery, $782. 

Shanghai: 8 packages clocks, $108. 

Singapore: 5S pac kages clocks, $176; 5 packages 
plated ware, $729; 1 package watches, $263. 

Tampico: 1 package plated ware, 9.20. 

Trinidad: 2 packages clocks, $129. 

Vera Cruz: 26 packages clocks, $289. 

Yokohama: 115 packages clocks, $2,446. 

Chas, B. Pike, Whitehall, N. Y., has dis- 
posed of his jewelry business at that place, 
and in the future will devote his entire at- 
tention to the manufacture of sporting 
goods. 

Among concerns in Wallingford, Conn., 
which were taxed are the following: Fac- 
tory “L,” International Silver Co., $142,- 
523; factory ““M,” International Silver Co., 
$45,980; factory “P,” International Silver 
Co., $36,500; Biggins-Rodgers Co., $8,500: 
Col. W. J. Leavenworth, $6,080; Samuel 
Simpson estate, $74,254; C. H. Tibbits, 
$11,500; F. A. Wallace, $23,343; R. Wal- 
lace & Sons Mig. Co., $202,425: Charles 
Parker Co., $44,275: Simeon L. & George 
H. Rogers Co., $17,500 
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KERR & THIERY, Silversmifhs, 


Makers of Hollow Ware, Toilet Goods, and Novelties in Silver, 


Present Some Novelties for Men’s Use. 


The cigarette case which 
we illustrate is one of the 
several novelties in this 
line thatare meeting with 
great favor. Its unique- 
ness makes it desirable 
for presentation purposes 
and its practical useful- 
ness commends it for per- 
sonal use. If may be had 
in the much desired 
etched effect as shown, 
or in plain polished finish. 
The case is curved fo fit 
the pocket. 








We are at last able to offer a 
thoroughly practical silver match 
box with a striker that will ignite 
both the ordinary and safety 
match. The striker, which we 
control for this country, is € com- 
position blocR of considerable 
depth and will last indefinitely. It 
is the only box manufactured that 
will answer for any Rind of a 
match and that doesn’t require a 
renewal of the striker. It is 
made in our complete line of 
etched, repousse and plain 
designs. 


KERR & THIERY, Silversmifls, 


Broadway at Seventeenth Street, New Yorr. 


Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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WORD 
ABOUT 
COMBS 








UST 


Only a word — for the picture tells the story. 
work, pearls, tortoise-shell, artistically combined. 





For example: 


attractive designs. 


DAY, CLARK ™ 
& COMPANY, “2 





A WORD ABOUT COMBS 


Fancy leat- 
A variety of 


Makers of Gold Jewetry, 
14 Karat only. 


23 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 























Death of Levi Taylor. 

Osceota, Ia., Jan. 25—The death last 
week of Levi Taylor, a well-known jeweler 
of this section, was most sudden and un- 
expected, and caused a severe shock to his 
many friends in Osceola and vicinity. Mr 
Taylor, while playing chess Jan. 17, sud- 
denly fell over and expired before help 
could reach him. 

Mr. Taylor had been in the jewelry trade 
for nearly half a century and had been in 
business in Osceola since early in the 80’s. 
He was burned out last year, but he fully 
recovered from his loss and had just 
moved into a new building erected on the 
site of the store which has been destroyed. 
It is supposed that the anxiety over getting 
the building into shape weakened his 
heart, as his death was due to heart failure. 
He was born in 1844, so was nearly 61 
years old at his demise 

Mr. Taylor was noted for his mechan- 
ical genius, which manifested itself not 
only in his ability as a watchmaker but in 
many other ways. Among other things 
which he had made was a complete engine 
small enough to stand on a 25-cent piece, 
which he exhibited at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. Deceased is sur- 
vived by a widow and four children. 


International Silver Co.’s Suit Against 
Rodgers Bros. Cutlery Co. Soon 
to Be Tried. 

It is expected that the suit begun by the 
International Silver Co. New York, 
against the Rodgers Bros. Cutlery Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., will be tried within a 
few weeks at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
suit was begun early in January in the 
United States Circuit Court for the pur- 
pose of preventing the defendant company 
from manufacturing and selling alloyed 
cutlery goods stamped “Rodgers Bros.” 

The plaintiff claims the exclusive right 
to the trade name of “Rogers Bros.,” and 
alleges that the slight difference in the 
spelling and the capitalization of the D 
does not relieve the defendant from the 
charge of infringement. The defendant 
company is composed of Lincoln & John 
Rodgers and Clarence Goldborough. 
Mitchell, Bartlett & Brownell, of New 
York, represent the plaintiff. 





Two professional burglars dynamited the 
safe in the store of J. Levant, Scalp Level, 
Pa., one morning, recently, and got away 
with about $600 worth of goods. Later in 
the morning the same men visited a near- 
by store, but secured no booty. Beyond a 
few tracks the burglars left no clew. The 
door of the jeweler’s safe was blown com- 
pletely off, and a half dozen trays, in which 
had been placed the more valuable of the 
stock of watches, were found in front of 
the safe, empty. All the display cases were 
also ransacked. It is thought the burglars 
were headed toward Johnstown, Pa. In 
all the burglars secured about 80 watches, 
a large number of rings, some other jew- 
elry and a couple of revolvers. Two men 
of a posse of citizens who hunted for the 
burglars came up with them in the dark- 
ness in a ravine and shots were exchanged, 
but the thieves jumped over a step embank- 
ment and waded the river. The police 
are making every effort to effect their cap- 
ture 
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Good Conditions of the Antwerp Ivory 
Market During the Past Year. 

ANTWERP, Jan. 15.—The year 1904 was the 
most noteworthy the introduction 
of ivory as a permanent staple of the Ant- 
werp market, on account of the great ad- 
vances in he prices have 
progressed about 30 per cent. for heavy 
and medium teeth, notwithstanding that 
the supply has surpassed the average oi 
these last 10 years by about 46,000 kilos 

It is true that at the quarterly public 
sales of July and November, at which the 
advance was especially noted, respectively 
11,000 and offered 
than last year; but the importance of the 
the first six months of the year 
reduced the decrease in sales during 1904 
to 27,000 kilos, 329,000 kilos, 
against 356,000 kilos in 1903. 

The teeth of current quality, 
sorts, and Angola, have a value of 
33 francs per kilo; 
the light teeth, 27 
18 to 20 francs. 
are quoted at 34 francs, the 
lous at 15 to 17 francs, and the 
teeth at 13 to 14% francs per kilo. 

The total of arrivals of soft ivory shows 
a decrease of about 4,000 kilos. The qual- 
ity has not been perfect. From 35 to 36% 
francs have been paid, however, for heavy 
and medium teeth, and for teeth for bil 
liard balls 43 to 45% francs per kilo 

The ivory from Senegal, of which the 
importations show an 2,500 
kilos, offered a good selection; the heavy 
teeth have a value of 30 to 31 francs; the 
medium bangles, 23 francs; the small, 17% 
francs; the solid scrivellous, 13 francs, and 
the hollow, 8% francs per kilo. 

The situation of the Antwerp market is 
very encouraging. It has been especially 
favored by the large advances which took 
place there and which have not been fol- 
lowed to the same extent in the other ivory 
markets. This is shown by the fol 
lowing comparative tables of the prices 
paid at London and Liverpool. There is 
at the end of 1904 a difference at least of 
10 per cent. in the parity of rates in favor 
of Antwerp for the sorts represented on 
the three markets. 


since 


value shown 


26,000 kilos less were 


sales of 
namely, 


Congo 
32 to 
the bangles, 30 francs; 
small teeth 
billiard balls 
solid scrivel- 
hollow 


francs; the 
Teeth for 


advance of 


Weights Liverpool. London intwerp 
Lbs. Francs Francs Francs 
80 to 90..26% to 29% 28% to 2914 31% to 354% 
60 “ 70..25 “ 273% 27% “ 28% 30% “ 35% 
50 ** 59..24% “ 27144 27% 27% 31 ? 
41 “ 49..241%4 “ 27% 27% 2814 29% “ 32% 
30 “ 39 24% “ 26% 271 28 28 “* 30% 


1 « 2 

The quarterly public sales of ivory for 
1905 are fixed for Jan. 31, May 2, Aug. 1, 
and Oct. 31 

The store of Oscar C. Ward, Pheenix, 
N. Y., was visited, last week, by burglars, 
who secured a large amount of jewelry, in- 
cluding gold cuff buttons, gold and plated 
sleeve holders, solid gold and silver plated 
bracelets, and a number of fountain pens of 
different makes. The thieves also 
to dynamite the safe, but were frightened 
away, and effected their escape by means vf 
a horse and sleigh, which they st ; 
barn in the vicinity. They are believed to 
have been amateurs. Thus far no arrests 
have been made. 

Houghton & Wray, Brainerd, Minn., hav 
dissolved partnership, and R. B. Wray will 
hereafter conduct the business alons 


attempted 


le from a 
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Brooches, 
Scarf Pins, 


Handy Pins, 





Charms, 


Fobs, 





Plain Gold, 
| Green Variegated Gold, 








Plain, and Set with 


Pearls and Diamonds, 


in Colors, and 





Makers 
14 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Exclusive Designs 
14k. Jewelry. 


A. J. HEDGES & CO., 


Buttons, 


Etc., Etc. 


In Up-to-the-Minute Designs in 





Fancy Painted Enamels 


White and Black. 
Mourning Jewelry, 


Horsey Jewelry, Odd Jewelry. 


14 


of Exclusive Designs in 14k. Jewelry. K 
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in Collar Pins 


“SOMETHING NEW” 
ALLSOPP’S “SETS” 


Are the Talk of ‘**‘ The Trade ’’ 


“TOPPY”, ORIGINAL and PRACTICAL 


Mounted in Combinations of 


Diamonds, Fancy Shape 
Olivines, Colored Stones of 
Oriental all kinds: 
Pearls and Sapphires, 
Etc. 


Baroques 





Prices from $10.00 to $150.00 per Set. 


ALLSOPP & ALLSOPP, 


MAKERS OF 
<I: FINE JEWELRY AND MOUNTINGS 
Trade-Mark 18 and 20 Columbia Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Aftermath. 


The Holidays are over, but there will still be weddings and 
receptions, and good jewelry will continue to be in demand for 
presents and favors. Resolve to replenish your depleted stocks 
with the right kind—not expensive, but designed, made and finished 
with the greatest care. We have that kind in 


Brooches, Chatelaines, Scarf Pins, Cuff Pins, Sleeve 
Links, Chain Pins, Baby Studs, Earrings, Fobs & Seals 


14 Karat exclusively. 


ESTABLISHED 


sc" Snow & Westcott 


Makers of Good Jewelry for Seventy Years 
21-23 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORA. 


TRADE-MARK 





> 











96 YEARS MAKING SOLID GOLD RINGS 


That tells the story. That is why we can make rings of superior workmanship and finish at prices 
as low or lower than are charged for inferior goods. It is a guarantee of quality and reliability. 


We sell to legitimate We make rings to order of 
Jewelers only. any size, width or weight. 











TRADE MARK 

















Catalogue and price-list 
on application. 


Selection on approval 
to responsible jewelers. 














We are the original inventors of machinery for making Seamless Rings. 
When in the city, call, and let us show you how we make our rings. 


PECKHAM SEAMLESS RING MFG. CO., 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Est. 1849 








i Est. 1849 
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Benj. C. Weinhaus Found Dead in Bed 
at His Pittsburg Home. 

PitrspurG, Pa., Jan, 27.—Benjamin C. 
Weinhaus, of the firm of S. & B. C. Wein- 
haus, 722 Penn Ave., was found dead in 
bed this morning at his residence, 0&30 
McPherson St., in the East End. Che 
cause of his death is unknown, but it is, 
however, believed that he took poison, 
either intentionally or by mistake. On this 
point the members of his family would not 
say, although it was admitted that there 
were several bottles of poison in the room 
where he was found.- Mr. Weinhaus had 
been in poor health for some time, and it 
is said that he had brooded over business 
troubles. S. & B. C. Weinhaus, it will be 
remembered, consolidated with Sol. Cerf 
& Co. about a year ago, and at the begin- 
ning of this year dissolved partnership, 
the Weinhaus brothers a few weeks ago 
opening up in business for themselves on 
Penn Ave. 

The news of Mr. Weinhaus’ death spread 
rapidly through the city and caused many 
expressions of sorrow, as he was one of 
the best known business men in Pittsburg, 
though but 30 years old. The report of 
his death to the coroner was made by Dr. 
S. E. Morris, who was called to the house 
as soon as the body was found, and in his 
report to the Coroner no mention of a 
tragedy is made. At the morgue it was 
not known whether there was anything 
unusual in the death, and no autopsy had 
been ordered. A friend of the Weinhaus 
family gave out this statement: “Mr. Wein- 
haus was alone in his room, no nurse be- 
ing employed, as his sickness was not so 
serious as to require one. He had ex- 
pressed the opinion that he would not re- 
cover, and sometimes he would have de- 
spondent spells; it may be that in one of 
these he took poison with suicidal intent, 
but this has by no means been established, 
and it is as equally as probable that he 
reached out in the night for some of his 
medicine and got a poison instead, and 
then became so weak that he could not 
summon his family. At any rate, when 
they went to his room this morning to 
rouse him, they found him dead.” 

The deceased was a son of Charles 
Weinhaus, who had been engaged in busi- 
ness in Pittsburg for a number of years. 


Earring Revival Continues. 





LUSTER settings for earrings, a New- 
ark, N. J., paper declares, such as 
emeralds surrounded by pearls, or by dia- 
monds, are at present the correct thing 
among stage women and others who like 
pronounced effects. These earrings are 
made up in the same forms as the jeweled 
buttons now in vogue on velvet frocks. 
Pendant earrings in old-fashioned silver 
and gold with added settings of gems are 
being displayed in some of the Oriental 
shops, while antique shops offer their 
quaintest in earrings. If the rage tor cos- 
tumes of certain periods should continue, 
says that journal, jewelers predict that che 
pendant earrings, much bejeweled, may re- 
turn 


Chas. H. Morrison, Topeka, Kan., has 
conducted an auction sale prior to remov- 
ing to a new location, this week 
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New York ncieendine Hold Banquet and 
Entertainment and Arrange for 
an Annual Exhibition. 


\bout 130 men attended the general en- 
gravers’ dinner, which took place, Satur 
day evening last, in the German Mason 
Temple, 220 E. 13th St.. New York 
[hese dinners were begun four years ago, 
but attracted little attention, until last year, 
when a_ largely increased attendance 
showed that the men in the trade were be 
ginning to take considerable interest im 


them. This year there was a further in 
crease in the attendance The fraternal 
spirit was made manifest as a result of 
which preliminary action was taken toward 
the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion, which will conduct once a year a pub 
lic exhibition of drawings and specimens 
of the work executed by members Mort 
mer A. Smith, who was the chairman of 
the meeting, was authorized to appoint a 


committee to carry this plan into effect. 

Those present grouped themselves at the 
tables around banners which indicated the 
shop to which they were attached Che 
largest groups were from Tiffany & Co., 
Gorham Mfg. Co., Whiting Mfg. Co., Maus 
er Mfg. Co., Black, Starr & Frost, Interna 
tional Silver Co. and Reed & Sarton, 
and several of those present are in busi 
ness for themselves An excellent dinnet 
was served, at the close of which Wm. S 
Wagner, chairman of the committee which 
made the preliminary arrangements, named 
Mr. Smith as chairman of the meeting 
A number of the guests were called 
upon for speeches, including Charles Rauh, 
N. J. Tommins, Frank Hill, Joseph McGeer, 
G. A. Hollis, George Mortin and Howard 
S. Starrett. Mr. McGreer made a plea for 
an annual exhibit for the purpose of ele 
vating the standard of the profession, and 
he predicted that in time such an exhibition 
would attain the high plane now occupied 
by the Architectural League of New York 
Before closing he offered a toast, which all 
drank standing, to the memory of James H 
Whitehouse, late with Tiffany & Co 

Later in the evening there was a musical 
and dramatic performance. The partici 
pants, all engravers, included Wm. Brooks, 
Wm, Fitzgerald, Wm. Bristow, J. H. Fow 
ler, John Stubbs and W. H. Stoecklin. A 
feature of the performance was a farce 
written by N. J. Tommins, entitled “From 
the Boards to the Bench.” Last year Mr. 
Tommins wrote “From the Bench to the 
3oards,” which gave the engravers an op- 
portunity of showing what they could ac 
complish if they should leave their work 
and go on the stage. This time the actors 
were represented as walking back to the 
Rialto, and glad to look again for jobs in 
the old shops. Meanwhile they gave some 
of the acts which they had porformed while 
on the road. Besides Mr. Tommins the 
supposed barnstormers were J. L. Morgan, 
L. Hilliard, W. Bristow, J. Bereck, W. S 
Wagener and E. Bereck 

These committees were in charge of the 
dinner and entertainment \rrangement 
Wm. S. Wagner, chairman; Edw. G. An- 
derson, secretary and treasurer; Mortimer 
A. Smith, Jules Kuhr, George Martin, Ja 
cob Blaesser. Entertainment—N. J. Tom 
inins, chairman; John L. Morgan, Chas 
Rauh 











THE GIANT 
COLLAR BUTTONS 


IN QUALITY, IN SALES. 


Millions of Krementz 
One-Piece Collar But- 
tons made, and are 
sold all over the world. 





The Standard American Collar Button. 


Because of their HIGHEST QUALITY, BEST 
0 CONSTRUCTION, GIVING THE MOST WEAR, 

AND GREATEST COPIFORT and their IRON. 
] 


CLAD GUARANTEE. 





Extract from “‘ Printer’s ink,” 
To verify this we in- Nev, 23, 1898. 
vite the trade to read The Little Schoolmaster now 


suggests, to every pupil in his 
**The Story of a Col- class, to send a two-cent stamp Should you wish t« 


to K Co. Chestn th 
lar Button, with Il- aw 44 N. , and — + utilize is booklet 
” : to be favored with a cop f 
lustrations, which their leaflet, “The Story ae 4 to Increase your col- 


Coll ig 
may be had FREE fer a ar Button. at ny --E: lar button business, 


the asking, and to try Ink another leaflet, new or old, 

the experiment sug- that ~ half as good as this — we will, on receipt 
or that approaches it in exce 

gested on page 5 of lence, the deserving student of your order, print 


that booklet, by which will be rewarded with one of your card upon ané 


Printer’s = S, paves 8} 74 
i * as an acknowledgment o is 
all may encily deter discovery and_ contribution. send you a quantity 
mine the exact amount the Story of a Collar Buttes” of them 
: is the best piece of advertise- ” 

of 14 K. gold in Kre- ment qoute that has 

ntz plate. come to Printer’s Ink’s attention 
- P in the year of our Lord 1898. 











The several qualities of Krementz One-PieceCollar Butteas 
are stamped as follows, ON BACK. 


Quality ana Construction have made Its Reputation. 


All Krementz Coller Buttons—of every quality— 
are manufactured by 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


in their Fectory, 


49 Chestnut Street, 
PARKS BROS. & ROGERS, 


20 Maiden Lane, New York. WEWARK, WN. J. 


Selling Agents to Jobbing Trade. 





2 “men 
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9 Leading Ring Makers in America.” 


ALLSOPP BROS. 








Ax Guerantees Quality and Finish A* 


LATEST DESIGNS. 
Camp and Orchard Sts.. NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephene 6451, 


“NOILJIZTAS WO Gnas 


























Stone Seal Rings 
Signet Rings 


TRADE MARK 


Established sixty-seven years ago. 


%4 goux st. xew vrs ~~ Jeg, O. Street & Sons. 
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Career of the Late Peter Davison. 

SCHUYLERVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The re- 
cent death of Peter Davison, of which 
brief mention was made at the time, was 
deserving of greater notice, inasmuch as 
Mr. Davison was not only one of the oldest 
and best known jewelers in this vicinity, 
but was a skilled watchmaker and jeweler, 
whose ability as a craftsman, and whose 
personal worth made him one of the most 
respected and loved members of the trade 
in northern New York. 

Ir. Davison came from a family of 
watchmakers and jewelers, and was one of 
five brothers, all of whom were educated 
and trained in the trade by their father, 
Peter Davison, a clockmaker and silver- 
smith at Sherburn, N. ¥ The deceased, 
after learning the details of the trade, en 
tered the jewelry business with his two 
brothers in Maiden Lane, New York, which 
they conducted until the panic °57, which 
forced them, along with other houses, to 
close their doors. Mr. Davison then be 
came successfully a bookkeeper and travel 
ing salesman for several New York houses, 
until 1870, when he came to Schuylerville, 
and established a business on his own ac- 
count. Here for over 30 years he conducted 
his store, and reguiated timepieces of the 
people of the surrounding county for a full 
generation or more. The amount of busi- 
ness he had done in watch repairing was 
unsual for a store outside of the big cities. 
Ten years ago his records showed that he 
had regulated over 40,000 watches, and it is 
safe to say that the same proportion of 
work continued until he retired from busi- 
ness at the end of the decade 

As a business man he adhered to the 
highest code of honor and integrity, and as 
a merchant was known for his courtesy, 
tact, and general affability. He was noted 
for his knowledge of values, particularly in 
regard to watches and gems, and his de- 
cision as an expert on these subjects was 
often sought. In social life he was loved 
for his genial, whole-hearted temperament, 
his gentle humor, generous disposition and 
his ever present desire to help his fellow- 
man. His passing was a loss that is re- 
gretted not only by his friends, but by all 
those who ever came in contact with him in 
a business or a social way. 


Thieves recently made an attempt to en- 
ter the retail jewelry store of the Monaco 
Jewelry Co., Parkerson Ave., Crowley, 
La., but were frightened away before ef- 
fecting an entrance. In their flight they 
left behind them several burglar’s imple- 
ments. 








The Bowden 


Rings 


ARE COMPLETE IN VARIETY, CORRECT IN 
QUALITY AND PERFECT IN FINISH. WE 
MAKE EVERY VARIETY OF FINGER RINGS. 


J. B. BOWDEN & CO., 


{ Maiden Lane, 





NEW YORK. 
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WATT. 


These are the good-looking young men who are on their way 
to you with our New Spring Samples. 

Our January business has far exceeded all previous years. 
It more than proves that our line is right. We have never sent 
out such an attractive assortment in the years of our existence. 


Signet Rings, 
Hat Pins, Belt Pins, Waist Sets, Back Combs, 


Fobs, Fine Cut Glass. 
Stimulants for Your Spring Business. 


Wait. Simply sit down and wait. It’s worth it. If you can’t 
wait, tell us so, and we'll find a way to hasten things. 


M. J. AVERBECK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
vance HK mann Nineteen Maiden Lane, New York. 























TAVANNES WATCH CO. 


MOVEMENTS 
Fully Guaranteed and Adjusted to Heat and Cold 


16 Size Pendant Setting, Hunting and Open Face 
7, 11, 15 and 17 Jewels 


Extra Thin 12 Size, 20 Year Gold Filled Tavannes Watch, screw 
back and bezel, with 7 and 15 jewels. 


Extra Thin Model Tavannes Watches in 16 and 12 Sizes, in gun 


metal and silver cases. 


For Sale by All Jobbers 


If your jobber does not carry them in stock write us and we will furnish 
you with the names of those that do. 


TAVANNES WATCH CO. 


2 & 4 Maiden Lane 
New York 


ADOLPHE SCHWOB 
Sole Agent for the U. S. 
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UR Mr. Lisner has just 
returned from Europe 
where he has been busy 
with the creation of those 


JEWELRY NOVELTIES 


which will captivate the exclusive trade 


most 


for ] 


Our novelties shun 


Teem 


905. 
the ordinary. 
ing with color and the richness 


of design, they: present the best and 


recent examples of all that is 


clever, 
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unique, 


uncommon, in the art of the goldsmith and the enameler. 
There are ideas to be had from the Lisner display ; 


they’re worth money to you. 


You may see 


We'll welcome you whether you buy or not. 
A TIP; ask to see our new WRIST CHATELAINE 
and AUTOMOBILE PINS. 


D. LISNER @ COMPANY, 


it NOW. 





CREATING IMPORTERS OF JEWELRY NOUELTIES, 





140 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 19th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















6L 22 Diamonds, 102 4, white, imperfect, 


40 27 *: 
61F 31 ' 
1M 18 - 





**TRUE WORTH.”’ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR POPULAR PRICE DIAMONDS. 


These Lots must be sold Intact. 


12) gy, capes, - , 
233 light brown, mostly perfect, 
2 vs ox, crystals, “ es 
We solicit your trade for Recutting and Matching Diamonds. 





perct. $63.00 


ei 72.00 
“i 83.00 
” 107.00 


INTERNATIONAL JEWELRY CO., Diamond Exchange Building, {4 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Spec 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturing JEWELERS, 


Carved Rings 


51-53 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


ialty. 
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Death of Augustus V. Payton. 

PROVIDENCE, R L.; Jan 28.—The 
funeral of Augustus V. Payton, who, up 
to less than a year from the time of his 
death, was a member of the firm of Pay 
ton & Kelley, was held from his late resi 
dence on Gano St., Thursday. The cere 
monies were conducted by Rev. George 
W. Kent, of the Woodbury 
Chapel, who read selections from the 


Unitarian 
Scripture and offered prayer. Many beau 
tiful floral remembrances rested on the 
casket, among them being pieces sent Dy 
members of the firm with which the de 
ceased had been asscciated 

Mr. Payton died last Monday in the 
67th year of his age. Deceased was the 
son of George W. and Wealthy B 
(Rounds) Payton, and was born in this 
city. He received his early education in 
the schools here and later entered the em 
ploy of his father, George W. Payton, of 
the old jewelry firm of Payton & Haw- 
kins. In 1872 he entered the employ of 
Luther & Co., retail jewelers, and was also 
employed at one time by the Tilden-Thur 
ber Co. On the retirement of his brother 
from the firm of Payton & Kelley, about 
1892, Mr. Payton purchased the former’s 
interest in the firm and it was carried on 
under the same firm style. He had not 
been connected actively with the house 
since early in 1904, cwing to prolonged ill 
health 

Deceased was a member of the old S 
B. Club, which later became the Union 
Club, and was a member of the Ward 
Clerks’ Association, having taken some 
part in politics in the old Sixth Ward 
He leaves a widow and three sisters 


Importations at the Port of New York. 





Week Ended Jan. 28, 1905 


China, Glass and Earthen Ware 1904 1905. 
0) ea eer $54,240 
Earthen ware ............. 19,088 12,221 
Co  — 27,131 12,765 
Glass, GptiGal 2... .cccese 3,844 4,264 

Instruments: 

_. eer eee sane 26,334 6,987 
PA ee ese 5,590 1,465 
Philccspiies! ...cesc0s- 1,867 1,202 

Jewelry, etc.: 
re ee ere . 16,237 6,279 
Precious stones .. “es 276,015 394,012 
of: eee ‘ 37,902 22,651 

Metals, etc.: 

Bronzes ..... ae 4,447 1,378 
Celery . cee a 35,799 17,493 
Dutch metal ... — 1,184 
PR co a'e'eie <0 ; 40,711 21,619 
Plated ware ..... 214 
Silverware ...ccece 746 1,553 
Miscellaneous: 
Alabaster ornaments 54 97 
re eee 1,362 
MORES een i eer's a 7,136 1,971 
Clocks — ‘ 3,962 1,568 
. ° 21,869 3,061 
Fancy goods ...... 6,016 4,176 
SOGEE bbdacnn meted es 13,509 4,756 
Ivory, manufactures of $38 57 
Marble, manufactures of 4,582 6,588 
Statuary 1,425 2,452 


Lucius L. Kinner, Hornellsville, N. Y.. 
has been appointed local watch inspector 
for the Erie Railroad. According to the 
new rules of the company, the watches of 
the employes must be examined by the in- 
spector and a certificate rendered four 
times each year. The watch must also be 
taken to the inspector for comparison 
once every week. 
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GORHAM MF’G CO. 











Originality cf design, 

good taste in orna- 
mentation, and perfection 
in construction, are car- 
dinal principles in the 
production of Gorham 
Sterling Silver. 


aes 

















AUO 


GORHAM MF’G CO. 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
uv 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York. 


BRANCHES : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. LONDON. 


WORKS Providence and New York. 
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¥ size. 


These purses are made in sterling sil- 
ver, ring and fish scale mesh, all 
soldered links, 

This coin purse is one of our special- 
ties, and is the result of years of ex- 
perimenting. 

Its present state of perfection and 
low price are the secrets of its suc- 
cess, 

We “have made a careful study of 
what YOU want and are in position to 
send to you on memorandum a fine 
appearing and money making line of 
silver purses, and gold and silver 
chains. Also a general line of popular 
priced jewelry. 


WEIZENEGGER BROS. 


NEWARK, WN. 





President of International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union Answers Statements 
of Manufacturers’ Association. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


nication sent to one of the local papers by 
George E. Brady, president of the Inter- 
national Jewelry Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Brady makes answer to the circular 
sent out by a committee of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association to the members of that 
organization. Mr, Brady’s communication 
follows: 

A few weeks ago there appeared in the 
papers of this city an article coming from a manu 
facturing jewelers’ association, setting forth some 
of the principles of the body and purporting to 
affect the jeweler of this community. 

The article was brought to my attention by 
members of the press and those interested in the 
welfare of the worker, asking for an explanation, 
and I take this means of showing the real, true 
meaning of the circular, to which may well be ap- 
plied the quotation, “All is not gold that glitters.” 

The fact that the employes have banded tuo 
gether meet with the approval of th 
manufacturers, frown upon the organization 
of the craftsman for uniting in the interest of 
self-protection, though they themselves have united 
for this same purpose. 


[., Jan, 30.—In a commu 


daily 


does not 
who 


The jewelers’ organization proved to the world 
that it was a conservative body by the request 
presented to the employers in 1903, when they 
atked for a nine-hour day, not as a recognition 
of the union, but as a bit of justice to that por- 
tion of humanity making possible the existence of 
the employer and the success of his business. Also, 
proven by the fact that the employers’ 
association was allowed three months to consider 
the matter, procure samples and regulate 
t» meet the possible reduction in the 
labor, should the request be granted. 

These considerations on the part 
were taken advantage of by some of the 
employers to make a large stock of jewelry, so 
that the trade could be supplied when they refused 
the request, and the men had refused to work 
unless the conditions were granted. When the 
jewelers decided not to enforce their request on 
the Ist of September, the predicament of these 
manufacturers was made evident. Their factories 


this was 


prices 


hours of 


of the em- 
ploy es 


were overstocked and they were compelled to 
lessen the number of employes for some time 
after, showing that they had misinterpreted the 


situation and misrepresented matters in saying 
that they could not prepare a large stock ahead 
They gave as an excuse for not 
meeting the request of the men in a fair way that 
jewelry was a luxury and not a necessity. Such 
was the act of the employer when the employes 
were fair minded with 
a request. 

We feel that the men have gained in this, how- 
ever, for the public, which is the judge and arbiter 
of a cause such as ours, will see that right tri 
umphs in the end, even though it must be con- 
fessed that the men allowed the employers too 
much time when presenting their requests. 

As to the circular made public through the press 
ir December, calling to the attention of the em- 
ployers the fact that a resolution had béén adopted 
by the association favoring employes who will 
regard the interests of employers independent of 
outside dictation, and declaring against the em- 
ployment of any one not bringing a satisfactory 
reference from their last employer, I have this 
to say, that while employes may make a request 


ot the season. 


enough to be reasonable 











£ their employer, what is more reasonable t 
that the employes should have at fhicer f thei 
nternational organization act . 4 r repre 
sentative at such a time 

I nder uch cet nditior bs] is ire ‘ imerate¢ v¢ 
what can they expect t ‘ ige, promote 
develop, except dissatistactior mong their en 
ployes unabl to change the sit 

ay be convenient to the yers 
not a move to check and restra the natu 
sire of each to better himself a est he can 

\ word in regard to the discrimination against 
members of the unions I iufacturers Say 
that a written recommendation is not necessary, 
but advise the use of the telepl ‘ In their dis 
crimination what has become of illusion and 





delusion of employer and public known as _ the 
individual right of a than to work for whom he 
pleases, whenever and wherever he pleases? If 


we are to take reply from the circular it would 
seem that the manufacturing jeweler has assumed 
the right to control the rights of the 

What excuse has the union 
the jewelry district of this city 
which has employed for the past 18 months none 
but union 
The employer is perfectly satisfied with and never 


individual 
shop anyway? In 
there is a shop 


men, and has adopted the union label 


has trouble with his help nor interference with 
his business. Here the employes know that they 
arc recognized as something more than mere 


machines. 
On the other hand, but a litt! 
street, there is a large building 
metheds do not prevail, and 
hours of the day, resembles a school not of th 
high school variety, but more like a kindergarten 
In the jewelry trade there are three classes of 
employers, the employer 
wage, he who pays barely a living 
who openly 
ury may be 


further up the 
where the union 


which, at certain 


who pays a fair living 


wage, and he 
exploits his employes that his treas 
filled the more quickly 


Creditors File Petition in 
Bankruptcy Against Eli 
Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—A_ creditors’ 

petition in bankruptcy proceedings against 

Eli J. Boyce, residing at Braintree, and a 

manufacturing jeweler, of this has 

been brought before the United States Dis 

The Charles 


Involuntary 
J. Boyce, 


city, 


trict Court. signers are: 
Barber, Attleboro, whose account is 
$103; Conley & Straight, Providence, 


$260.72; Maurice T. Sheahan, Boston, $10; 
Edward G. Sawyer & Co., Boston, $20.16; 
Youlden, Smith & Hopkins, Boston, $16; 
William Jeffree Thompson, Boston, {99 

An intervening petition been 
presented by Attorney George B. Phipps, 
acting on behalf of Bodenheimer & Jas- 
kow and L. Heller & Son, asking that a 
receiver be appointed. The former is 
creditor to the amount of $3,191.33, and 
the latter for $344.30. 


has also 


Word has just been received at Musco- 
gee, Ind. T., of the arrest in Oakland, Cal., 
of Fred Cox, who recently secured about 
$1,000 worth of jewelry under false pre- 
The authorities of the former place 
have secured requisition papers for the ac- 
cused, who will be tried in the near future. 


tenses. 


























A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DIAMOND 
MOUNTED JEWELRY CARRIED IN STOCK. 





(MPORTERS 
AND 
SOBBERS OF 


WATCHES 
JEWELRY 





400 STATE STREET 








ALBANY, N.Y. 























The “MODEL” Fountain Pen. 


THE MODEL OF PERFECTION. 


grade rubber and fitted with a 14 K. Gold 


pen guaranteed. 


Write for samples and prices. 


HERING @ CO., 17-19 John Street, New York. 


Retail Price, $1.00 to $10.00. Made of finest 
Pen. No extra charge for special imprint. Every 
All makes repaired and returned same day received _ 
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Exquisite Perfection of Detail 








We Show 


an elaborate assortment ranging from the very conservative 
old English and Continental Models to the most modern 
ideals of Art Nouveau in Plate, Hammered Copper, Antique 
Brass or Bronze, at prices that are a revelation to the 
expert buyer. A skilled force of over 5000 artists, artisans 
and workmen stands ready to execute your orders. 
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Wherttemberg Plate Lo 
Wuerttembergische Metallwaren -Fabrik 
9 Geislingen—Goeppingen, <9 _— 


london. New York, 


New York Office and Showrooms at, 
43-51 WEST FOURTH STREET. 
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Our 
Hand-made 
Cases 


are constructed in the old relia- 
ble way, which is a pride tu 
the manufacturer, dealer and 
wearer. 


ALL CASES BEARING 
THIS MARK ARE 
HAND-MADE. 


STAMPED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUBOIS 
WATCH CASE CO., 


MAKERS OF 


SOLID GOLD CASES. 
NEW YORK. 















Burglars Rob Store of Mrs. L. Frigerio, 
New Orleans, La., of Stock 
Worth $1,850. 


New OrveAns, La, Jan. 25.—Bold 
and daring was the robbery perpetrated 
early Monday at the store of Mrs. L. Fri- 
gerio, dealer in nautical, optical and other 
instruments, at 1015 Canal St., the thieves 
getting away with booty estimated at 
$1,850. 

The police believe that the thieves made 
a careful study of the premises before com- 
mitting the robbery, and that some time early 
in the morning they got in a vacant store, 
137 Bergan St., and by jumping over one 
fence and procuring a ladder to scale an 
other one, finally got to the Frigerio store. 
The large door, the glass of which 1s 
protected by iron bars, was first attacked 
with a knife, but this proving unsuccessful. 
the thieves finally mounted a transom 
above it and dropped into the store. There 
was no light in the premises at the time. 
but there is reason to believe that the raid 
must have been conducted with dark lan- 
terns, as a careful selection of the stock 
was made and the most valuable instru- 
ments and pieces were taken. 

A list of the articles missing includes: 
A pair of gold opera glasses, two pairs of 
pearl opera glaSses, worth $45; 23 pairs of 
pearl opera glasses, worth $206; six pairs 
of aluminum opera glasses, worth $89; two 
pairs of black opera glasses, worth $16; 
11 pairs of black opera glasses, worth $46; 
two marine glasses, worth $50; three ma- 
rine glasses, worth $47; a set of drawing 
instruments, worth $12; four folding rules, 
worth $2.40; one dozen razors, worth $18; 
two steel tapes, worth $11; 43 gold rings, 
worth $129; one dozen gold filled band 
tings, worth $6; eight watch chains, gold, 
worth $24; four short neck chains and 
three neck chains of gold, worth $39; nine 
gold fob chains, worth $23.50; three gold 
filled metal fob chains, worth $9; three 






























Taylor @ Ball, 

H. W. Ball @ Co., 
Ball, Barnard @ Parsell, 
Ball, Barnard @ Rogers, 
Ball @ Barnard, 


“The Bracelet House” 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


Everything in 
GOLD BRACELETS 
















Wm. H. Ball @ Co., 
Kent @ Woodland, 





16 John Street, - - 


New York 





















in the timin 
only Series 


68 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





43 out ot 8 PRIZES 


were awarded to 


PATEK, PHILIPPE & CO. 


contest of the Astronomical Observatory in Geneva, for the year 1903, comprising the 
s Prize, all the First Prizes (2), all the Second Prizes (10), all the Third Prizes (7). 9 
Fourth Prizes out of 11, 5 Honorable Mentiors out of 6, and 9 Simple Mentions out of 18. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 





metal fob chains, worth $9.50; four metal 
fob chains, worth $16; two gold and silk 
ribbon fob chains, worth $10; four plated 
fob chains, worth $3; six nickel chains, 
worth $9; 16 silver bracelets, worth $21; 
55 gold filled watch chains, worth $188; 
28 gold filled bracelets, worth $84; 22 
metal fob chains, worth $33; two alarm 
clocks, worth $3; two dozen earrings, 
worth $60; a silver bracelet, worth $1 

The value of the above, which is over 
$1,250, is augmented by about $600 worth 
of other instruments and trinkets, which 
are not to be found, and which are be 
lieved to have been part of the loot 

The burglary was not discovered until 
the following morning, when Louis Fri 
gerio opened the store at 6 a. m. When 
the articles were found to be missing the 
police were immediately notified, and De- 
tectives Schultz and Reynolds were put 
upon the case. Further than discovering 
that the same thieves robbed a barber shop 
in Commercial Alley a few nights back, no 
clue or definite information has been ob 
tained 


Further Developments in Dover-Green- 
wood Litigation Over Patent on 
Pin-Tongue Joint. 
PrRoviIpENCE; R. I., Jan. 30.—Another de 
velopment in the long litigation between 
George W. Dover and Thomas F. Green- 
wood and the latter’s interests was reached 
Saturday, when a new bill in equity was 
filed in the United States Circuit Court by 
the Dover interests against the Greenwood 
people to compel the issue of letters patent 
in favor of Dover. Improvements and 
changes in pin tongues and pin tongue 

joints are involved. 

According to the complainants Dover was 
the original inventor of the improvement 
involved in the contention. He filed an ap- 
plication for a patent in September, 1901. 
On Feb, 1, 1902, Greenwood filed an appli- 
cation for a patent, making a claim that 
was identical with that of Dover Che 
Government examiner found in favor of 
Greenwood. Dover took an appeal to the 
Board of Examiners in Chief, the exam- 
iner’s decision was reversed and _ priority 
awarded to Dover. It is further asserted 
on behalf of the complainant that an ap 
peal was taken to the Commissioner of 
Patents of the United States in person and 
the decision of the appeal board in Dover’s 
favor was sustained. An appeal was taken 
to the Circuit Court of \ppeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which reversed the deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of Patents and 
awarded priority to Greenwood and letters 
patent were issued to D. M. Watkins & Co., 
assignees of Greenwood, dated June 238, 
1904, and that the claim of Dover was 
finally rejected by the Patent Office and let- 
ters patent were refused to him. 

lhe complaintants ask that the court 
may decree that George W. Dover as as- 
signor and George W. Dover & Co. as as- 
signees are entitled to letters patent for the 
Invention. 


The show window in the store of Samuel 
Bizar, broken, 
a short time ago, by thieves who stole 25 


Morristown, Pa. was 
gold rings, 20 watch charms, seven pairs 
of gold eyeglasses and two pairs of opera 


glasses. 
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Games Rolled Last Week by Jewelers’ 


the last 
Bowling League of New 


Bowling League of New York. 


rhere creditable scores at 
games of the Jewelers’ 


York, as will be 


were some 


week's 


seen by the results tabulated as follows: 


Jan, 24 likin, Lambert ( s. King Opti 
C 
l 2 3 l 2 3 
Iigen 174 154 142 Regenhard .133 159 157 
Wakefield 134 177 193 Reast 153 153 165 
Dean . ...152 114 158 Bossong 147 132 117 
Tickell .....158 145 157 Gorkum 146 223 132 
Howell .. 167 202 171 Holker 194 180 1990 
Totals 785 792 821 Totals 773 847 761 
Jan. 25 Udall & Ballou s. Gorham Mfg. ( 
(Postponed on account of the blizzard.) 
Jan. 26.—Elgin Nat onal Watch (¢ x < f 
Wood & (¢ 
] 2 3 1 2 ; 
Lane ...--128 129 145 J. B. Wood.130 170 162 
Maylone -111 118 122 vane OO 
..+. 90 90 90 Munford 145 149 
Mackay ..117 139 125 Knox 181 168 131 
Whitney 146 174 99 W. G. Wood.169 166 202 
E. E. Wood.190 190 163 
Totals 992 650 581 
Totals 760 839 807 
Jan ssen and Lewts Co.s s. Jos. Fahys 
ce ¢ 
l 2. §$ 1 2. 3. 
Knopf .. 169 178 190 Lebouseur 133 154 146 
Hutten 114 130 136 Haines 156 161 137 
Conner 122 133 145 Hall .137 190 147 
Meyer ..146 111 152 Martens 172 177 154 
Ruefer . 154 198 168 Ketcham 120 160 159 
Totals 705 750 791 1otals ...718 842 743 
Per 
cent Hig! 
Won. Lost. age. score 
Avery & Brown.. . 19 5 .792 897 
C. F. Wood & Co.... - 28 7 766 884 
liffany & Co 18 6 750 867 
Jos Fahys & Co.. 21 9 700 866 
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Representatives’ Bowling As 


sociation 


| Charles A. Senter, Lawrence, 

Makes a General Assignment Under 
Massachusetts Laws. 

Mass., Jan. 30 

Saturday 


Reynolds of Bos 





LAWRENCE, 


Senter, 536 


Essex St., 


assignment to Edwin E 
has called a meeti & « 
| Washington St 

Boston, for Friday of this week. 
Among the creditors are D. C 
& Co., Inc., A. Paul & Co., the Smith, Pat 
terson Co., Knapp & Co., 
E. Reynolds, Boston. The 
about $3,500 in stock and in 


ton The ; ssignee 
t 


creditors a lis Office on 


George E 


Che assets, 
stallment accounts, are 
Senter 


began business at 


1900, coming here from Haverhill, 


where he is 


difficulties 


lhe entire trade will undoubtedly be in 
terested in the announcement made on an 
other page of this issue of THE CIRCULAR 
relating to the new 
ments 


prices of watch move 


his schedule, which goes into ef 


both jobbers and retailers alike 





Mass. 


and E 


Lawrence 


L E. Waterman Co 14 7 666 803 
Julius King Optical Co 16 1 1 S64 
\ikin, Lambert & Co 14 l 18 821 
Dennison Mfg. Co 15 15 00 853 
\. H. Smith & Co.... 10 14 417 863 
Udall & Ballou 10 14 $17 S41 
(Gorham Mfg. Co 8 13 81 745 
Nissen and Lewis Cos ” in q SOS 
Keystone and Crescent Cos. 7 17 292 id5 
Elgin National Watch Co ‘ 4 


Charles A. 
made an 


I 


Pe rcival 


liabilities are 


estimated at $2,800. 


l 


Mass., 
said to have been in financial 


WEEKLY by the Elgin National Watch Co., 


fect to-day, will be found of importance to 
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aire 


NOT HOT CAKES 


BUT SELL LIKE THEM. 





Neck Chains, Guard Chains, 


Bracelets, Cuff Links, 
Cuff Pins, Hearts, 
Crosses, Hat Pins. 





15 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


























This will be a WATCH Year 








WE CAN FILL 
ORDERS 
FOR ALL GRADES 


AND MAKES 
OF WATCHES. 









A S K F @) R O U R 
CALENDAR. 




















Place your 
ORDERS with us. 
better 


We 


are prepared 


limited 
not on our books, 


TRY US. 





CROSS & BEGUELIN, 

















than 
ever to fill your ORDERS 
PROMPTLY. 


Resources un- 


If your name is 








ALL DESIRABLE 
MAKES AND 
STYLES OF GOLD 
AND GOLD 
FILLED CASES 
IN GREAT 
VARIETY. 





(7 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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Important Customs Decisions on Pearis, 
Watch Guards, Coin Purses and 
Time Detectors. 


Pearls pierced and not strung or set are 
dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valorem by si- 
militude to pearls in their natural state, ac- 
cording to the decision made last week by 
the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers, New York, in passing upon the 
protest of Charles E. Rushmore. In this 
ruling the Board followed the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Neresheimer case. General Apprais- 
er Sharretts, in his opinion, says: 

“This protest covers 85 pearls, which the ap- 
praiser in a special report states ‘have been care- 
fully selected, matched, and assorted and, in fact, 
are said to have been strung and require only 
to be restrung in order to form a necklace. They 
are in the same condition as those passed upon by 
the Board in G. A. 5146 (T. D. 23748).’ Based 
upon this report, we hold that said merchandise 
is dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valorem under Par. 
486, Act of July 24, 1897. In G. A. 5146 (T. 
ID. 23748) the Board reached a different conclu- 
sion, and was affirmed by the Circuit Court for th: 
southern district of New York in suit 23328. 
Upon review by the Circuit Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, the lower court was reversed and the 
pearls were held to be dutiable by similitude at 
10 per cent. ad valorem under Par. 436. See T. 
D. 25876. On the authority of this decision, we 
sustain the claim in the protest that said mer- 
chandise is dutiable at 10 per cent. ad valorem 
under Par. 436. The Collector’s decision is re- 
versed.” 


Hammel, Riglander & Co.’s_ protest 
against the assessment of duty by the Col- 
lector at New York on watch guards was 
sustained, last week, by the Board, who 
held that the merchandise was dutiable at 
35 per cent. ad valorem. General Ap- 





praiser Sharretts, who wrote the opinion, 
says: 

“The merchandise covered by this protest con- 
sists of watch guards composed of sections of 
nickel-plated steel and of leather. The metal parts 
consist of a bar, a swivel, and short lengths of 
chain which alternate with strips of leather, some 
tooled and others stitched, attached to the chain 
parts by ornamental caps. The preponderance of 
the evidence shows that in each of the various 
styles the leather is of greater value than the 
metal, it appearing that the leather parts have 
to be manipulated and attached by hand, whereas 
the links nd other metallic parts are all the product 
of machine. Based on this evidence, we find as 
to all the merchandise that it is a manufacture 
composed of metal and leather of which leather is 
the component material of chief value. We sus- 
tain the claim in the protest that the articles are 
dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem under Par. 
450, Act of July 24, 1897. The Collector’s de- 
cision in assessing duty on the merchandise at 45 
per cent. ad valorem under Par. 193 is reversed.” 

Small metal coin holders, in shape simi- 
lar to hunting-case watches, were, last 
week, held by the Board to be dutiable at 
45 per cent. and not at 60 per cent. as 
jewelry, the protest of the Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co. against the higher rate of duty 
being sustained. The reasons stated by 
General Appraiser Sharretts are as fol 
lows: 

“These protests cover certain so-called ‘coin 
purses,’ which are severally about one inch in 
diameter and composed of metal made in imitation 
of gun metal. The lid or upper case of the 
purses opens upon pressing a post connected with 
a spring, and, being provided with a pendant ring, 
when the lid is closed the article bears a close 
resemblance to a small hunting-case watch. These 
purses are intended to hold small coins, which, 
by means of a spiral spring, are pressed against 
a rim in the form of a semi-circle and thus pre- 
vented from falling out. Duty was assessed upon 
these articles at 60 per cent. ad valorem under 
the provision of Par. 434 for jewelry. The im- 











Flayden W. Wheeler & Co., 





jewelry. 


Importers of diamonds, and 
manufacturers of diamond 


Our stock, -always complete, 
will be reinforced and ready 


for the Spring business. 


Liberal selections and prompt 


service assured. 





London, 50 Holborn Viaduct. 





2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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perters claim them to be dutiable at 45 per cent. 


ad valorem under Par. 193, Act of July 24, 1897 
In our opinion, the importers’ contention is well 
feunded. We find that the purses in question are 
articles of utility, somewhat novel construc 
tion, and that they are not commonly known as 
jewelry. The protests are sustained and the Col 


lector’s decision in each case is reyersed 
The Board last week reversed the Col 


lector’s action in assessing an importation 


of time detectors as “manufactures of 
metal” at 45 per cent. under the provisions 
of Par. 193 of the Tariff Act of 1897. The 
importers, Nanz & Co., New York, claimed 
the merchandise should be entered as watch 
movements, dutiable under Par. 191, at 
“specific rates, according to the number of 
jewels therein, plus 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
and the cases at 40 per cent.” The Board 
ordered a reliquidation of the entries on 
the basis of 11 jewels per movement 


Opticians of Philadelphia, Pa., Adopt a 
Minimum Price List. 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 25.—The opticians 
of this city have just succeeded in forming 
an association to prevent the cutting of 
prices and also to stop the selling of specta- 
cles to retail customers at wholesale prices 
by the jobbing houses. 

Several meetings have been held, and yes- 
terday at the Continental Hotel the opti- 
cians finally formed an organization, draft- 
ed the constitution appended below, and 
adopted a minimum list. The organization 
includes all the leading opticians and most 
of the smaller ones. A committee has also 
been appointed to wait upon the wholesale 
houses in order to get their co-operation. 

CONSTITUTION 
Article I 

The name of this association shall be the Asso 

ciation of Retail Opticians of Philadelphia 


Article II 
The objects of this association shall be to pro 
tect and safeguard the interests of the trade, to 
discourage the sale of goods except at a fair 
mercantile profit by the adoption of a minimum 


price list, and to encourage mutual intercourse 
and good fellowship among opticians 
Article III. 

Any person engaged in the retail 

is eligible for membership in this association. 
Article IV 

his constitution and by-laws may be altered 
or amended at any regular meeting of the asso 
ciation by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present, provided that every member of the asso- 
ciation shall have been notified of the intended 
change at least 10 days previously. A meeting 
may be called at any time by the chair or on the 
written request of five members. 

BY-LAWS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
Article I. 

The annual dues shall be $1 per annum, payable 
in advance. Any member in arrears for one year 
may be dropped from the roll unless same is paid 
within three months, after being notified by the 
treasurer. : 


optical business 


Article IT. 

The officers of this association shall consist of 
a president, vice-president, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, and four other active members who shail 
constitute the executive committee rhé officers 
shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of 
the association to be held on the second Tuesday 
in January of each year at a place designated by 
the chair. 





Article III 
| The treasurer shall keep all moneys of the as- 
sociation and disburse the same upon the signed 
order of the president and secretary, keeping a 
correct account of all his transactions, and 1 
port the same at each annual meeting and also 
when required by the president 

[he officers for the ensuing year are as 
President, J. T. Kavanagh; vice- 
president, Howard Price; secretary, C. A. 
Longstreth; treasurer, J, C. McAllister. 
The executive committee to act with the 


fi ye ws: 
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: ] 
above four consists of A. F. Fellman, H 
D. Huber, A. D. McClenaghen and A, Mar- | E EM 
tin. 
MINIMUM PRICE LIST FOR LENSES f 
(Beveled or frameless.) D 
As adopted by the retail opticians of Philadelphia, IF 
Jan. 10, 1905 
° ~~ 
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Huber & Enos, Chicago, Go Into Volun- 
tary Bankruptcy. 
Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—Huber & Enos have bd 
gone into bankruptcy and according to a Ingomar Goldsmith @ Co., 
report liabilities are $3,247, and the assets 
$300. The firm is composed of G. A. Hu- 


ber and ‘Thomas J. Enos Importers of Diamonds and Precious Stones, 


Mr. Huber began business here in 1897 in 


the firm of Kienappel & Huber, and later in f } . 














the year his partner withdrew. The firm Manufacturers of Mountings 


continued under the same style until 1902 


with Arthur F. Kienappel as a partner. In an d D i amon d Je WwW el r y 
that year Huber succeeded the firm, and in : 
September last he admitted to the firm Mr. Office, 182 Broadway, Cor. John Street, : 
Enos, who had been in the employ of the Factory, 30 Maiden Lane, New York. 
F. E. Morse Co. 

The firm had a small stock for the manu- 
stasis ge" | PHILIP BISSINGER & CO 
be worth from $1,000 to $2,000. “9 : 

At the annual meeting of the Liberty [mpor ers of 
Cut Glass Works, Egg Harbor City, N. J., 
the following officers were elected: Presi DIA MON DS 
dent, Thomas C. Strittmatter; vice-presi- | i sy 
dent, Charles Cast; secretary, Albert C. | 5 cs — “a ara ‘ 

Stephany; treasurer, Robert Ohenmeiss. | PEA RLS AN D PRECI( yl > - | ONES, ' > 


The directors are John E. Marsden, N. | 


Marsden and John Diamond 12-414 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. f 
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W™ S. HEDGES & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


Precious Stones and Pearls. 
170 Broadway, Corner Maiden Lane, New York. 


26 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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John F. Saunders, cutter ana importer of 
DIAMONDS “"vreciou 


PRECIOUS STONES 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
68 Nassau St., cor. John St., S4 Suilding. | NEW YORK. 








DIAMOND CUTTERS. 
maLLiet * 


LONDON, 50 Holborn Viaduct. 


14 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 
AMSTERDAN, 2 Tulpstraat. 


GOODFRIEND BROS., 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF PRECIOUS AND IMITATION STONES. 
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Sapphires Emeralds 





Copyricut, 1895, By Gooprarznp Bros. 


9-11-13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


256 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. Tel. No. 
to Rue Cadet, Paris. 662 Cortl’t. 


Lapidary Works: 93-95 William St., New York. 


PEARLS ° ~~ 


Necklaces, Ropes of Pearls, Pairs of Pearls, 
Drops and Buttons. 


Diamonds and Fine Colored Stones. 











We have one of the 
MOST IMPORTANT 
Meese Of . «lt le 


FRED. W. LEWIS ®@ CoO., 


IMPORTERS anv CUTTERS, 


| Maiden Lane, - - - New Yorr. 

















The Largest Diamond. 
Gem of Over Three Thousand Carats Re- 
ported to Have Been Found in 
the Transvaal. 
Diamond importers and experts in pre- 
cious stones are cautious in talking of the 


big crystal found in the new Premier 
Mine of the Transvaal, South Africa, 
which, according to cable messages, which 
were published, Monday, in New York 


and other parts of the world, weighs about 
3,030 carats. If this is so, the stone is the 
largest white diamond ever found. Estimates 
of its value, as published in the daily news- 
papers, vary from $4,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
Insurance was effected in London to the 
amount of $2,000,000. 

Some importers and were in- 
clined to discount the reports more or 
and impute result 
of energetic press work in behalf of Pre 
mier stock interests, bull the 
shares in the stock markets, or for other 
reasons. One of the largest firms dealing 
directly with the De Beers Selling Syndi- 
cate cabled to London for information, and 
was informed that no really authentic in- 
formation as to the quality or value of the 
stone is to be had in Europe. 


cutters 
less 
some exaggeration as a 


possibly to 


Regarding the actual effect of the dis- 
on the Premier shares, the follow- 
ing was contained in one of the press mes- 
sages, dated Monday, at London: 

The nominal capital of the Premier company is 
£80,000. It earned, last year, £667,738, and the 
market value of the shares is now in the neigh- 
borhood of £10,000,000 October and 
January £1 shares from 40 to 80, 
When the latter reached a few 
ago the shares were shilling pref- 
erence shares and half-crown deferred shares. 
The former were quoted on Friday, of last week, 
at £9 5s., and the latter on Wednesday, at 
£14 10s., on Thursday, £15 5s., and on Friday, 
£18. 

Reports were circulated that the advance 
in shares was caused in part by heavy buy- 
ing on the part of De Beers people desirous 
of obtaining control of the new mine. 


covery 


Between 
have 
figure 

split into five 


risen 


was days 


It is supposed that as so large a stone 
would not be available commercially, it will 
soon be cut into smaller gems. much 
the loss will be in cutting will be uncertain 
until the work is performed. No informa- 
tion is given out as to the shape, color and 
fire of the stone, and there is much inter- 
est in the trade in relation to these points; 
also as to the possible effect of the division 
of the gem upon these qualities and the 
probability of the lines of cleavage being 
favorable to the most use of the 


How 


effective 
stone. 

As to possible effect of the discov- 
ery on the value of the New Premier Mine, 
it is pointed out that no information has 
reached the public as to whether this enor 
alluvial or came 
fact that the 
company must pay to the Government about 
60 per tend to 
keep the full value of the stone from swell- 


any 


mous diamond was from 


a regular pipe, The Premier 


cent. of its receipts, must 


ing the assets of the company to the 


tent first predicted on the disc very of the 


eX- 


stone 

Ex-Congressman Jefferson M. Levy, one 
of the New York shareholders in the Pre 
mier Mine, notified by 
cable of the discovery of the enormous 
gem, but received no particulars as to its 


was among those 
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quality or the circumstances under which 
it was found. 

George F. Kunz, of Tiffany & Co., said 
the only diamond of similar size ever found 
was a black diamond, weighing 3,032 carats, 
which was found in Brazil a few years ago, 
and because of its color was useful only 
for mechanical purposes 

The Braganza gem, belonging to the late 
emperor of Brazil, weighed 1,680 carats, 
but is now generally classified as a white 
topaz 

The Jagersfontein excelsior, found a 
decade ago, when in the rough, weighed 
9714 carats The Kohinoor originally 
| 


weighed 793 carats, but was reduced 
cutting and recutting to 102% carats 


Death of George L. Howe. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 30.—George L 
Howe, who was for nearly 50 years in 
the jewelry trade in Boston, died, Friday, 
at the home of his nephew, Geo. E Howe, 
18 Melville St., after a year’s illness, of a 
complication of diseases, aged 75 years 

Mr. Howe was born in Worcester, and 
was the son of Levi and Lydia (Goddard) 
Howe. He lived in Worcester untii 25 
years old, learning the trade of watch 
maker in the store of Simeon N. Storey, a 
brother-in-law, and at that time in business 
on Main St. He removed from Worcester 
to Boston, where he lived nearly 50 years, 
being continuously engaged in watch mak 
ing. 

Mr. Howe went to Boston to enter the 
employ of an uncle, Jobal Howe, in charg 
of the watch making department at the 
store owned by the Shreve, Crump & Low 
Co., where he remained 10 years. Later 
he entered business with Henry Guild & 
Sons, where he remained until one year 
ago, when he retired 

Mr. Howe was of a quiet disposition 
and cared little for society or public life 
for which reason he never became con 
nected with any fraternal or social socie 
ties. He is the last of his family, his neat 
est surviving relatives being nephews and 
nieces. He leaves two nephews and two 
nieces in Worcester, Gorge E. Howe, at 
whose home he died; George A. Stearns, 
Mrs. Roger F. Upham and Miss Hattie L 
Stearns. He also leaves a nephew in Lei 
cester, Dr. Charles G. Stearns. 

The funeral was from the Howe home 
at 2.30 Pp. M. to-day 
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4 Occasionally you need one of those so-called 
‘“‘old mine” square stones and you do not know 


f where to find it. Call or write to 
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CHAS. S. CROSSMAN @ CO. 
3 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
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where you will always find some in stock. Ny 
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Appraisals Made, Estates a Specialty, 
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RUDOLPH & SNEDEKER 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


JULES JURGENSEN WATCHES 


28 John Street and 65 Nassau Street, - New York 

















GENUINE, UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL GEMS. 


Cabochon, Carbuncle and Pear Shapes a Specialty. Translucent Amazon-Stone. 
Beautiful Multi-Colored Tourmalines. Malachites, Sun-Stones, Jaspers, Etc. 


Write for Sample Consignment and Prices. 


LOUIS J. DEACON, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

















AMSTERDAM. 


EDUARD VAN DAM, 
DIAMONDS. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 101 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


OUR PRODUCT IS ALL OF THE CELEBRATED “VAN DAM’”’ CUTTING. 


IMPORTER AND CUTTER OF 
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Teleph one, 8978 John. 


JOHN LAMONT » 


Announces to the trade that he 


has this day admitted to part- 
nership his son, Clifford F. Lamont. 
The business will be continued 


under the firm name of 


JOHN LAMONT & SON, 


Importers and Cutters of Precious Stones, 


51-53 MaIpEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


February 1, 1905. 




















CABLE ADDRESS 
' GEMFINDER,’’ LONDON. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“a 
GEMFINDER,’’ PARIS. 


FREDERICK A. JEANNE. 


DEALER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT IN ORIENTAL 
PEARLS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
“ GEMFINDER,” PARIS. 


5 Square de l’Opera, PARIS. 


I solicit your orders, and offer my services to those who find it impos- 
sible to come to Europe. 

My reputation ‘as an expert in Diamonds, all other precious stones and 
Pearls, is well known by all the New York importers, 





Examination of Samuel Orbach, Bank- 
rupt Jeweler, of Utica, N. Y., 
Continued. 

Utica, N. Y., Jan. 30—Samuel Orbach, 
who is in bankruptcy, was examined before 
Referee in Bankruptcy Comstock again to- 
day, and the hearing adjourned until 
Thursday at 10 o'clock. - 

Thomas S. Jones, representing the trus 
tee, and Hirsh & Hyman, of New York, 
conducted the examination. Orbach said he 
bought all his diamonds from Hirsh & Hy 
man and L, Adler & Son, buying stones for 
small rings from the latter firm. He said 
he had probably bought half a dozen stones, 
worth $200 a piece from Hirsh & Hyman 
within the past year. They had been sold, 
but to whom Orbach said he did not know. 
All were cash purchases, he said, and no 
memorandum was kept by him. Orbach de- 
nied the query that he had taken diamonds 
to his son in New York, when he made the 
trips to put up for the U. S. Steel stock, 
in which he testified at the former hearing, 
he sunk $8,400. Orbach said he did not 
take any jewelry either. 

Orbach denied that any stock had been 
packed up and shipped from his store. His 
wife, he said, had shipped some dishes to 
his daughter, Annie Zuker, in Third Ave., 
New York. He could not give the name 
of a singke customer to whom he had sold 
a bill of goods amounting to $50 within the 
six months preceding his failure. He de- 
nied having assigned any contracts under 
which he had soldvjewelry or diamonds, 
he to retain title until the property was paid 
for. 

The witness was questioned about the 
$5,000 special account fund which was tak 
en out of the Utica City National Bank by 


him. He said he turned the money 
over to his wife as it belonged to her, but 
he admitted that some of the fund 


deposits were from his business. His wife, 
he said, gave $1,500 as a dowry to their 
married daughter out of the $5,000. 
Orbach, when asked if he had $2,000 in 
diamonds jin his stock, Dec. 1, answered 
negatively. All the diamonds he had were 
in rings which retailed from $12 to $18. 
He testified that he had given his daughter, 
Mrs. Zuker, $1,500 in 1904, money which 
he had borrowed in 1901. Orbach said his 
daughter earned the money giving music 
lessons. Orbach was also questioned about 
life insurance policies. He said he took 
out a $20,000 policy in 1903, made one pay- 























Oppenheimer Bros. & Veith, 


Cutters of Diamonds, 


65 NASSAU ST. (PRESCOTT BUILDING), NEW YORK. 


AMSTERDAM, 


LONDON, 
*2 Tulp Straat. 


40 Holborn Viaduct. 


CUTTING WORKS, 
Cor. Union & Nevins Sts., Brookiyn. 
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ment of about $1,200, and then surrendered 
the policy and got a $3,000 policy. It also 
developed that he had 
in the schedules. 

Orbach’s stock has 
Von Praag & Co. for 
praised for $1,610. 
receiver took from Orbach at the last hear 
ing, is in the possession of Referee in 
Bankruptcy Comstock. Orbach says it is 
a diamond doublet 


other insurance not 


; ' , 
been purchased by 
$1,640. It was ap 


Che diamond which the 


Suits by Gorham Mfg. Co. to Protect Its 
Patents on Moulds for Casting Metals. 

Suit was begun, recently, in the United 
States Circuit Court at New York, by the 
Gorham Mfg. Co., against the Mauser Mfg 
Co., Max Ams, president, and Gus- 
taf Kolb, treasurer of the latter company, 
to restrain an 
patent owned by the Gorham Mfg. Co. on 
moulds for casting metals, the complainant 
alleging that there has been infringement by 
the defendant company and its officers 
Herbert Knight, attorney for the plaintiff, 
obtained a subpeena, and as there has not 
yet been an appearance on the part of the 
defendants, the defense is not outlined 
though will probably be a general denial 

A number of similar suits are now pend 
ing. Howland Murray & 


also 


alleged infringement of a 


Prentice, last 


week, entered their appearance as attor 
neys for Dominick & Haff and H. Blan 
chard Dominick upon whom a= subpcena 
was served some time ago. In the case 


Providence, R 
answer to the 


against Joseph G. Weyer, 
I. the defendant filed an 
complaint, not denying the validity of the 
patents, but denying that there has been 
infringement. To this the plaintiff has just 
put in its replication, and it is expected 
that the case will go to trial. Testimony is 


now being taken in the suit brought 
against Graff, Washbourne & Dunn. Tif- 
fany & Co. and the Whiting Mfg. Co. have 


taken out licenses under the terms of which 
they are permitted by the Gorham Mfg 
Co, to use the patented processes. 

The patents in question are based on the 
mixture of plaster of paris and non-melt- 
ing fibers, forming 
molds, also on certain uses of rubber pat- 
terns from which are constructed intricate 
molds. 


such as asbestos, in 





Mrs. L. D. Chipman has succeeded to 
the business of the Marcotte Jewelry Co., 
Stockton, Kan. 
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DIAMONDS, 
NEW YORK. 


(Prescott Building.) 





ODD. GEMS. 
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THE PASSMORE GEM CO 
BOSTON, MASS. 











VAN GELDER, KAHN @ CO. 


IMPORTERS, CUTTERS, 
170 Broadway, 249 Longue Rue 


d’Argile, 
New York. Antwerp, Belgium. 





Dealers in and Importers of Diamonds are Cordially Invited 
to Visit our Antwerp Office and Cutting Works. 
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STERN BROS. & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


CUTTING WORKS: 
138-142 West 14th St., N.Y. 


LONDON, 
29 Bly Place. 


68 Nassau Bdt., 
NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO, 
103 State Street. 
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New Importations Constantly Arriving 
enable us to always guarantee our customers a uni- 
form grade of our regular line—Opals—Bouton Pearls 
—Round Pearls—Half Pearls—Montana Sapphires— 


Garnets and Doublets. 


New York, 51 Maiden Lane. 
Providence, 212 Union St. 
Paris, 5 Cite Trevise. 

Idar, 14 Hauptstrasse. 


TELEPHONE, 219 JOHN. 
Importers of Precious and Imitation Stones 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


Waltham Watches 


EVERY GRAVE, 


Solid Gold, Gold-Filled 
and Silver Cases, em- 
bracing all sizes, and 
in complete variety 
of designs. 


AVERY & BROWN, 


68 Nassau St., New York. 











Distinguished Statesmen to Attend An- 
nual Banquet of the Philadelphia 
Jewelers’ Club. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22. 
n exceptional order will be one of the fea- 
tures of the 10th annual banquet of the Phil 
adelphia Jewelers’ Club, to be given Feb, 22, 
judging from the list of speakers so far 
announced. J. Warner Hutchins and L. P 
White, of the banquet committee, have just 
returned trom Washington, D. C., with ae- 
ceptances from the following United States 
senators: Clapp, Minnesota; Scott, West 
Virginia; John M. Thurston, Nebraska; 
Congressmen John Sharp Williams, Missis 
sippi; Tourney, Indiana; Edgar Hamilton, 
Iowa; Henry Loudenslager, New Jersey 
Robert J. Wynne, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral and one time a newspaper man, whe 
has just been chosen by President Roose- 
velt as consul general to the Court of St. 
aines, will also be among the speakers, to- 
gether with John Weaver, mayor of Phila- 
delphia; former Mayors Edwin S, Stuart, 
Charles F. Warwick and Samuel H. Ash- 
bridge; the Hon, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
president of the Union League; Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius L. Twingg, of Brooklyn; John 
W. Keller, of New York; Charles Emory 
Smith, editor of The Philadelphia Press, 
and Col. A. K. McClure, prothonotary of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. There 
will be other distinguished guests. With 
the announcement of the banquet orators 
all the important details of the banquet ar- 
rangements are completed. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 10th 
annual banquet of the Jewelers’ Club, mak- 


Oratory of 











Blancard § Co., 


100 Maiden Lane, Rew York. 


GOLD SETTINGS, PIN STEMS, Etc., Etc. 
Our Findings Have an Inimitable Finish. 


Our Prices in Quantities Are Interesting. 


We Invite Comparison of Our Pin-Stems and Settings 
With Other Makes. 


Special Settings, etc., at Reasonable Prices. 
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he organiza- 


ions of the 


ing a decade in the career of t 
tion, will eclipse all similar funct 


club The club will entertain a greater 
number of guests—more than 500, and 
probably 600 in all The formal opening 
of the club’s new rooms in the Blair & 


Crawford building, Chestnut, near 13th St., 
will take place that evening. The quarters 
are now being furnished in a most elabor 
ate and ornate fashion. The cé 
awarded by the 
and the contractors 
everything finished by Feb 
date it is proposed to remove from the old 
1225 Chestnut St. Although 
the rooms may be occupied by Feb. 18th, 
the formal opening will be at the banquet, 
when all the club’s guests at the dinner are 
expected to be present at the club rooms 
and participate in the house-warming 


ntracts were 
Board of Governors last 
agree to have 
18th, on which 


W eek 


quarters at 


Death of J. Shepard Richards. 
ATTLEBORO, Mass., Jan. 30.—J. Shep- 
ard Richards, a retired manufacturer, died 
to-day at his home in this town 
stricken with a 
and his death 
pected. 


He was 


shock several weeks ago, 


was therefore not unex 


Deceased was born in North Attleboro, 
Jan. 7, 1842, and received his education in 
the public that 
learned the jewelry trade in the factory of 
Lincoln, Tifft & later 
foreman in the jewelry factory of Hayward 
& Briggs, serving for 19 years At the 
end of this time he formed the firm of 
Wheaton, Richards & Co., and continued 
in business until his retirement. 

Mr. Richards took an active interest in 
the politics of the town, but steadfastly 
refused offices. He was a member of the 
Mansfield Baptist Church, a charter mem- 
ber of Attleboro Council of Royal Arca- 
num, a past grand master of Orient Lodge 
I. O. O. F., and member of Gideon M. 
Horton Encampment. He married Miss 
Abbie Daggett, and is survived by his 
widow and one son, Herbert Richards, of 


New York. 


schools of town. He 


Bacon, and was 


Death of Isaac Plaut. 
NorwicH, Conn., Jan. 25—Word was 
receiv ed, this week, of the recent death of 


Isaac Plaut, in Denver, Colo. Mr. Plaut 
was 58 years of age, and had suf- 
fered for some time with asthma, which 


finally proved fatal. He had at one time 
conducted a retail jewelry business in 
Meriden. Mr. Plant was a native of Hes- 
secassel, Germany, and came to Norwich 
in the year 1862, whence he went to Kan- 
sas City, where he engaged in 
with his brother Abraham, 
returned to Norwich, and branched out in 
the dry goods business. 

Mr. Plaut left Meriden in 1898 for Den 
ver, where he also started a retail jewelry 
while abroad in 
1877, and is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and a sister, who is a resident of 
Germany. 


business 
who afterward 


business. He married 








37-39 Maiden Lane, New York. 


2 Tulp Straat, Amsterdam. 


RUDOLPH NOEL & CO., 


IMPORTERS 


of Diamonds, Pearls, Precious and Semi-Precious Stones. 


SCIENTIFIC RUBIES. 
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Elgin National 
Watch Company 














REDUCTION AND REBATE ¥ 
watch movements, grades i y 


Nos. 295, 296, 297, 286, 287, 288, 307 and 308 











Retail Jewelers sending the serial 
numbers of new movements in stock ii 
of above grades to their jobbers before ; 
MARCH FIRST will receive direct from 
the Company a rebate in material or 


movements. 
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ges im standing advertisements 


advance; new mat 


Monday. 


week in 
received up to 


received one 


No attention paid to communications unless a 
mpanied by full name and address of the writer 
: N another part of 
Technical | i Pe 
this issue will be 


Education for 


; found accounts ol 
Jewelry Artisans. the work being done 
in the way of giving technical education 
in jewelry designing and metal working 
in four centers of the gold industry, that 
should prove of more than ordinary in- 
terest and value to manufacturers in the 


jewelry, gold and silver industries of the 


United States 


Judging from material therein contained 
(and considerable corroborative evidence 
is continually coming to hand) the posi 
tion of the fine arts in the above trades is 
reaching a history-making epoch. If some 
experts are not mistaken, the period we 
are now approaching will in later dec- 
ades be looked back upon by members of 
the above trades, as well as an apprecia- 


tive public, with reverence and respect, as 
being the turning point in American in- 
dustrial evolution when this great country 


will take her place of supremacy in the 
world of plastic fine arts. Should the tech 
nical school movement, now in its em 


bryonic, formative period, receive from the 


broad minded, progressive, patriotic mem- 
bers of our craft that assistance due its 
high merit and its value in the future of 


national progress, we can look confidently 
to the American art growth in 
plastic decoration that will establish itself 
as world leading for future generations 

\ survey of the periods during which 
the plastic arts reach their zenith discloses 
conclusively that they coincidentally 
with the epochs of ultra accumulation of 
wealth in a nation, as the natural product 
of superfluous affluence. But what of the 
present stage of American commercial ac 
tivity? Was there ever a nation where art 
patrons enjoyed greater individual wealth? 
add, was there ever greater 
liture on art work than 


birth of an 


occur 


And one might 





liberality expene 
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our merchant princes are of late display- | been started now. It is for the manufac- 
ing? But we in the United States are liv turers—for those who will reap the full 
ing under industrial conditions that have benefit of the work now being done, to say 
never before prevailed in the goldsmiths’ whether or no it shall succeed to the ex 
arts and other conditions strictly peculiar | tent it deserves. If the leaders in our spe- 
to this 20th century. In all former epochs | cial branch of industrial art call the atten- 
in a nation’s extreme prosperity the indus tion of the men of great wealth, already 
trial skilled worker has passed through their patrons, to the chances of originating 
years of apprenticeship without pecu- !' in our own nation art works equal in orig- 
niary advantage, often at an expenditure | inality and transcendent genius to those of 


of cash asa 


premium for the privilege of 
devoting his earlier years to a period of 
tuition of a technico-practical character 

the artisan thus starting being thoroughly 
informed and expert before being entered 
on the payroll. This apprentice system 
was doubtless in the past a potent factor 
in the birth of genius in the artisan and 


aided greatly in inducing the inventive 
faculty and idealization of his handicraft. 
These conditions no longer existing, we 


niét look to the technical schools for the 
instilling of all artistic instruction that the 
workshop does not afford, or for supple 
menting the work at the shop with instruc- 


tion in art that cannot otherwise be ob- 
tained 
If full advantage is going to be taken 


of the reigning superlative conditions of 
unparalleled wealth among our individual 
gold and silversmith 
and other employers in the plastic arts 
must lend these learning in the 
technical field their unselfish 
tion, if they hold ; 

reproduction from 
their line of art. 
attention to the 


citizens, the jeweler, 
seats of 
most devo 

bitions higher than the 
ancient past masters in 
Assiduous and 
numerical increase of tech 


assistance 


nical schools, and the advancement of 
those already brought to fruition by the 
more progressive, is the necessity, if orig- 
inality in design and skill in conception 
and manipulation are to be the distinctive 
landmarks of American t produced dur 
ing the exceptionally advantageous condi 
tions of wealth and progress that this na- 
tion is now entering upon. The movement 
to produce the American artist-artisan has 





Cellini or 
sive action follow, 
so ambitious 
to? Would not mai 
come to thé assist 
as did the 
merchant 

when 


princes 





Export Trade 


y 


monarchs, 


Wedgewood, 
to gain the mighty ends 
and talented a 


tance of the plastic 


art most thrived? 


would not respon- 


nation aspires 
industry” 
arts 


iptains of 


the courts and the 
during other epochs 
EARLY every 


manufacturer 


may Se we meet in these 
Developed. days is im esse or m 
posse, an exporter as well as a manufac- 
turer, and if proper opportunities and fa- 
cilities were afforded him, it is possible 
that the foreign shipping branch of his 
business might be largely developed, not 
alone to his personal benefit, but to the 
advantage of the commercial community 
as a whol The export problem, and it 
is a thorny subject to many, is one that 
is hardly ever out of mind; it takes new 
and oftentimes fantastic shapes, and to 
carry it to a successful issue requires some- 
thing more than the organization § the 
smaller American manufacturer has at his 
disposal under present commercial con 
ditions. 
To say that the export trade in manu 
tured goods t untry has reached 
t it is absol childish, and it is 
| g t é ters of repute for a 
ment < ten ig such a statement 
t ght h just as much reason be 
gued t small de in opening a 
tor: 1 nt th the first or 
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increase it. The ebb and flow of the ex- 
ports of our manufactured goods are due 
to causes which, in many cases, are with- 
in the control of our manufacturers, and 
that our foreign shipments are stationary 
at times is evidence that we are resting 
too much on our laurels, existing in vic- 
tories already won by those who have 
gone before us, rather than framing our 
organization and winning fresh ones. 

To come straight to the point—the men 
properly qualified to handle our foreign 
trade are too smal] in number to ade- 
quately carry it on when we consider the 
enormous competition that has arisen 
from other nations. Schools, or at least 
a course of instruction, for the education 
and proper equipment of men to conduct 
our export trade are as much a necessity 
to-day as are technical schools for the ad- 
vancement of particular trades and indus- 
tries. The sooner manufacturing trades 
come to a proper realization of these con- 
ditions the sooner we can take the proper 
steps necessary to further develop our 
trade with foreign nations. 


J. P. Jones, Paris, Tenn., made an assign- 
ment, about a week ago, for the benefit of 
his creditors, conveying his stock and ac- 
counts, estimated at $2,500, to secure local 
and foreign indebtedness amounting to 
about $5,000. L. Gutmann & Sons, Cincin- 
nati, O., are the heaviest creditors, and are 
owed about $3,000. The trustee in bank- 
ruptcy is R. J. Neal, who has been given 
until July 5 to dispose of the stock. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A Correction as to Wilson Bros.’ Suit. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 27, 1905. 

Editor THe JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-WEEKLY : 

We would respectfully call your attention 

to an item on page 37 of the last issue of 

THRE CiRCULAR-WEEKLY, which you head: 





“Wilson Bros. Obtained an Injunction 
Against Wilson Jewelry Co., etc.” 
This is a misstatement of facts, and we 


would ask you to correct same in your next 
issue. As a matter of fact, the court did 
not issue any injunction, but found that 
Wilson Bros. were entitled to an injunction 
against the name Wilson, but upon the ques- 
tions raised by the respondent the court re- 
fused to rule, and said that if the plaintiff 
was entitled to damages, he was entitled to 
damages only from Aug. 25, 1904, to the 
time when the defendant shall have entirely 
ceased to use the name of Wilson. 

Upon the questions raised by the respond- 
ent, the court, at the respondent’s request, 
has referred the case to the Supreme Court, 
and respondent has given bond for $5,000 
to protect any damages that the firm of 
Wilson Bros. might recover; but in the 
meantime there has been no injunction is- 
sued and the case has not as yet been sent 
to the master, and will not be until such 
time as the Supreme Court may rule upon 
the facts. 

The heading on your article would lead 
people to a wrong impression in the mat- 
ter, and we will thank you to make proper 
correction. Yours truly, 


W. E. WoopMAN Co. 
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Canada Notes. 


O. O. Strathearn, Kasto, B. C., is dispos- 
ing of his business 
G. Y. Bigger, Vancouver, B. C., is selling 


off his stock by auction. 

George Pequegnat, Ridgetown, Ont., who 
has been in ill-health for some time, 1s giv- 
ing up business, 

W. J. Barr, manager of the Goidsmith’s 
Stock Co., Toronto, Ont., has gone to Mon- 
treal on a business trip. 

Out-of-town buyers calling on the To- 


ronto, Ont., trade, last week, included: 
George Hynds, Acton, Ont.; F. W. Coaks, 
Kingston, Ont.; W. H. Smith, Oakville, 


Ont., and N. B. Wilkins, Galt, Ont. 

The employes of A. H. Dewdney & Bro., 
manufacturing jewelers, Toronto, Ont., 
held their eighth annual banquet on the 
evening of the 19th at the residence of Mrs. 
Counter, Broadview Ave. 

T. C. Grothe, Montreal, is offering a com- 
promise of 25 cents on the dollar to his 
creditors, which they are disinclined to ac- 
cept. His total liabilities are about $20,000, 
about one-third of which is due to Toronto 
houses. 

Arthur Conley, who pleaded guilty to the 
robbery of W. J. Sheppard’s jewelry store, 
Toronto Junction, Ont., was sentenced Jan. 
20 to six months’ imprisonment. The light- 
ness of the sentence was due to the assist- 
ance he rendered in recovering the stolen 
property. John Riley, who was also con- 
cerned in this and other robberies, got a 
sentence of two years. 

W. J. Osborne, a plumber, was arrested 
last week, on the charge of stealing several 
pearl crescent brooches He offered the 
goods for sale to J. M. Handy, a retail jew- 
eler of 440 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


The latter noticed that they bore the pri- 
vate mark of J. J. Zock & Co., manufactur- 
ing jewelers, and notified the police. Mr. 


Zock identified the articles as having been 


stolen from the firm. 





—==—= 
Atlanta. 
TRADE CONDITIONS 
\fter a year of good trade, jewelers of Atlanta 
are looking forward to another season of pros- 
perity A canvass of the many large establish- 
ments in the business districts shows that the 


situation is highly satisfactory susiness troubles 


were an unknown quantity during the past year. 
In fact, many establishments materially increased 
their business. 


which did busi- 
dissolved, Mr. 


business is be- 


The Sain-Edwards Co., 
Viaduct PIl., has 
Sain having retired. The 
ing continued by W. R. Edwards & Co., at 
158 Marietta St. 

A. L. Delkin, who time in 
Alaska, has resumed business in this city. 
He has associated with him Julius Doren- 
field, watchmaker, formerly with J. W. 
Soone. Mr, Delkin is located at 4 
Peachtree St., the quarters recently va- 
cated by Mr. Boone 


ness on 


spent 


some 


now 





W. Z. Manchester, Fort Worth, Tex.. wis 
recently appointed receiver in the bank- 
ruptcy case of F. C. Boerner, Inc., retail 
jewelers of that place, against whom certain 
creditors in New York filed an involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy, a short time ago 
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New York Notes. 

Max Kleinman, formerly at 1936 Third 
Ave., has gone out of business. 

Charles H. Conant, last week, resigned 
his position as salesman for Marchand 
Fréres, importers of diamonds, 14 John St 

Col. W. A. Moore, vice-president of the 
North American Watch Co., Mansfield, O., 
is in New York, stopping at the Fifth Ave. 
Hotel. 

Dividends have been declared by the Key- 
stone Watch Co. of 3% per cent. on its 
common stock, and 2% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, both payable to-day. 

From Sag Harbor, L. I., comes word that 
after cleaning up and stock taking, the 
Fahys Watch Case Co. and the Alvin Mfg. 
Co., have resumed work at their factories. 

The New York office of “W. Henry Rog- 
ers, Pres.,”’ Plainfield, N. J., has been 
moved from 7 Warren St. to 350 Broad- 
way, George J. Fisher being in charge as 
manager. 

Because of the storm, many jewelry stores 
closed early on Wednesday last. A large 
store on Broadway reported that only two 
sales were made all day, the aggregate re- 
ceipts being less than $3. 

Tiffany & Co., last week, took judgment 
in the District Court at Atlantic City, N. J., 
against C. P. Palmer, of Oriental Ave., and 
formerly of Chicago, on a note for $2,800 
given in payment for jewelry. 

Speeches on bankruptcy legislation, which 
were delivered recently by Judge George C. 
Holt, of the Bankruptcy Court for the 
Southern District of New York, and Bank 
ruptcy Referees Wm. H. Hotchkiss and 
MacGrane Coxe, have been published in a 
pamphlet form, and are being sent out to 





business men by the New York Credit 
Men’s Association, 320 Broadway. 

\ handsomely dressed young 
wearing much jewelry was arrested, last 
week, in a Sixth Ave. store on the charge 
of stealing a gold watch valued at $32. Ac- 
cording to the detective making the arrest 
the woman previously bought another 
watch, paying $2 deposit on it, and ordering 
it sent to Mrs. G. W, Fisher. While she 
was making the deposit, he says, she took 
and hid a timepiece. After her arrest it was 
said that her name was Mrs. Catherine Hall 

At the offices of the Jewelers Associa- 
tion and Board of Trade it was said last 
week that a considerable number of the 
creditors of Joseph Haskell & Co. have ac- 
cepted the offer of 35 cents on the dollar, 
which was made recently, on terms of 10 
per cent. in cash, 10 per cent. in notes at four 
months, and 15 per cent. eight months notes. 
An effort was made recently to sell the 
stock, now at 37 Maiden Lane, by advertis- 
ing for bids, but the offers were not satis- 
factory to Louis H. Strouse, the trustee in 
bankruptcy, and were all rejected. If the 
composition is accepted by the creditors 
the bankrupt will be permitted to resume 
control of the stock and dispose of it as he 
sees fit. 

Light flashing in the jewelry store of J 
Feingold, 63 Broadway, Brooklyn, early one 
morning last week, caught the attention of 
Policemen Cassidy and Lyons, of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge patrol. They went to 
the store, where they say they found two 
men, who were arrested, and gave their 
names as Wm. Burns, 149 E. 116th St., 
Manhattan, and Samuel Blumstein, 71 
S. Ist St. Brooklyn. The men were 
arraigned in the Lee Ave. Police Court, 


woman 
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charged with attempted burglary, and the 
hearing was adjourned. According to the 
officers, one of the men was tampering 
with the safe, while the other remained out 
side as a sentry \ motorman, who also 
noticed the action of the men, was a witness. 

Moissanite is the name given by Dr 
George F. Kunz at the last meeting of the 
New York Academy of Science, and the 
Electro-chemical Society of New York, to 
the carbon silicide in the form of a minute 
opaque crystal, six sided, which was dis 
covered in the residue after dissolving the 
iron meteorite from the Cafion Diable, Ari- 
zona. Dr. Kunz says: “This carbon sili- 
cide is harder than any known substance 
except the diamond, and will polish any 
known substance except the diamond. It is 
identical with carborundum, the abrasive 
made artificially with the electric furnace, 
but never discovered in nature.” The name 
of the new silicide is in honor of Dr. Henri 
Moissan, a member of the Institute of 
France, who discovered the silicide, as he 
has discovered so many carbides, with the 
electric furnace. 

One of the latest additions to the gem 
importing houses of New York was started 
to-day by W. N. Walker, who for many 
years has been well known in the diamond 
business in this country and Europe. Mr 
Walker has opened up business on his own 
account in room 305 in the Broadway 
Maiden Lane Building, 170 Broadway, as 
an importer of diamonds, other precious 
stones and pearls, and will conduct busi 
ness in his own name, having retired from 
the firm of Hayden W. Wheeler, of the 
same address, in which concern he had 
been a partner for the past 14 years. Mr 
Walter entered the 


jewelry business in 
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1877, starting for himself in 18 John St. 
In the Spring of 1886. he assumed charge 
of the diamond department of the old firm 
of Wheeler, Parsons & Hayes, which he 
conducted for them from that time on. 
Feb. 1, 1888, he was given an interest in the 
firm of Hayden W. Wheeler & Co., who 
succeeded the old house, and on Feb. 1, 1891, 
became a partner in the concern, with 
which he retained his connection until yes- 
terday. During all this time Mr. Walker’s 
attention has been given to-the development 
of the precious stone department, and in the 
furtherance of this he made many buying 
trips to Europe, and became well known and 
popular in the gem trade of England and 
the Continent. For his own business Mr. 
Walker will continue personally the relations 
and connections in the precious stone mar- 
kets in Europe, which he established;in the 
past, and will be possessed of every, facil- 
ity necessary to offer perfect service and 
satisfaction to his customers. 

Geo. W. Bogert has moved from 147 
to 185 Broadway, Paterson, N, J. 

Chas. W. Sommers is no longer in the 
employ of John Schumacher, 64 Fulton St. 

J. T. Scott, formerly of J. T. Scott & Co., 
is now traveling for Schnickerling Bros., 
& Co., manufacturing jewelers, 28 E, 22d 
St. 

Edward M. Darlan, a pawnbroker of 490 
Hudson St., was held in $2,500 bail last 
Friday by Judge McMahon, in the General 
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Sessions Court, on a charge of receiving 
goods stolen by Walter Bryant from his 
employers, Stern & Stern, 498 Broadway. 
Many employes at Tiffany & Co.’s silver 
works at Forest Hill, N. J., last week re- 
ceived certificates showing that they had 
contributed to the McKinley Memorial 
Fund. When the association made its re- 
quest at the Tiffany works for contributions 
to the fundalmost every employe responded, 
The certificate was engraved at Tiffany’s. 
Fritz Dhein, recently arrested at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on the charge of stealing $400 
in cash from a Memphis jewelry store, is 
known to the Jewelers’ Protective Union in 
New York, as his actions at various times 
have required the attention of its detec- 
tives. The police records indicate that he 
robbed séveral jewelry houses and served 
terms in ‘different places for his crimes. 
According to thé appraisement of the es- 
tate of the late Gen. Samuel Thomas, for- 
merly a director of the International Sil- 
ver Co., filed in the Surrogate’s office, the 
value of the personal property was $11,- 
933,795. This included 350 bonds of the 
International Silver Co., appraised at 
$343,000, and many railroad and banking 
shares. The value of the real estate was 
not stated. 
3aseball days are some distance ahead, 
but the Jewelers’ Baseball Club is early in 
its preparations, having held on Saturday 
last the first meeting of the year. Martin 
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Duitz was elected manager, after which it 
was decided to meet again Feb. 11. Lunch- 
eon was served, at which members ex- 
pressed confidence that an excellent semi- 
professional team will be put in the field 
when the snow disappears. 

Because of the weather there was only a 
small attendance at the annual meeting 
called for Wednesday last by the Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ Association of New York, 
and accordingly an adjournment was taken 
without date. It is probable that the ad- 
journed meeting will be held soon for the 
election of officers, and it is understood 
that there is no other business to be tran- 
sacted, as the labor conditions of New 
York are undisturbed. 

Sol Lindenborn, 170 Broadway, has writ- 
ten to District Attorney Jerome a letter 
commending the work of the office in pre- 
senting at the trial of Abram Lipp the facts 
which resulted in the Boston jeweler’s con- 
viction on a charge of larceny. Mr. Lin- 
denborn, who was the complainant, ex- 
pressed especially his appreciation of the in- 
dustry and fidelity with which K. J. O’Con- 
nor, the assistant district attorney, con- 
ducted the trial. Mr. Lipp is to be sen- 
tenced to-day. 

Friday evening the Julius King Optical 
Co.’s social club gave its second annual re- 
ception at 125 E. 125th St., New York. 
There was an excellent minstrel show, and 
the dance, which was extended into the 
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Cut Glass 


For Jewelers. 
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These tall comports are made in artistic designs 
from 6 to 12 inches in height. 

@ You use great care in the purchase 
of silverware. Then why not be just as 
careful in buying Cut Glass ? 

g Our subjects, especially created for 
the jewelry trade, are unsurpassed in 
crystal brilliance. 

q Write to us NOW as a large assort- 
ment of glass appropriate for wedding 


presents is ready for you and your 

customers. . | 

Kelly & Steinman, 
FACTORY: 


HONESDALE, PA. 








small hours of the morning, promoted the 
spirit of jolly fellowship. The eight num- 
bers on the minstrel bill were executed in 
nearly professional style by the following 
members of the association: Interlocutor, 
F. Wexler; bones, J. Atzert, M. Cohen; 
tambos, E. Atzert, P. McCarron; vocalists, 


Ic. Atzert, J. Atzert, W. Comer. Chorus, 
E. Madlenger, F. Regenhard, J. Hoar, Geo. 
Blanthorn, L. Gorkum, A. Pabst, Geo 


Schalk, C. Stein. Jokes galore made the 
evening one of surpassing enjoyment. The 
officers of the Julius King Optical Co., who 
were present, were: W. G. W. 
King and Leo Wormser, who entered fully 
into the spirit of the occasion. The follow- 
ing are the officers of the club: H. L. War- 
ren, president; E. Eastman, 1st vice-presi- 
dent; F. Wexler, 2d vice president ; a: & 
Brown, treasurer; A. M. secre- 
tary; M. Cohen, sergeant-at-arms. [nter- 
tainment committee, A. Pabst, chairman; 
IE. Madlenger, L. Gorkum, W. Comer, E. 
Atzert, F. Klusmann, P. McCarron 

Adam Mann, a jeweler by trade, died of 
apoplexy last Saturday at his home, 18] 
Leonard St., Brooklyn. He was 68 years 
of age. 

New York creditors were notified Mon- 
day that a receiver had been appointed for 
Wm. S. Tarrant & Co., Seattle, Wash., 
who,-last week, made an offer to compro 
mise at 70 per cent. 


King, B 


» 
Boss ng, 


Frank A. Gray, giving his home address 
Ave. E, Bayonne, N. J., 
rested Saturday when he called at Station 
J of the New York Post Office and asked 
for mail addressed to “The Imitation Jew 
elry Co.” The rented | 

the purpose of getting mail, and no. other 
business known Mrs 
Irene Rother, that she 
answered an published by 
the company in 


as 562 was ar 


t 
concern ,ox ? for 
address is made 
Marion, O., 


advertisement 


says 


a woman’s magazine, and 
after correspondence came on to 
Newark, N. J., where met at the 
depot, according to appointment, by “a 
tall man with a black 
a valise.’”’ She gave him, according to her 


some 


she was 


mustache, carrying 


| story, $500 for which she was to receive by 


express a quantity of imitations so per 
fect that they could not be distinguished 
from genuine high-grade jewelry. Then 


she went back to Marion, and after waiting 


in vain for the stock with which she was 
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to engage in business, she notified the po 
lice of her city. The complaint was trans- 
mitted to the postal authorities, who made 
the arrest. Gray was held in the Tombs 
Police Court in $1,500 bail for 
tion 


examina 


Newark. 


The marriage of Gustavus Sickles, of the 
Eastwood Park Co., to Miss Blanche 
Rosenbluth, of Philadelphia, Pa., -will 
celebrated in the latter city, to-day. 

A. H. Cohn, for the past four years with 


be 


Henry Froehlich & Co., New York, has 
taken a position with the Eastwood-Park 
Co., Newark, N. J., as its western repre 
sentative. 

Thomas E. Strickland, 526 E. 86th St., 


Manhattan, New York, died suddenly on 
Wednesday last at the factory of Sloan & 
Co., Newark, N. J., in which he was em- 
ployed. It is supposed that unusual 
exertion of walking through the storm from 
the railroad station to the shop brought on 
the fatal attack of heart diseas« 
about 60 years of age. 

Francis Gus 


tne 


He was 


60 years old, who 
was well known in the Arcade, in this city, 


Druding, 


died at his home, 302 N. 7th St., last 
Thursday evening, of diabetes The body 
was taken on Saturday night to the home 


of his sister, Mrs, 
Philadelphia. Funeral services were held 
there on Sunday afternoon, the Rev. Mr 
Weider, pastor of the Snyder Ay 
Church, 


George Sharpley, in 


Congre 


gational officiating Interment 





was in the family plot in Fernwood Ceme 
tery Mr, Druding was born in Philadel 
phia He was engaged in the china and 
glass ware business there, and 32 years 
ago came to Newark, opening a jewelry 

Ore Several years ago he sold ut his 
business to accept a responsible position 
with Day, Clark & Co. He w married 
in Philadelphia in 1871, a year before he 
came to Newark, to Miss Anna C. Erve. 
who survives him 

Washington, D. C. 

John Baldwin, 68 years old, recently 
dropped dead in his vestibule, 711 9th St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C. He had repre 
sented a jewelry house in that city for 


some time, 

\ voluntary petition in bankri 
been filed by Simon Marks 
second-hand goods and jewelry it 


7th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C 


lists his liabilities at $1,454.76, and his as 
sets at $325, and claims exemption of the 
latter. No jewelry firms are mentioned in 
the list of creditors. 

M. Goldstein has closed his store at 


Wis. 


Grand Rapids, 























50 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
51 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


7 Place Loos, Antwerp. 
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THE “LILY,” | ) | 
SHOWN ABOVE, 


{S UNDOUBTEDLY THE 

MOST SUCCESSFUL PATTERN 

IN THE MARKET. IN ADDITION 

WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE SUPERB 
LINES OF NEW AND ATTRACTIVE GOODS 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





goods bargain counters or in Department Store 


Uur productions have never been found on dry 
( atalogues 
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Chicago Notes. 
TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Trade conditions for January opened well and 
have gathered strength from the activity in import- 
ant branches. Local wholesale trade opened up 
with the first month of the year beyond expecta- 
tions. Visiting buyers made their appearance 
early, and personal buying from retailers was 
good from the start, most merchants evincing 
confidence in the general situation, and there is 
an improved outlook for more active sales than 
were experienced during the Spring of last year. 
As expected, severe cold and snowstorms inter- 
fered with the distribution of packages, and com- 
plaints of delayed deliveries were frequent. Mer- 
cantile collections in the middle west occasion 
little adverse comment. Bank clearings for the 
last week in the month were 12.6 per cent. over 
those of a year ago. Failures reported in the 
Chicago district number 24, against 81 last week 
and 28 a year ago. Manufacturers report good 
business, and all indications are that the year 
1905 will be an excellent one for the jeweler. 


J. A. Rummele, Manitowoc, Wis., accom- 
panied by his wife, visited his friends in 
the local trade last week. 

J. H. Leyson, of the J. H. Leyson Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, stopped over at this 
market last week while en route east. 

Walter V. Ghislim, western manager for 
the Gorhanr Mfg. Co., has returned from a 
visit to the factory of the company at 
Providence, R. I. 

Mortus Silverburg, Gus Weinfeld, “Jack”’ 
Ryan and Ed. Fry, with Stein & Ellbogen 
Co., will leave for their respective terri- 
tories this week. 

F, E. Hyatt, western manager for the 
Philadelphia Watch Case Co., is at present 
on a visit to the factory of the company 
at Riverside, N. J. 

C. J. Dodgshun, western manager for the 
Waterbury Clock Co., is expected to return 
this week from a 10 day visit to New York 
and Waterbury, Conn. 

C. G. Breitenbach & Co., 131 Wabash 
Ave., have been named as Chicago repre- 
sentatives for the silver plated products of 
“W. Henry Rogers, Pres., Plainfield, N. J. 

Mathias Decker, 219 E. Division St., is 
going out of business, He will rent his 
store for other purposes, and move his 
workbench to the second floor of the build- 
ing. 

E. A. Dorrance, western manager for Si- 
mons, Bro. & Co., returned in the early part 
of the week from Philadelphia, where he 
had been visiting the factory of the com- 
pany. 




















Western Office: 
204 Co_tumMBus MemorIAL BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 
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F, Hardinge, of Hardinge Bros., 1036 Lin- 
coln Ave., who returned recently from a 
business trip through Canada, left last week 
for a six weeks’ trip through the Western 
States. 

Mrs. Alice F. Chambres, who died at her 
home, 2508 Michigan Ave., recently, aged 
82 years, was the widow of J. B. Chambers, 
a pioneer jeweler. She is survived by one 
daughter. 

J. Gansl, Grand Forks, N. Dak., who re- 
cently returned from a European trip, vis- 
ited his friends in this city the last week, 
and informed them that he was about to 
locate at Portland, Ore. 

M. Carlson, who was formerly in busi- 
ness at New Windsor, IIl., but sold out his 
business about two years ago, was in this 
market last week, buying a stock for a new 
store he is about to open at New Windsor. 

Twenty-five watches are reported to have 
been stolen from the store of R, Chester 
Frost & Co., 148 State St., early last week 
by a burglar, who threw a stone through 
the window and then stole the timepieces. 

F. H. Mooney & Co., fountain pen manu- 
facturers, have moved their factory from 
the Silversmith’s building to Randolph St. 
and Fifth Ave., but will continue their of- 
fice on the ninth floor of the Silversmiths’ 
Bldg. 

The Illinois Watch & Diamond Jewelry 
Co., of this city, has incorporated under II- 
linois laws with a capital of $2,500 to manu- 
facture and deal in jewelry. The incorpo- 
rators were B. G. Conrow, N. E. McDonald 
and Thomas S. Harper. 

J. Ardeshir, of Bombay, India, who has 
been in this country for the past year di- 
directing his extensive exhibit at St. Louis, 
spent the past week in Chicago visiting for- 
eign buyers and others, preparatory to 
starting for his home in London. 

Herbert W. Allen & Co., diamond dealers, 
have succeeded to the business of Herbert 
W. Allen. This business was established 
three years ago by Mr. Allen, and was in- 
corporated in December last with a paid in 
capital of $50,000. Mr, Allen continues in 
charge of the business. 

When Otto Young & Co., of this city, in- 
corporated last November at $100,000 un- 
der the Illinois State laws, the business 
was organized as follows: Otto Young, 
president; Julius Schnering, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Peter T. White, secre 




































































Telephone: 
4079 CENTRAL, 
CHICAGO. 


No. 1. 


tary. It was arranged at the time that 
these changes take effect Feb. 1, 
go into operation to-day. 

A silver loving cup was presented to 
Jacoh Floersheim, of the J. Floersheim Co., 
i173 Adams St., last week, by his employes 
The cup was completely surrounded by a 
bed of roses and carnations, with a horse- 
shoe of roses, the latter being the present 
of the women employes of the firm 

J. Y. Lebolt, of Lebolt & Co., left Thurs- 
day for New York, where he will assume 
the management of the New York store of 
the company. M. H. Lebolt, of the firm, 
who has been in charge of the New York 
store since Thanksgiving day, returned to 
Chicago in the early part of this week, 

George E. Fahys, of Joseph Fahys & Co., 
spent a portion of the past week at the local 
office of the company. George Weidig, 
western manager for this concern, has re- 
turned from a brief business trip. George 
R. Sutherland, traveler from the local of 
fice, is reporting good business from his 
territory. 

G. V. Dickinson, general agent for the 
Elgin National Watch Co., returned Satur 
day from a three weeks’ missionary trip 
through the west, south and northwest. Mr 
Dickinson states that the report on general 
business is unusually good, as there is abun 
dant confidence in the outlook for 1905 on 
the part of both the retail and wholesale 
trade on whom he has called 

Among the buyers who recently visited 
Chicago, not elsewhere mentioned, were: 
David Gutmann, Cincinnati, O.; J. L. Tee- 
ters, Lincoln, Nebr.; W. M. Jaccard, Kansas 
City, Mo.; A. G. Carteo, Winnipeg, Can.; 
W. D. Werner, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W 
A. Auger, Oshkosh, Wis.; Geo. H. Striker, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; A. L, Haman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; B. E. Kidd, Janesville, Wis.; A. B 
Scott, Marietta, O.; Mr. Weil, of the Weil 
Jewelry Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; M. Had 
ley, Harger & Hadley, Clinton, Ia.; E. V 
Robinson, Albion, Mich.; F. W. Downard, 
Marengo, La. 

The Chicago Commercial Association has 
prepared for a second excursion of the year 
for merchants and 
points in the west, southwest and Middle 
States. In response to the invitations that 
have been sent out, thousands of merchants 
are expected to visit Chicago, the great cen 
tral market. Visitors from the Middle 


hence they 


business men from 
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Twenty-five Years i! 





in the exclusive Diamond business in Chicago, 
ought to mean something. 

It does. We have the experience, the 
facilities and the stocK (loose and mounted) to ! 
fill your orders promptly and properly. " 

r 


We have just what you want---when you 


want it and always at the right price. That’s ‘i 

the point that interests you. ‘ a 
We respectfully solicit a trial order, guar- i i 

anteeing satisfaction. | i] 


FF. EK. MORSE COMPANY (i 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS 


nt 


151 @ 153 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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States are granted a railroad rate of one 
and one-third fare, and those from the west 
and southwest get a rate of one and one 
fifth regular fare. The dates for buying 
special rate tickets are Feb. 4 to 11, inclu 
sive, and for returning Feb. 8 to 21, in 
clusive. 


Detroit. 


W. M. Clay, optician, Litchfield, Mich., 
was arrested last week, charged with as- 
saulting William Lewis, his father-in-law. 
Clay avers that Lewis tried to alienate 
the affections of his wife 

Local police authorities heard of the 
sentence of William McKale, alias “Bill 
the Dude,” to five years’ imprisonment at 
St. Louis, Mo., for burglary, with satisfac- 
tion. McKale is well known as a swindler 
among the jewelry trade of this city. 


J. Birkabek, Hutchinson, Minn., has sold 
out to G, I. Breivik, Dassel, in the same 
State. 

George D. Vandergrift, Uniontown, Pa., 
has been jailed on six different charges of 
forgery and fraud made by Brownsville 
merchants. He is a glass blower and was 
arrested at Newcastle. Vandergrift came 
to Brownsville about three months ago. 
He sold diamonds for a New York firm. 
After getting in the good graces of some 
of the business men he started in the forg 
ing business, and it is alleged he thus se 
cured several hundred dollars before he 
was found out. He then left town sud- 
denly, 





San Francisco. 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Dealers from out-of-town are coming in freely 
now to replenish stocks depleted by the 
trade, and from their reports it is evident that 
bright As a 
business in the city is ac- 


holiday 


the prospects in the country are 
result, the wholesale 
tive, although the retailers are not at all rushed 
however, and the belief 
in a prosperous year still continues 


Jusiness 1s satisfactory, 


William Marshall, representing Heacock 
& Freer, is making his maiden trip on the 
road. He left last week. 

red Roth, of M. Schussler & Co., 
ing preparations for his annual 
trip to purchase diamonds. 

Jacob C. Whalen, Petaluma, Cal., was in 
town last week. His daughter, Mrs. Shu- 
neman, wife of Fred Shuneman, a jew- 
eler of Hoquiam, Wash., has been visiting 
in Petaluma. 

Among out-of-town dealers in this city 
during the past week were: Ernest W. 
Wright, Bakersfield, Cal.; M. K. Giant, 
Vallejo, Cal.; H. Silver, Seattle, Wash.; 
Dan Marx, Portland, Ore., and Mr. Abend 
roth, of Abendroth Bros., Portland, Ore. 

N. R. Salomon, Bakersfield, Cal., called on 
the San Francisco trade last week. Other 
visitors in town were: H. B. Oberlin, Fres- 
no, Cal.; Alvin B. Wilson, Martinez, Cal.; 
Edward Amstutz, of Henry L. Amstutz & 
Sons, Napa, Cal., and Thomas G. Patton, 
Placerville, Cal. 

Edward Aisénstein, a former New York 
jobber, was Jan. 21, by 
Detective Bailey, on the request of New 
York detectives, who declare that he is 


is mak 
uropean 


arrested here, 
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wanted in that city for grand larceny. It ts 
claimed that he skipped from New York 
On New York 


after passing several checks 


rms, which came back marked “N. G’ 
When arrested about $500 was found in 
his possession \isenste cured a posi 


tion, last week, with a small jewelry firm of 
this city. 

A warrant has been issued in this city for 
the arrest of Frank Marshall, a teamster 
on a charge of felony embezzlement for the 
alleged theft of a diamond ring valued at 
$250. P. V. Garin, a jeweler at 114 Sut 
ter St., alleges that 
ring from him by depositing $40, with the 


Marshall secured the 


understanding that he woul 
the stone prov ed to be pertect, 
afterward Marshall, it is 
the ring for $115 \ 
been issued for the arrest of N. Lawrence, 
] 
i 


d purchase it if 
Immediately 
asserted, pawned 
warrant has also 
a barkeeper, who is accused of defrauding 
Mr. Garin to the extent of $500, Lawrence 
went to Mr. Garin’s store, Jan. 13, to have 
a check cashed. He displayed a bankbook 
showing that he had $1,000 deposited in the 
Western National Bank M1 
cepted the paper and sent it through his 
own bank for collection. He says that as 


Garin ac 


soon as Lawrence got the money he 
to the Western National 
drew his entire deposit, so that 
no funds on hand when Gat 
presented, Lawrence is charg 
taining money under fals 


went 
Bank and with 
there were 


in’s check Was 





with ob 


Anton G. Kupka h 


wrchased 
purcnases ! 
large brick building in J 


Schuyler, Neb., 


intends to continue business 


where he 
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Gold Filled Slides and Swivels, $3.00 per doz. 


Silversmiths’ Building, 


HIGHEST GRADE SILK GUARDS 


OUR GOODS are sold by Jewelers from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and meet with pronounced success. 
We manufacture the largest and most complete line of 


SILK WATCH GUARDS, SILK VEST CHAINS, SILK FOBS, SILK EYE GLASS CORDS. 
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Gold Filled Slides and Blk. Snaps, $2.00 per doz. 
All Jobbers sell our goods. 


HILLINGER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


15 





Gold Filled Slides and Snaps, $2.50 per doz. 


Chicago, 
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€C. 4. finights XN Co., 


Diamond Wmyporters, 


103. State Street, Chicago. 








lela the only foundation 

of successful merchandising, 1s 
strictly maintained in all the dealings 
of this house. 

Integrity in dealing, 

Promptness in service, 

Fidelity to our customers’ in- 


terests are the daily business rules. 








C. gy. finiaqhts x Co., 


Watch Fobbers, 
103. State Street, Chicago. 
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Our Small ROSEWOOD MOULDING 
STEEL LINED CASE. 


We Challenge the World to Produce a 
Better Case. 


F. C. JORGESON & CO. 


11-17 N. ANN ST., CHICAGO. 
Makers of all Kinds of 


Jewelers’ Fixtures. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


OUR MOTTO: The Best of Everything. 














MADE OP CARDBOARD 















THE BOYDEN 


PATENT $1.00 per 100. 
Easel Card MADE OP 
con WINDOW a CELLULOID 
DISPLAY Léa 50c per 
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FOR 
SALE e 
ey sosseRs of Celluloid. 


ornison MFG. CO. : Rings, $6. 0 dz. 











13 4 00 ¢ 
F.S. BOvOEN & CO? oa 16 “ 10.00 ; 
130 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 24 “ 12.00“ 
Fiae 
Watch Jewelry 
Cases Made 
Made, and 
Altered oe 
° lamond 
Refinished, Mounting. 
Gold and Send us 
Silver gold es tee 
Plated. sae ‘has 
plain rings. 
re 2 KAPPELMAN & CO., 
a 126 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Semmes City, 





TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Most of the traveling men in the employ of the 
Kansas City jobbers are ‘“‘on the road.” Their 
reports indicate that the year 1905 will be a good 
business year. The southwest is prosperous and 
the stocks of the retailers are low. Collections are 
reported to be good. 


The Cady & Olmstead Jewelry Co. is 
conducting a 20-per-cent.-off sale. 

Amos Plank, the oldest jeweler of Hut- 
chinson, Kan., was a visitor to Kansas City, 
last week. 

The wife of J. H. Barr, of the Barr-De- 
Vault Jewelry Co., who has been seriously 
ill, is now believed to have passed the dan- 
ger point, 

C, J. Clausin, a jobber of Minneapolis, 
Minn., spent several days in Kansas City, 
last week. He was on the way west, on a 
recreation trip, 

The retail jewelry store of Margolis & 
Metzger, 1007 Main St., was robbed of 30 
gold rings, Tuesday morning of last week. 
The thief broke a plate glass and took the 
rings from a show window. 

The following retailers were in Kansas 
City, last week: Leslie Hutton, Garden 
City, Mo.; Otto Burkland, Osawotamie, 
Kan.; H. P. Hall, Carthage, Mo.; J. Foy, 
of Smithers & Foy, ¢ "ameron, Mo.: m. 2 
Sutter, Anadarko, Okla. 

Kansas City jobbers have been notified 
that Catlin & Metcalf have succeeded to the 
jewelry business of R. U. Hendrix, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Mr. Hendricks has retired. 

The wholesale jewelry firm of Wood- 
stock, Hoefer & Co., has been incorporated 
as the Woodstock-Hoefer Jewelry Co. Its 
capital stock is $150,000, and the share- 
holders are S. E. Woodstock, Charles 
Hoefer, W. A. Montague, H. F. Wells, 
Otto Knaul, E. H. Snow, J. M. Scott and 
D. B, Ward. Montague, Wells, Knaul and 
Snow are travelers, and Scott and Ward of- 
fice men. They have been taken into the 
firm because of their loyalty and devotion 
to its interests. Officers will be elected 
next week. The business was organized in 
1887. 

The striking weight of the clock in the 
tower of the Fidelity Trust Co.’s building 
fell last Thursday, a distance of 60 feet. 
The weight, 2,700 Ibs., was held by a steel 
cable. The steel cable broke while the 
clock was being wound. The weight fell 
on two timbers each 10 inches square, 
breaking and crushing them. When the E. 
Howard Clock Co. put in the dials, recent- 
ly, its representative condemned the cable, 
and advised that a new one be put in at 


Jno. Willenbring, 
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a cost of $25, The owners of the building 
decided to make the old cable do. It will 
cost them $100 to repair the damage. Harry 
P. Carswell, the custodian of the clock, 
will do the work. 


St. Louis. 





John Fink, of Klein & Fink, Fort Smith, 
Ark., spent a few days here, last week 

Max L. Weiss, of the Weiss Jewelry 
Mig. Co., arrived home, Thursday, from a 
week’s visit in Chicago. 

F. W. Hoyt, of F. W. Hoyt & Co., 
leaves this week on a three weeks’ trip 
through the Southwest. 

Otto A. Schneider, of Hammel, Rig- 
lander & Co., New York, spent Thursday 
and Friday of last week in this city. 

A. L. Bauman, president of the L. Bau- 
man Jewelry Co., arrived home Saturday 
from a week’s pleasure trip to New York. 
F. J. Bross, traveler for the same concern, 
left, Friday, for a trip through his terri- 
tory. 

John B. Carroll, trustee for the Frank 
H. Niehaus Sons Jewelry Co., announced, 
Thursday, that he had sold the entire 
stock to the J. Bolland Jewelry Co. for 
$14,000 at a private sale, the next highest 
bid being one of $12,000. The liabilities 
of the firm were $10,500, leaving a balance 
in their favor of $3,500. On Friday, Frank 
H. Niehaus, Jr.. a member of the firm, 
petitioned the Circuit Court to dissolve 
the F. H. Niehaus Sons Jewelry Co.; 
to appoint a receiver to take charge of 
and wind up its affairs, and to revoke a 
transfer of the stock belonging to the con- 
cern, which, he charges, Emil Niehaus, his 
partner, made to John B. Carroll, trustee, 
who, in turn, transferred it to the J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co. for $14,000. The plain- 
tiff alleges that the stock had inventoried 
$33,000, and that Emil Niehaus transferred 
it without his knowledge or consent. Car 
roll and the J. Bolland Jewelry Co, were 
made co-defendants. The Court, on Mon- 
day, refused the petition of Niehaus, Jr., for 
the annulment of the chattle deed of trust 
and the sale. Fred A. Wislezenus was ap- 
pointed received to take charge of the funds 
of the partnership remaining after the pay- 
ment of creditors by James B. Carroll, pres- 
ent trustee. 





John Kern, who was arrested a short 
time ago at Buckman, Minn., accused of 
breaking into and entering the store of 
Torah, Minn., has, 
pleaded guilty, and has been released, after 
paying a fine and costs, amounting to $60. 























A.C. BARD @®@ CO., 


103 STATE 


We solicit your Special Memorandum Orders for 


DIAMONDS 


Will send fine assortment on memo. 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds. 











STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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6 fine diamonds, * 
65 fine pearls 
14k. brooch and pendant 





No. 369, . $75.00. 


20 fine diamonds, 
14k. gold and plat 
inum mounting 





No. 379, . $15.00. 


1 fine baroque 
pearl or opal 
matrix. 
14k. mounting 
Rose color 
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No. 112C, 


1 fine diamond, 1 
18 fine pearls. 
Rose color finish. 


165.00. 


carat. 


No. 25B, 
89 fine diamonds. 
Weight, 5% carats. 
Solid platinum and gok 
Extra fine piece 


1 fine diamond, 3 


14k. brooch and pendant. 








We want every jeweler to know, realize, and 
appreciate the fact that our stock of 


rans, DIAMONDS, 


Loose or Mounted, 


EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, 


is one of the largest and most complete in the country. 


We save you money on every piece you buy. There- 


by enabling you to meet any and all competition. 


Our immense stock and facilities for filling orders 
promptly for DIAMONDS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, 
SILVERWARE, OPTICAL GOODS, TOOLS 


and material are unsurpassed 


No order too small to receive our immediate 


and careful attention. 
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32 carat 











OTTO YOUNG & CO. 


WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 


145-149 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 







1 fine 








14k. brooch and chatelaine. 
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NO MORE GUESSING 
THE WEIGHT OF MOUNTED DIAMONDS. 


OVER 56,000 IN USE. 





There is always a doubt when guessing the 
weight of a mounted diamond. By using the ““Moe 
Diamond Weight Gauge” you avoid that. Postal 
card will bring a descriptive booklet. Price of 
Gauge and Book of Tables, $5.00. Special discount 
25 per cent. off on orders with cash. Charles Moe, 
inventor, 80 Adams St., Chicago. May also be 
ordered from the following agents: 

BACKES & STRAUSS, Sole Agents for Europe 
and India, London, E. C., 14-17 Holborn Via- 
duct. 

D. C. PERCIVAL & CO., Boston, Tewelers’ Bldg. 

CROSS & BEGUELIN, New York, 17 Maiden 
Lane. 


M. SICKLES & SONS, Philadelphia, 726 Chest- 
nut St. 





LEARN 
JEWELERS 


ENGRAVING 


ay Engraving School that Graduates Experts.” 

, high-salaried and easily learned 
trade, taught thoroughly and senotioall by cor- 

our instructor is the foremost 
au and master workman inthe world. We 
will teac Eaaeenner better pe corre- 
spondence than he can = in years 0 rigid ap- 
prenticeship. We will improve the skill of any 
engraver one hundred per cent. and make him 
master of the trade. The demand for competent 
“pee far exceeds the supply. 
d for handsome, illustra‘ prospectus. 

PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY. 

Suite 10, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


FROHMAN & CO., 


WHOLESALE 


JEWELERS, 


in the latest Spring novelties, 














Room 7,Carlisle Bidg., 4th and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE MANIPULATION OF STEEL IN 


WATCHWORK. 
Price, 60c. The Jewelers’ Circular Pub. Co. 








Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





John Rentz, of Rentz Bros., Minneapo- 
lis, is on the jury, this week. 

C. Wallberg, East Minneapolis, is also 
on the jury. 

Frank A. Ubel, St. Paul, was bereaved 
by the death of his mother, recently. 

Henry Birkenhauer, of H. Birkenhauer 
& Co., Minneapolis, has been ill for a few 
days. 

It is reported that Wemott, Howard & 
Co., St. Paul, will establish a branch office 
in Grand Forks, N. D. 

Mrs. A. H. Schultz, wife of A. H. 
Schultz, jeweler, 257 Cedar Ave., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from a visit to Illinois. 

The department store of Bannon & Co., 
St. Paul, has been completely destroyed by 
fire. The concern conducted a large jew- 
elry department. 

Among the recent visitors to the Twin 
City jobbing houses from out of town, 
were: A. H. Hanson, Milan, Minn.; J. 
Bjerkhoel, Jr., Thief River Falls, Minn.; 
Chris Nygand, Brownton, Minn.; Haug- 
land & Erenberg, Watson, Minn.; F. Wip- 
perman, Barron, Wis.; T. Morris, Crooks- 
ton, Minn.; H. C. Thies, Le Sueur Center, 
Minn.; J. E. Swarthout, Kenyon, Minn.; 
Christian A. Westerbaum, St. James, 
Minn.; H. F. Leuders, Norwood, Minn.; 
Paul Girard, East Grand Forks, Minn.; 
J. L. Williams, Zumbrota, Minn.; J. A. 
Wedaun, Kensington, Minn.; J. Harry 
Mosher, Akely, Minn.; J. T. Hoven, White 
Rock, S. D.; Mr. Halvorson, Alexandria, 
Minn. 

John Bowes was found guilty in the Dis- 
trict Court, last week, on an indictment for 
grand larceny in the second degree for 
stealing a watch from the store of Henry 
Jacke, St. Paul, Dec. 10, 1904. The 
testimony of Mr. Jacke and his clerk was 
that Bowes came into the store and asked 
to see some watches. The watches in the 
first tray shown to him did not suit him 
and the clerk brought out another, from 
which Bowes picked one out and asked to 
have a monogram engraved on it, saying 
when it was ready he would pay for it. 
In the meanwhile the clerk noticed that 
one of the watches in the first tray had dis- 
appeared, and when Bowes started to leave 
the store he ordered him to bring the 
watch back. The proprietor locked the 
doors and took a hand in the controversy. 
Bowes denied having any watch at first, 
but finally produced it. An officer was 
called and Bowes was arrested, 








Pacific Coast Notes. 





U. B. Vogle, Lompoc, Cal., is closing out 
his stock. 

James M. Wilder, Oxnard, Cal., has 
closed out his business there and intends 
to go to Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. L. V. Carter, Santa Rosa, Cal., has 
added new wall cases and fixtures and made 
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other extensive improvements in her store. 

H. J. Whitley, president and founder of 
the jewelry firm of the H. J. Whitley Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., is retiring from the re- 
tail business. He has so many ovtside in- 
terests that it is impossible for him to di- 
rect the management of both stores. For 
this reason it has been decided to consoli- 
date them and close out the the stock at 111 
N. Spring St. The stock at 345 S. Broad- 
way will be increased. The art department 
will receive special attention. The mant- 
facturing department will also be greatly 
enlarged and fully equipped to handle all 
classes of work. The officers and directors 
of the firm will remain the same. Mr. 
Whitley will still hold a large interest and 
direct the financial management. The de- 
tails of the business will be looked after by 
C. T. Dunsmoor, C. S. Glass, Joseph Law- 
tan and Roy Milner. 








Denver. 





J. B. Johnson, Walsenberg, is in this 
city, purchasing goods. 

Sherman Moody, Grand Junction, Colo., 
spent last week in Denver. 

Mr. Megede, of the Megede Jewelry Co., 
Fort Collins, visited Denver, last week. 

Frumess & Co. have begun a clearing 
out sale, preparatory to completely remod- 
eling their store, 

J. A. Selby, Trinidad, has been conduct- 
ing an auction sale for several weeks, and 
has cleaned out a large portion of his stock. 

Charles H. Brink, who for about 20 years 
has been connected with the Boyd Park 
Jewelry Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
leave the latter city to-day to assume the 
management of the same firm’s business in 
this city. Mr. Brink’s transfer to Denver is 
in the nature of a promotion. 

A man giving his name as James Riley 
is now under arrest at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on suspicion of being a jewelry store 
thief. A large amount of silver knives, 
forks, soup ladles, nut picks, nut crackers, 
and other acticles of jewelry were in his 
possession when arrested, and have not yet 
been identified. 

Many prominent jewelers of the city have 
been annoyed during the past few days by 
a man who has been trying to sell them 
nearly $100 worth of alleged old gold in 
rings and other jewelry. At several of the 
jewelry stores the man told the clerk 
that he was connected with the coroner’s 
office and was commissioned to sell the gold. 
At one other shop he said he was from an 
undertaking establishment 
who first met this man in his alleged coro- 
ner’s capacity is Walter Roeschloed, who is 
connected with Michael O’Keefe & Co. 
Mr. Foeschloeb describes the man as being 
about five feet nine inches in he’*>t, very 
thin, with dark hair and moustache, and a 
slight goatee. He weighs about 145 Ibs. 
and is about 45 years old 


\mong those 




















If you want to buy Diamonds at Right Prices 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CHARLES T. SPENCE @ CO., Columbus Memorial Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Our 29th Anniversary. 





In 1876, twenty-nine years ago, Peter Lapp and Lem W. Flershem, head 
clerks in one of the largest wholesale jewelry houses in existence 
at that time, started in the wholesale jewelry business. 

In this long period there has been no change cxcept that the business was 
moved four times, each time to larger quarters. From a very small 
store at the start, the room now occupied is the largest devoted 
to the wholesale jewelry business. 

With push and energy backed by strict rules of square dealing and uni- 
formly low prices on all goods, the business was successful from 
the start and grew so rapidly that in a few years the house was 
among the leaders. 

Beginning our 30th year the same rules are in force. As many of our 
old customers have died or retired from business new customers are 
added to our list of patrons, and more are desired to keep the estab- 
lishment busy and up-to date. 

New beginners in the business as well as older dealers will find our prices 
right, our goods of the best quality, and most salable styles and our 
methods liberal, coupled with integrity. 

Our sales aggregate many millions of dollars since the business was organ- 
ized. We have many customers who have traded with us from 5 
to 20 years with a few who survive, for the full 29 vears. An evi- 
dence of correct methods. 

Our facilities are so large that we can easily take care of more business 
and we are still so progressive that we want to make this year (out 
30th) the Banner Year. 

We originated many new ideas and improvements, one of the most prom 
inent was the issuing of a catalogue with only list prices without 
our name appearing in or on same, so jewelers could show and take 
orders from it for articles which they did not happen to have in 
stock. 

Our 1905 catalogue is a handsome book of nearly 600 pages of illustrations 
of the latest and best selling goods. ‘This we will send to Retail 
Jewelers only, without charge, on application after we are satisfied 
that the applicant is entitled to receive it. 

Soliciting a call or your orders we are, yours respectfully, 


Wholesale Jewelers, | APP & FLERSHEM 
Sen hak See Woneed ’ 


Ware, Clocks, Cut Glass, 


penne fc mgm 195-197-199 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


and General Supplies. 
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IF YOU CAN'T FIND IT, 
WE CAN MAKE IT. 





Exact size of special charm recently 
made for jeweler who could find 
nothing large enough to 
suit his customer. 


The A. P. Craft Co., 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Emblem Seeds. Ne Special Orders. 
“PRACTICAL COURSE 
ADJUSTING.” 


PRICE $2.50. 
ALL JOBBERS OR 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Indianapolis. 





Gray, Gribben & Gray have added an 
optical department. 

E. M. Craft is out on the road this week 
for the A. P. Craft Co. 

Maurice Smith, of the Bradley Ring Co., 
and Mrs. Smith are visiting J. H. Reed 
and family. 

Mrs. W. J. Reed, daughter-in-law of J. 
H. Reed, has returned from a visit to 
Terre Haute. 

George H. Cooper and J. Henry Smith, 
Greenfield, were greeting friends in this 
city, last week. 

George W. Clemmons and A. W..Owens, 
Greenwood, were in this city, last week, 
replenishing depleted Christmas stocks. 

Charles Mayer, of Charles Mayer & Co., 
and Mrs. Mayer have returned from Den- 
ver, where they spent Christmas with Mrs. 
Mayer’s sister. Mr. Mayer will start for 
Europe to-day. He will sail from New 
York. 

The police of Shelbyville last week 
rounded up a squad of small boys who had 
caused considerable annoyance to the 
jewelers of that town by petty pilfering. 
The youngsters were released with a rep- 
rimand. 

Out-of-town merchants in Indianapolis, 
last week, were: L. J. Small, Carmel; Ike 
Booth, of Booth & Son, Tipton; George 
L. Spahr, Lebanon; J. Miessen, Cicero; 
J. W. Hudson, Fortville, and William 
Smith, Jamestown. 

Horace A. Comstock, J. C. Walk & Son, 
and Mrs. Emma Eisele, all of whom have 
street clocks downtown, join with J. H. 
Reed in denying the charge made to the 

3oard of Public Safety that the street 
clocks of the city are “habitually wrong 
and misleading.”’ 

A man giving his name as Julius Darling 
was arrested in Cambridge City, recently, 
while trying to sell a pair of bronze statues 
for $2. The articles were new and valued 
at perhaps $80. He said he got them at a 
saloon raffle. He is being held, pending 
an investigation. 

State Labor Commissioner McCormack 
has returned from Linton, Ind., where he 
attempted to adjust the differences be- 
tween the retail merchants and _ their 











A Complete Stock. Send us 


your Order. 


Filled same day. 


E. SCHWARZ & CO., misonic'temore CHICAGO 


Watchmakers’ Tools, Materials and Optical Goods. 
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clerks, who went on strike two weeks ago. 
He says the jewelry stores have reopenéd, 
the owners and stockholders themselves 
acting as clerks. Both sides have decided 
to arbitrate their differences, and an early 
hearing will be held The clerks have 
chosen John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, to act 
as their representative in the arbitration 
proceedings. Business is practically par- 
alyzed in the town, and the jewelers are 
urging iminediate settlement. 


Pittsburg. 





A. D. Munn, 4409 Butler St., reports that 
he may.go into the brokerage business. 

A. C. Shaner, Sharpsville, Pa., who was 
in Pittsburg last week, bought some fine 
cases 

V. W. Canter, 1709 Fifth Ave., is closing 
out his stock and intends moving to Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

R. A. Noble, Wellsville, O., has sold his 
home, and if he disposes of his business, 
may go to California. 

A. A. Gillespie, of Gillespie Bros., last 
week bought a lot in Dunmoyle St., on 
which is erected a Colonial house. He paid 
$9,000 cash for the property. 

L. J. Marks, whose place of business is 
now at 222 Fifth Ave., will move to 208 
Fifth Ave. April 1. He is at present sell- 
ing off his stock of jewelry at auction 


Leo Weintraub, the Wylie Ave 


pawn- 


broker and jeweler, charged with receiving 


stolen goods, who pleaded “no defense” in 
court, was tried a few days ago and sen- 
tence in his case was suspended 


The Mercantile Bowling Teams, whose 
members represent employes of Heeren 
Bros. & Co., the Hardy & Hayes Co., Mc- 
Creery & Co., R. & W. Jenkinson, M. Ro- 


Bennett & Co., recently 
kly contests 


senbaum Co., J. G 
organized, and are holding we: 
at the Club Alleys. The He: Bros, & 
Co. team won against Bennett Thursday 
night last. The teams contest every week, 
the Heeren team standing second the 
list 

The following out-of-town buyers vis- 
ited Pittsburg last week: Mr. and Mrs. R. 
A. Noble, Wellsville, O.; Frank Bloser, New 
Kensington; C. Truby, Derry: Mrs. J. A. 
Hamilton, Latrobe; John Linnenbrink, 
Rochester; Jay Collier, Uniontown; H. C. 
Marshall, Mt. Pleasant; F. Furtwangler, 
Greensburg; J. R. Thorn, Tarentum; Rob- 
ert W. Brady, Washington; John M. Ken- 
nedy, Waynesburg; J. F. Murphy, Dawson; 
\. Merz, Sewickley; A. C. Shaner, Sharps- 
burg: Brown Bros., Monessen; T. N. Smith, 
Morgantown. 


ren 


on 


A bill has been introduced to award to 
James H. Cook, of Agate, Neb., a bronze 
medal for valiant services in the Geronimo 
campaign, by providing that the Secretary 
of War be authorized to cause to be 
struck a bronze medal, of appropriate de- 
sign, for that purpose. and in recognition 
of valiant services rendered by him as 
guide, trailer, and assisting the 
United States Army in campaigns against 
hostile Indians, especially in the noted 
Geronimo campaign; the money to be ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury for this 
purpose 


scout 
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A Pretty Face in Every Window 


ONE THAT 1S WORTHY OF GRACING THE 
RICHEST JEWELRY STORES IN THE COUNTRY 


DISPLAY YOUR EYE GLASSES AND AND YOU WILL HAVE MORE AND 


SPECTACLES ON ONE OF OUR Queen Display Stands QUICKER SALES 


Not a man, woman or child will pass your window without stopping 





The face has all the higher features of the 20th Century Belle. The dark piercing eyes, 
the magnificent wealth of auburn hair, the delicate flesh tints are all so artistically combined 
that the effect is certainly life-like in the extreme. This beautiful effect is heightened by the 
fine black velvet easel display stand. The face is made of chemically prepared wax. It will 
not fade from exposure and can be readily cleaned. The stand is made of hard wood covered 
with black velvet. Polished brass hooks are placed around the stand to display your wares 
(as shown in illustration). 


DIMENSIONS.—The face is life-size. Stand, 16 inches high by 16 inches wide. Japanned steel wire support. 


THE QVEEN OPTICAL DISPLAY STAND, Each, Net Cash, $6.75 


We carry in stock at all times everything pertaining to the optical line. Orders in this department 
filled promptly and accurately. 


A. C. BECKEN, 156 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
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Items from the West. 


H. ty Crawfordsville, 


cently suffered a loss of $200 by fire. 


Ind., Teé- 
here 


Trask, 


was no insurance 

Curran & Thompson, Kahoka, Mo., have 
dissolved and the business will be continued 
lhompson. 

Lewis Judd, Belleville, Ill., has purchased 
a half interest in the Robert 
Luchinger at that place. 

Stephen Donnelly 
week ago, In Des Moines, la., 
of selling bogus jewelry. 

J. L. Miller, Middlefield, O., 

cently, from the Gooding building into the 
Lynn Johnson building, on N. Main St. 
E. H. Price, Clinton, Ia., has completed 
arrangements to move to Reinbeck, Ia., 
where he recently purchased a_ stock of 
jewelry. 

Chieves recently gained an entrance into 
the store of Thomas B. Clark, Los Angeles, 
Cal., by crawling over the front transom. 
They with two trays of cheap 
watches and two trays of cheap rings. 

J. H. Leyson of the J. H. Leyson Co., 
formerly engaged in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness >t Butte City, Mont., and now located 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, recently left that 
place on a business and pleasure trip to 
Bost n, Mass 

Robert Berg, Columbia, Tenn., has made 
an assignment and named Maddin Boss as 
trustee. The liabilities about $2,200, 


by George 
business of 


was arrested, about a 


on a charge 


moved, re- 


escaped 


are 


| 
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and the assets consist of stock and fixtures. 
There are no Columbia creditors named in 
the deed of trust. 

By a typographical error in last week’s 
issue of THE CtrCULAR-WEEKLY, in a news 
item concerning H. L. Chase & Co., the 
latter’s location was given as Cedar Rapids, 
instead of Cedar Falls, Ia 

A half tone illustration, accompanied by 
description of the Anthony 
Kehl, Connersville, Ind., appeared in a re 
cent issue of a local daily. Mr. Kehl, during 
his experience in the watchmaking trade, 1s 


business of 


said to have repaired over 60,000 watches. 

The Gmelich & Huber Jewelry Co.,, 
Booneville, Mo., dissolved, E. Huber 
having retired permanently from the bust 
Creditors of the concern may settle 
their accounts with E. J. Huber or M. E 
Schmidt, both of whom are authorized to 


has 


ness. 


make collections. 

Neill McIntyre, formerly a 
salesman for M. L. Danks & Co., 
jicwelers’ of Buffalo, N. Y., surrendered 
himself to the police of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Thursday night, saying he thought he 


traveling 
wholesale 


was wanted at Buffalo on a criminal charge 
McIntyre, while celebrating at Rochester, 
N. Y., had his sample case, containing $500) 
worth of jewelry and then 
peared. He is willing to return east with 
cut requisition papers. McIntyre said he 
had often contemplated suicide, but finally 
had 


stolen, disap- 


decided to surrender himself, as he 


never been able to make good the loss. 








NOTICE. 


We wish to announce to the trade that we are now located in 
our new and handsome offices and have better facilities than 
ever for supplying the trade at the lowest possible prices. 


LINDENBERG & FOX, 


Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Importers of 


DIAMONDS AND WATCHES, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Omaha, Neb. 

The wife and daughter of N. P. Frand- 
s¢n are both seriously ill. 

Fred Cateron, with the Shook Mfg. ¢ 
is out on western trip in the interest ot 
his firm 

Max Reichenberg of the Reichenberg- 
Smith Co, and wife have returned from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where they spent two 
weeks 

lhe following jewelers of this city 
confined to their homes on account of ill 
ness: C. O. Booth of Mawhinney & Ryan 
Co., P. E. Flodman and S. V. Gustavson of 
the P. E. Flodman Co., and Alvin Kaas of 
S. W. Lindsay 

William Ewers, with William Ewers & 
Co., will leave about the middle of March 
for a trip abroad. He will visit Germany 


Switzerland and Bohemia, where 


e intends purchasing precious 


France, 


will be absent about two months, 
Pacific Northwest. 

Fred J. Johnson has purchased the | 
uess of J. R. Filmer, Coulee City, W 

Skinner & Colvin, Everett, Was have 
lissolved and each will continue on his own 
account. 

J. Chapman, Tacoma, W: bout to 
close out his jewelry busine and W 
ypen a men’s clothing and fut g goo 
‘stablishment 

Jos. Mayer & Bros ~ Wash 
have leased half of the tl ( I rf the 
Coleman building The new ims are 
connected with the old factory by a bridge 

While J. Benjamin, ret ewel 
cated at 89 N. 3d St.. Portland, Or sim 
the rear of his establishme . hort 
g i thief entered and ucceeded 11 i} 

g away with three gold tches 
were displayed in the show ( 

> 9 Beach, of Beach & | ey, South 
Bend, Ind., has just at u d his 
TrIAgE to Miss \laud B ; a l 
The wedding took pla st August 





Sth and VINE STS., Wiggins Block, 


J. B. ASH, 





No. 012 


TRY US 





Sells 
cheaper 
because 
of low 
expense. 


Prompt 
Service. 


THE EBONY KIN 


. Rockford, Ill. 








Send 

for 
Illustrated 
Catalogs 





No. 09 
The ONLY Exclusive House in America for 


EBONY TOILET ARTICLES 
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One of the Cardinal 
Principles of Our Business 


QUICK ACTION 


combined with 


ACCURACY 


All shipments received at our office from out-of-town patrons, receive prompt attention, 
liberal appraisement—with the “benefit of the doubt” in your favor—and an immediate 


remittance. This inflexible policy of our business has convinced us that we can 


Make Customers and Keep Customers 





While we appreciate a “one-time” trial order, we are proud of that feeling of mutual 


confidence that our record of 35 years of business has created. 


GOLDSMITH BROS. 


Sweep Smelters, Refiners and Assayers 
— hi: Ss 
Wecle Fito Eighth end Throop Streets CHICAGO, ILL. 
We are paying 50 cents an 
ounce for Old Silver 
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A CONCEDED FACT 


Is that catalog houses have been provident 
to the Retail Jewelry Trade, It is a con- 
ceded fact that the Jeweler who studies 
catalog prices closest is not at the mercy 
of houses whose motto is 


“‘Take all you can get’’ 


Good catalogs are a blessing to every 
Jeweler who wants to purchase goods as 
cheaply as his fellow tradesman. //ave 
you our fine 1905 catalog? A copy will be 
mailed for the asking. 


OSKAMP, NOLTING & CO. 


Mammoth Wholesale Jewelers 
413, 415 and 417 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 














WAIT 


for our representatives to 
show you the latest in every- 
thing up-to-date. 





THE 


CLEMENS OSKAMP CO. 


Jobbing Jewelers 


417 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 











Cincinnati. 


Louis Rauch is in the Middle States on 
a business trip. 

Geo. H. Newstedt, 404 Walnut St., is in 
New York purchasing Spring stock. 

W. L, Miller, of the Miller Jewelry Co., 
has started on a six weeks’ business trip 
south, 

Dave Gutmann, of L. Gutmann & Sons, 
is teuring southern points for the benefit of 
his health. 

FE. V. Dickenson, manager of the Elgin 
National Watch Co., visited the Cincinnati 
trade during the past week. 

The Clemens Oskamp Co. has added J. 
C. Daller, Jr., to the road force, and he is 
now making his initia] trip. 

B. Frank Flint is about settled in his 
new quarters in the Arcade, where he is 
welcoming his old friends 

Jonas Wise and B. S. Newman, mem- 
bers of Frohman & Co., have left, respec- 
tively, for the west and south. 

Benjamin Greenwald, of the Arcade, is 
having a new glass front placed in his store 
and is also remodeling the interior. 

John Herschede, of the Herschede Hall 
Clock Co., will visit New York and other 
eastern cities during the coming week. 

Henry Hahn, formerly of Henry Hahn 
& Co., with his wife, has left for a two 
months’ sojourn through Cuba, Florida 
and other southern points, 

Charles Becker, local manager of the 
Philadelphia Watch Case Co., has returned 
from Philadelphia, where he was looking 
after business. This company began Sat- 
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urday to move in its now location in the 
Mercantile Library building 

Julius Bose, assistant bookkeeper for E. 
& J. Swigart, is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his many friends over the event of 
a new boy which recently arrived at his 
home. 

Henry B, Michie, of Michie Bros., 212 
W. 4th St., was elected treasurer at the 
annual meeting and election of officers of 
the “Past Masters” recently held in Cin 
cinnati, 

Crowds are attending the auction sale at 
Thomas Lovell’s jewelry store, Race St. 
and the Arcade. Mr. Stapleton, New York, 
is conducting the sale until the arrival of 
Dan I. Murray, the auctioneer, 

Joseph Noterman, of Joseph Noterman 
& Co., has received word of the death, re- 
cently, of Mrs. Boisol, wife of O. L. Boi- 
sol, a well known jeweler of London, O., 
to whom is extended the sympathy of his 
Cincinnati friends in his bereavement 

Out-of-town buyers, who visited Cin- 
cinnati during the past week, included: 
Christopher Steinhauser, Shelbyville, Ind.; 
Frank C. Taylor, Carlisle, Ky.; A. F 
Robertson, Danville, Ky.; James C. Fischer, 
Flemingsburg, Ky.; Joseph C. Meyer, Har- 
rison, O. 

The Gustave Fox Co. has just completed 
a handsome 50 carat amethyst ring to b2 
presented to the Catholic Bishop at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The setting is of beautiful de- 
sign, showing much fine relief work. A. 
Spiegel, of this company, is on a southern 
business trip. 

Edwin Gebhardt, of Gebhardt Bros., has 














where we have 


DIAMONDS 


LOOSE AND MOUNTED. 
Artistic Diamond Jewelry. 


we have just removed to our new quarters 
increased facilities. 


JOS. NOTERMAN & CO.., 
512 Race Street, 


Cincinnati, 









Ohio. 
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Opportunity 


to increase your sales, when you buy 
from our new and most extensive 


line for this Spring. 


Lindenberg, Strauss & Co. 


Cincinnati, Obio 
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Let Us Take Care of Your 


Special Order and Repair Work 


With our two modern factories we give you 
first class work, quick service and low prices 


DORST & COMPANY, 


The Special Manufacturing Jewelers for the Retail Jewelry Trade 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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received the congratulations and_ best 
wishes of his friends on the occasion of 
his marriage, Wednesday, to Miss Ida Mc- 
Kellep, Vanceburg, Ky. The couple have 
left for Cuba and Florida, where they will 
stay for some weeks. 

Solomon Fox, of Fox Bros. & Co., has 
returned from Chicago, where he attended 
a meeting as one of a committee appointed 
to select a site for the new Hebrew Union 
which is to be erected soon in Cincinnati. 

F. W. Birchard, Tiffin, O., has bought 
out John E. Blundy’s interest in the bus- 
iness of Joseph Hornback. Mr. Birchard 
will not be located in Cincinnati until he 
has disposed of his present business, which 
will be in about six weeks. 

Cincinnati dealers in jewelry supplies 
have been notified that a syndicate has 
bought up all the watch glass factories in 
European countries. They have received 
one advance of prices and are expecting 
more, as there is no glass made in this 
country, and the syndicate has now no com- 
petitors. 

Bernard H. Bohmer, aged 79 years, the 
father of H. M. Bohmer, watchmaker, with 
Lindenberg, Strauss & Co., and grand- 
father of Harry Bohmer, of Frohman & 
Co., died, Jan. 24, and was buried from St. 
Ludwig's Church, Jan. 27. H. M. and 
Harry Bohmer have the sympathy of their 
many friends in the trade. 

Charles Reinstatler, Central Ave., was 
called out at 4 a. M., Jan. 27, to find his 
jewelry store flooded with water. The 
water pipes on the floor above the store 
had burst, causing a steady flow of water 
down through the ceiling into the jewelry 
store. About the time the men were get- 
ting the water pipes fixed, a fire started 
from the electric wires. There was a live- 
ly blaze for a while, but the fire was soon 
under control without the aid of the fire 
department. Mr. Reinstattler reports his 





loss to stock and fixtures to be about $100. 
continued, though the 
store will undergo a course of repairs. 


Business will be 


Cleveland. 


O’Brien, Pittsburg, 
few days in the city, last week, on busi- 
ness with some of the manufacturers. 

O- Tt. Loehr, of the Scribner & Loehr Co., 
with Mrs. Loehr and two children, will 
start for Florida, Friday, where they will 
remain a month, 

Mrs. Edith B. Wilcox, wife of Arthur Wil- 
cox, a jeweler of Akron, was found guilty 
in the Probate Court of abusing Alta Sharp, 
a 10-year-old girl, who was living with her, 
and a fine of $100 and costs were assessed 
upon her, 

J. M. Jenks, in charge of the emblem and 
ring manufacturing department of the 
Scribner & Loehr Co., entertained the 
women employes of the house at a dinner 
at his home, on Wilson Ave., one evening, 
last week. 

Another jewelry robbery took place in 
this city, Thursday morning, last 
when the front door of the store of E. L. 
Wilsdorf, 481 Superior St., was broken in 
and a large number of rings and _ other 
goods taken from the window and show 
cases. The burglars did not seem to fear 
noise, as they broke in the tops of the coun- 
ter cases rather than open the doors at the 
back which were unlocked. <A brick was 
used to break the door, which is almost full 
length glass, but what weapon the men 
used on the counter cases is not known. 
The noise was heard in a restaurant near- 
by, and one of the waiters went out to see 
what it was. He saw the broken glass 
and immediately telephoned the police de- 
partment. In the excitement, the numbers 
were mixed, however, and the squad of men 
sent out went to the wrong place. Her 


Charles spent a 


week, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bert Roe, janitor of the building, was 
asleep in the basement, and was awakened 
by the crash of glass. As he was unarmed, 
he hesitated to 
up a stairway that leads to the rear out- 
side to notify the police Hardly had he 
passed when the rear window of the store 
over this stairway was raised da man 


sprang across the space and ran down an 


meet burglars, but hastened 


al 


alley. The value of the goods taken 
amounted to perhaps $500 or $600. George 
Pugh, a watchmaker, occupies the store 
with Mr. Wilsdorf, but he lost very little. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


The annual banquet of the Columbia 
Merchants’ Association was held, last week, 
in Keystone Hall. 

A charter has been granted at the State 
Department to the Regal Umbrella Co., of 
York, with a capital of $25,000. The incor- 
porators are Frank W. Zercher, Geo, H. 
Jeffers and Geo. M. 

An order was recently 
Western Maryland Railroad Co., 
all employes holding positions where it is 
essential that correct time be kept, to pur- 
chase new standard watches of a kind in- 
dicated by the company. C. F, Sarbaugh, 


Hanover, is watch inspector for the com- 


Richardson 
issued by the 
directing 


pany in this section. 

The American Jewelry Co., of Wichita, 
Kan., through its Charles L. 
Hawley, filed answers, last week, at Scran- 


1 


ton, to rules to open judgment taken by 


attorney, 


several persons against whom the company 
filed $1,000 judgment notes a short time 
ago. The information in the answers is 
sworn to by William D. Fulton, an agent 
of the company, who says that the defend- 
ants signed the notes with a full knowl- 
edge of their contents, and he denies that 
any misrepresentations were made, 




















CINCINNATI 





SCHWAB @ 5ro 


Wholesale JEWELERS—DIAMONDS 


LOOSE AND 
MOUNTED. 


Leading Makes of American Watches. 





pecialt 

















Latest Designs in Gold, 
Gold Filled and High Grade Plated 


JEWELRY. 

















I am, yours respectfully, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


I wish to notify our patrons and friends that I have succeeded the firm of RAUCH & GOLDSMITH 
and will continue in the same location with a larger stock and better facilities for handling your business. 
Heartily thanking you for your past favors and promising you, as the successor, that everything will be done to 
merit your esteemed favor in the future. 


LOUIS RAUCH 


410 Tribune Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Honest Goods at Lowest Prices. 


If you are in business entirely for business it will pay you 
to TRY US. We please you in PRICE and QUALITY. 


WRITE FOR CASH DISCOUNTS. 












One Boz. Bg -£ Mainsprings 
Warranted to be made of Special Selected Steel for 
Cavin Craver Company Cuicacoa 








Manufactured by 
— 9. pao ~4 
.* 


CYaAnadcs 
Loa Chaux-de-cFonds 


Switzerland 


= j : 
Mi Zsse ~-w LOUCHM 


/ 


PRICE $ 1.75 


Each Spring Warranted 

















No. 1—6 doz. Genuine Stems and Sleeves, Elgin, Waltham, 
Fahys, Dueber and Keystone asst., complete. . 











No. 2—3 doz. 14-K., Gold Filled, Round and Antique 

SaaS e a. Ta bio « aN 
No. 3—Same as above, all Antique, complete..... . $7.00 ; 
No. 4—Same as above, all Round, complete. . . $7.00 = ae ee aaaee, = “en 
No. 5—Same as above, for 25-yr. cases, complete. $5.00 sent out in the original sealed boxes. Each spring is 


Acknowledged to be the 


finest temper, and yet not subject to the breakage of 


warranted and stamped. 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


If you try them you will use no other. 
For all! American Watches. Order a SAMPLE FREE. 
We are the sole agents for the BIG 4SPRINGS. FOR 
ALL AMERICAN MOVEMENTS. 


other springs. 


Write for Special Prices and Discounts. 





o 


Latest Improved Jewel Setting 
Cutter and Burnisher. 





The “ACME” Engraving Block. 
A very desirable and useful tool for many en- 
gravers who wish to do chasing and frosting, when a 
high top bleck would be of little use. It has also 
found many purchasers who but rarely need a higher 
priced block. Packed in a box, holding block and all 
attachments, as shown in the illustration. 
All parts nickel plated. Our price... .$2.70 net 


CALVIN CLAUER COMPANY, 


151-3 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wholesale Jewelers and Watchmakers’ Supplies. 





Easily adjusted to fit any size jewel bezel. 
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Bargains that Bring Business 


We can positively save you from 


25 tro 35 PER CENT. 
on 17-19-21-23 and 24 jewel movements. 
ELCIN - HAMPDEN ROCKFORD 
WALTHAM — HAMILTON - BALL SPECIAL 


or any other high grade movement made 











We have on hand an enormous stock of 
OLD AND DISCONTINUED MOVEMENTS 
and can fill any order sent us at about half-price, or 
FIFTY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR OF ORIGINAL COST, 





If you are open to conviction look the following prices carefully 
over. The tollowing well-known HIGH GKADE MOVEMENTS have 
been selected from BANKRUPT STOCKS recently purchased by us. 
They are all the latest models, each in condition, true running 
order, and are guaranteed to pass railroad inspection. At the prices 
quoted be:ow they will cost you about 

50 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 
Order promptly, as we cannot promise to duplicate these prices 
when these goods are sold out. 





18 Size, Hunting or Open Face, Stem Wind. 


jewel, North American 17 jewel, Nickel, Hamp- 
Railway $14.7% RT Sharia erie ay 
jewel, John Hancock.. 15. 17 jewel, Nickel, Adj., 
jewel, Special Railway. 16. Te Peers 
jewel, Special Railway. 25.5 17 jewel, Nickel, Adj., 
jewel, New Railway.. 20. Bunn Special ...... 17.00 
jewel, Hamilton 16. Springfield, Ill. .......... 6.00 
aa : ise jewel, Crescent Str. 
“rrp jewel, Father Time... 16. 16 Size 15,17 and 21 Jewel 
jewel, Vanguard. eoeeee 21.78 Movements. 
jewel, Vanguard...... 
jewel, B. W. Raymond. 15. 16 size, No. 50 Elgin, reg- 
jewel, Bunn Special.. 16.5 ular price, $35.00; 
jewel, Bunn Special.. 21. our price ........ $9.00 
jewel, G. M. Wheeler. 7.7! “No. 86 Bridge, reg- 
jewel, Appleton, Tracy ular price, $35.00; 
our price 
17 jewel, Spring- 
OSS ao pean teed 
17 jewel, Gilt, B. W. - 21 jewel, Spring- 
2. field-Sangamo 19 


$7.00 


ge ie oe ~ ove 








Goods sent on memo. for your selection to convince you that our 
prices are right. Send Cash with Order ur Bank reference to avoid 
delay in Shipments. 


ILLINOIS JEWELRY CO. 


176, 178, 180 East Madison St., 
INCORPORATED IN THE CHICACO, ILL. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
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Providence. 
Roswell C. Smith was, last week, elected 
chairman of the City Committee on Edu 
cation 
The Mackey 


style of the concern formerly known as 


Jewelry Co is the firm 


the Mackey & Krumwiede Co., 235 Eddy 
St 


The stock of jewelry in the store at 339 
Westminster St. was sold by order of the 
March, at 


owner, John F auction, last 


week. Fair prices were realized 
lanufacturing jewelers were well rep 

resented at the 15th annual meeting of the 

Falstaff Club in the latter's quarters on 


Westminster St., 
Enoch Lawson, of Warwick, a lad who 


Saturday evening 


was employed in the shop of Hamilton & 
Hamilton, Jr., Eddy St., was awarded $25 
damages against that concern in the Sixth 


District Court, Thursday The lad lost 
the forefinger of his right hand to the 
first joint, in a power press. He claimed 


that the action was due to a defective 
spring, and brought suit 


father. Agreement of the parties was r¢ 


1 


through 


sponsible for the receipt by the plaintiff 
of $25 

Articles of incorporation of the Edward 

Dammers Co. were filed at the office of 
the Secretary of State, last week Accord 
ing to the articles, the pens is formed 
for the purpose 
of manufacturing and _= selling 


of engaging in the business 
optical 
goods, etc The incorporators are Ed 
ward E. Dammers, Fred Hamilton and 
Louis l 


stock is $25,000, 


Emery. The amount of capita 
and the office of the con 
Hamilton 


present time in 


cern will be in this city Mr 
and Mr. Emery are at the 
Mr. Dammers’ employ 

It was erroneously stated in the last is 
sue of THe CrrcuLAR-WEEKLY that the 
nid-winter banquet of the New England 
Manufacturing 
Association would take place in February 
While this has been the case in past years 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ 


indications now are that the members of 
gather around the 
“festive board” some time in the early part 
of March, the exact date to be announced 
later. This has been brought about by the 
fact that it has been impossible to secure 


the association will 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


the speakers that were wanted, for dates 
in February There is now every reason 
believe that Secretary Moody will be 
present and delivey an address. and other 
well-known persons will also add zest to 
the occasion 
Che loth annua meeting ot the Ss 
niths’ Mutual Aid Society was held in 
the Gorham Casino, Saturday Phe 
ing was called to order by President At 


thur W. Barrus, who presided throughout 


It was shown by the report of the secr 
ry that the organ ition had a prosper! 
us yeal ind = that the nie nbership ré 
ined on practically the same footing 
a year ago It was found that the finances 


1 


of the society were in an unusually strong 


condition, and that it would be possible to pay 


a good dividend to each member and still 
retain a goodly sum in the treasury for 
hnergenctle rl I ¢ ent Oo ne ) 
ety will hold meeting early in Febru 
ry ind at th ne evet ipp itions 
r memb hip Ww | icted upor Che 
electior oO thicers wW entirely harmon 
us, the old board being chosen for an 
the vea rv without opposition 
iF l compri ed of the follow ny Presi 
cent Arthur W Barrus; vice-president 
Willi am E. Hughes; treasurer, Walter A 
Clissold; secretary, Fred (¢ sert; auditors, 
Robert H Andersot ind George W 
Rhodes irgeon J C. Parker 


Baltimore. 


Phe | Ww W low n the store « f Thos 
J. Smith, this city, was broken about a 
week ago, \ hieves whe stole watches 
ind jewelry alued in il at $320 The 
thieves es¢ iped 


\ugust Utermohle, at one time engaged 


in the retail jewelry business in North- 
east Baltimore, died, last week, at his 
me, 1825 | Lafayette Ave., this city, 
ged 5S& years lhe deceased is survived 
by a widow The interment was in Lon- 
don Park Cemetery 


\ R. Knights, of A. R. Knights & Co., 
I 


Dubuque, Ia., has resumed his business du 
ties, after having been confined to his home 
for some time with a severe attack of the 


grippe 
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\ MAKERS» GOLD 
87 MAIDEN LANE 


SILBERMANN KouN &WALLENSTEIN 


JEWELRY 
NEW YORK 


FORMERLY 
SILBERMANN & Co. 
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S Slave you got ro 


( pit Hand E-Catch 
x «» WATCH PROTECTOR f 
~ F creates Moon to Mankind ».=™: 
Locks with a press o’ the 


thumb; releases with a 


touch o’ the index finger on the right 
spot. 








Pinned inside 
of 
WAISTCOAT 
or 
TROUSERS 
POCKET 
in a “ jiffy.” 











Hand-E-Catch ad- 
vertisements are 
now going into 
the homes of mil- 
lions of people j 
through the me- j 
dium of the lead- 
ing magazines. 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD 
WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
IN U.S. A., 


Sample doz. at $1 


Each dozen mounted on artistic display card and 
packed in most attractive individual box with 
Hand-E envelope for each CATCH. 


Lesher, Whitman & Co. 


Dept. F, 670 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN HEADQUARTERS: 
88 Shoe Lane, London, England. 
40 Rue de |’Echiquier, Paris. 
84 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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with robbing Frank J. Burns, the Marlboro 

oston. J. = \ 
a jewelry drummer who disappeared in Athol, 

D. C. Percival, Sr., is able to be at his Dec. 17, 1903. Also with larceny and re- 


place of business once more after an ill- ceiving stolen property in connection with 
ness which kept him at home about 10 | Burns’ disappearance. Smith has been con- 
days. fined in jail since June, 1904. His bail has 
Buyers in town during the past week in- | been fixed at $5,000, but no one ever offered 
cluded: B. G. Couri, Portland, Me.; N. C. to go bonds for him. 
Nelson, Concord, N. H.; B. D. Loring, 
Plymouth; H. P. N. Dahl, Maynard; L. R. 
Hapgood, Orange. 
John W. Boyce, son of E. J. Boyce, who 
has been an employe of the latter for the 
past 15 years, has started in business on 


Attlebore. 





\ suit for $55.67 was last week entered 
in civil court by Anthony, Cowell & Co., 
Providence, against Charles G. Dahlgren 

John M. Fisher of J. M. Fissher & Co. 
paid a visit to the New York office of his 

William Mullan, one of the oldest watch- firm last week. One of the salesmen at 
makers and jewelers in the trade, having a the office has been ill. , 
repairing establishment at the corner of Jonathan Houlker, a polisher at the Reed 
West and Tremont Sts., is confined to his | & Barton silver works, Taunton, died as 
home in Somerville with a broken hip, the | @ result of exertion walking home from 
result of a fall a short time ago on an icy work in last Thursday’s blizzard. 
sidewalk. Charity .H. Clark died Friday last, aged 

Conviction and sentence of three of the | 81. She was mother of the late Herbert 
five men who stole the sample bags of W. | H. Clark of the Horton-Angell Co, and 
D. Merrill, salesman for the Smith, Pat- | Dear relative to the surviving members of 
terson Co., disposes of some very danger- 
ous criminals. William J. Leonard, who 
has a criminal record, was given “not more 
than four and not less than three” years in | were members of a would-be ice-fishing 
the State Prison. His brother Charles, im- | Party which traveled down Cape Cod last 
plicated by association, but a sufferer from | week only to be balked by the blizzard. 
lccomotor ataxia, was released under sur- The annual report of the Attleboro 
veillance. William Hodges was sent to the | School department, issued last week, ac- 
House of Correction for 15 months. James | knowledges substantial gifts to the schools 
Cahill, who has had a clean reputation, was trom Louis J. Lamb of C. H. Allen & Co 
sent to the Concord Reformatory for an | and Everett 5. Horton, of the Horton 
indefinite period. The fifth member of the Angell Co. 
gang, and the woman in the case, has not The employes of the R, F. Simmons Co. 
yet been arrested, nor have the stolen goods presented a handsome siilver loving cup last 
been recovered. week to Joseph L. Sweet of the corpora- 

Word was received from Athol last week tion, prior to his departure with a party for 
to the effect that Walter E. Smith of Athol, Egypt. He is expected to return April 15. 
who was indicted last August by the Grand The itinerary includes many points of in 
Jury, will be tried at this session of the terest in Southern Europe. 

Superior Criminal Court. Smith's counsel 
will move for trial and unless some unex- 
pected objection turns up, their motion will 


his own account, as a manufacturing jew- 
eler, in room 705 Washington building, 387 
Washington St. 


the corporation. 
Frank C. Miller of Leach & Miller and 
Eben F. Wilde of the Attleboro Mfg. Co. 


A bill was introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last week to authorize the 
; formation of the People’s Savings Bank of 
be granted. There are three indictments | Attleboro. The incorporators include 
against Smith. He is charged with larceny, Harry P. Kent and Frank W. Weaver of 
highway robbery and with receiving stolen F. W. Weaver & Co., George H. Herrick of 
property. He may be tried on all three, | George H. Herrick & Co., and William L 
but one of the indictments. He is charged King of E, D. Gilmore & Co. 








North Attleboro. 


G, Herbert French, of Riley, French & 
Heffron, has returned from a business trip 
to New York. 

Frank Kennedy, who has charge of the 
New York office of the Paye & Baker Mfg. 
Co., is spending a few days at his home in 
this town. 


Charles H. Peckham, western salesman 
for John H. Peckham & Co., has arrived 
home after a successful trip in the interest 


of his house. 

John Schwable, who number of 
vears has been one of the best known die- 
sinkers and hub cutters in the Attleboros, 
has purchased machinery and will soon 
embark in the business for himself in this 
town. 

Charles Sandland and Walter S. Darrah 
have embarked in the buying and selling 
of jewelry. Mr. Sandland will go on the 
road, and left yesterday on an Eastern trip 
Mr. Darrah will remain at home and at- 
tend to the buying. 

Aaron Prazkiewiecz and Miss Nellie 
Bakowan of this town were united in mar- 
riage Thursday in Fall River by a Polish 
priest. [hey received many substantial 
gifts, one being a purse of money from the 
employes of Riley, French & Heffron, 
where Mr. Prazkiewiecz is et 

lhe death of James B. Parsons, a promi- 
nent jewelry worker and a former postmas- 
ter of Attleboro Falls ccurred Friday 
morning. Mr. Parsons was born in Ban- 


iployed 


gor, Me., 66 years ago. For several years 
he was in business in Boston, coming to 
Attleboro Falls about > vears ago He 


was for 10 years postmaster there and for 
a long time station and express agent. In 
I886 he married Alice, daughter of Harvey 
N. Daggett, the veteran jewelry manufac- 
turer. Two sons, Arthur and Carroll, sur- 


vive 


Frederick W. Brooks, a retail jeweler of 
ithaca, N. Y., was the subject of a lengtliy 
article, accompanied by a half-tone illustra 
tion of Mr. Brooks, which was published in 
Journal. The 


writer gave a graphic description of the 


1 recent issue of the Ithaca 


business career, as well as a terse biography 
of the jeweler. 


















































YOUR AD. GOES EVERYWHERE 
ON REIS’ ADVERTISING TAPE 








On the street, in the shopping crowds, in the street car, 
and at home, wherever a bundle goes, Reis’ Advertising 
Tape tells folks about you. 

Neat packages which require a touch of distinction from 
the ordinary bundle are fittingly secured by a narrow 
strip of Reis’ Advertising Tape. It will hold a seal, and 
won’t slip or stretch. 


in neat type printed successively its entire length. 
Use it like string—results take care of themselves. 
Samples Talk. Send for Some. 











Woven in colors, 1-16 to % inch wide, a striking line 














(. Reis & Bro. 








640 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Ghe Brenner Watch Repair Record. Copyrighted. 


Any and all infringements will be prosecuted to full extent of the W 
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This is the best Watch Repair Record ever made, and after you read this 4 
you will agree with us that it is the only Repair Record fit to use It does 
away with all scratching of numbers in cases, and gives the record so complete 
that there can be no mistakes, and any watch can be traced even years after at 
& moment’s notice. 
The Record is alphabetically arranged from A to Z. It contains 100 pages, 
27 entries on a page, making 2,700 entries; size of page is 9'.x11'~% inches, 
and from the experience of years so arranged that you have just the correct 
number of pages for each letter of the alphabet. 
Above we show a reduced portion of a page, to explain to you just how it 
is used. For instance: Mr. Bartlett comes in with some complaint; you need 
not open his watch and search among a dozen numbers to find your number 
you simply turn to letter “B’’ and you immediately find his name, and you 
have a complete record. It takes perhaps 10 seconds, while under the old system 
of watch repair records, we know personally where it has taken two and three 
hours to look up a customer's watch. Not only consuming time, which would 
pay for a Brenner Record Book, but your customer becomes disgusted and does 
not come back. The small check marks, Vv, are made in the columns describing 
the movement and case. For instance, Mr. Bartlett’s watch was repaired Dec: 
24, 1904. Movement is a 16-size, Elgin. stem wind, lever set, No. 10360402. 
Case is 16-size, filled, Hunting, No. 835003. Repaired by B. G., also giving 
repairs and price. The greatest care has been used to give you a book that will 
last for years. The paper used is the best quality of heavy ledger paper and is 
bound in cloth, with heavy leather corners and back, and the cost is so small as 
to bring it into universal use. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET. 


M. SICALES @ SONS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Every- 
thing Used by the Jewelry Trade. 
FOR SALE BY ALL 


FIRST CLASS JOBBERS. 726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Sole Agents. 
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Rochester. 





S. D. Burritt and daughter have returned 
from a two weeks’ yisit to New York, 
where they attended the Automobile Show. 

Louis Bretstein, who for several years 
has been connected with A, Roseman, El- 
mira, has accepted a_ position book- 
keeper for Morris Rosenbloom & Co., of 
this city. 

A steam pipe exploded in the store of 
W. H. Glenny, 192 Main St., E., last week, 
causing some loss and much excitement. 
Two plate glass window panes were 
cracked, and some china ware broken. The 
damage is small. 

The Batavia Board of Trade has 
cepted the offer of the Buffalo Glass Co. 
to move to Batavia if the Board will give 
it the use of a factory for five years. 
The board has granted the use of one ot 
the large factories. 

The ruins of the old Roby building are 
being cleared to make way for the new 
factory to be erected by the Van Berg Sil- 
ver Plate Co. Marcus Van Berg stated to 
a CIRCULAR-WEEKLY correspondent that he 
expects to be in the new building by July 1. 
The new machinery is practically all at 
hand, and as soon as the ruins are cleared 
work will be started on the new factory. 

Orders have been received from the In- 
ternational Silver Co. by Manager Albert 
F. Sheldon to cease dismantling the Man- 
hattan Silver Plant at Lyons, N. Y., until 
further notice. Prior to this order all the 
machinery had been loosened, one carload 
was on the track, and the rest being packed. 
From the news received here, it is judged 
that President James D, Bashford, of the 
Lyons Business Men’s Association, has con- 
cluded the necessary arrangements for the 
purchase of the plant with machinery. Mr. 
Bashford represents a combination of cap- 
ital which wishes to operate the plant for 
the manufacture of silverware and cut 
glass, the present factory of the Lyons Cut 
Glass Co. to be moved to the Manhattan 
plant. 

Word has been received here that Neil 
McIntyre, accused of stealing over $800 
worth of jewelry from Malcom I, Danks, 
of this city, has been arrested in Colorado 
Springs. McIntyre was employed as sales- 


as 


ac- 
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man by Danks. Last October he told his 
employer that he had an opportunity to sell 
about $150 worth of jewelry to a woman. 
In order to make as large a sale as pos- 
sible he requested that he be allowed to 
take along a good exhibit of rings, watches, 
and other jewelry. A tray containing about 
$800 worth of jewelry was given him. He 
started out for the of the sup- 
posed woman and that was the last seen of 
Mr, Danks notified the police after 
fruitlessly for the return of Mc- 
Intyre with the jewelry. A description of 
the jewelry and of McIntyre was then 
printed and sent to the principal cities. De- 
tective Nagle will be sent to Colorado 
Springs to bring back MclIntyre. 


residence 


him 
waiting 


Syracuse. 


Henry C. Beadel, who for the past 13 
years was employed by A. H. Pond, 132 S. 
Salina St., was recently admitted as a part 
ner in the business, which will hereafter be 


conducted under the firm name of A. H. 
Pond & Co. 
Albert G. Finn, a silver manufacturer, 


appeared before a referee on Thursday 
morning in proceedings supplementary to 
execution on a judgment of $903.98, ob- 
tained by the Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, and a judgment of $419 in favor 01 


McCarthy & Sons. 


The M. S. Benedict Mfg. Co., East 
Syracuse, elected the following officers 
Thursday: President and _ Treasurer, 


Harry L. Benedict: Ist Vice-President, 
Edward H. Banker; 2d Vice-President, 
Fred K. Stickle; Secretary, Frederick T. 
Wallace. Harry L. Benedict, Edward H. 
Banker, Thomas Dunn and Fred K. 
Stickle were elected directors. 

Jewelry found on Austin Taylor, alias 
Frank Austin, who was arrested last week 
by Under Sheriff Charles W. Marvin, was 
positively identified by O. E. Ward, of 
Phoenix, as part of the goods stolen from 
his jewelry store in Phoenix on the night 
of Jan. 13. Taylor is about 36 years 
old, a native of Brooklyn, from which city, 
the police say, he was sentenced to Sing 
Sing on a charge of burglary. He is about 
five feet nine inches in height and weighs 
150 pounds. 
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HERMAN KOHLBUSCH, Sr., 


Manufacturer of Fine Balances and Weights 
for every purpose where accuracy is required. 


Office and Salesroom, 194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Tel, 370 Cortlandt. 
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Optical Notes and Briefs. 


H. A. Mowrey, of the Columbian Optical 


’ 


Co., Denver, Colo., is now in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

The eldest daughter of J. C. Huteson, 
Omaha, Nebr., is confined to her home with 
diphtheria. 


Frank H. Robertson, Blackwell, Okla., is 
studying optometry at Southwestern 
Optical College, Kansas City, Mo 

J. F. Wooster, with the California Opti- 
cal Co., San Francisco, Cal., has started on 
his first trip of the the northern 
territory 

Radke & Co., at their branch store on 
Geary St., San Francisco, have installed an 
optical department, under the management 
of Mr. Mitchell. 

John Haney, who has charge of the opti- 
cal department at the Bennett Co.’s store, 
Omaha, Nebr., is back from a trip to his 
home in St. Paul, Minn. 

The 


becoming very popular, and in some cities 


the 


year in 


wearing of monocles by women is 


it has developed into a fad. Che lens is set 
in gold and is held to the eye. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas to create a 
State board of optometry for licensing op- 
tometrists after due examination. 

Louis E. Kirstein, of E. Kirstein’s Sons 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and wife recently ob- 
served the ninth anniversary of their mar- 
riage at their residence on Portsmouth 
lerrace. 

George Goodwin, Newcastle, Colo., is in 
Denver, Colo., where he will spend a few 
months taking a course in optics, prepara- 
tery to installing an optical department in 
his store. 

The New Haven Optical Co., 
Conn., which formerly conducted its busi- 
ness at 801 Chapel St., is now settled ix 
handsomely furnished quarters at 938 
Chapel St. The room is located 
in the front of the establishment, while the 
located in the rear. 
Board of Exam- 


New Haven, 


reception 


examination rooms aré 

The North Dakota State 
iners in Optometry submitted its 
report for the year ending Nov. 30, 1904, to 
the governor of the State. The report shows 
that the Board certifi- 
cates during the year to persons who held 
certificates previously issued by the Board, 


recently 


issued 72 renewal 


and that at present there are 80 persons 
holding certificates, who are entitled to 
practice optometry in the State of North 
Dakota. It is believed that the laws gov- 
erning the practice of optometry in that 


State are well observed, as no violations 


have been reported. 
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Philadelphia. 
Bro 





Riggs & entered suit in local 


courts, last week, in contract, vs. John 
W. Allison 
C. U. Chamberlain, Ambler, wl has 


been reported on sick list for the last six 
weeks, is slowly recovering. 

retailers were 
Most 
was consequently 
Mann, of Mann & 
receiving the felicitations of the trade upon 
the marriage of his daughter, last week 

* Horace H. Thoman, of Woodbury, N. J., 
and Fred. ¢ Maag, of I 


visitors to local 
snowbound 
quiet. 

Le Jambre, is 


Few rural 
jobbe rs last week 
and 


were 


business 


ridgeport, Pa 





were yisitors to local jobbers, last weel 
The annual meeting 101 the ¢ ection of! 

officers. etc.. of the Philadelphia Je welers 

Club will be held, Tuesday evening, Feb. 14 
James Tinsley conducts a store at 


5th St. and Lehigh Ave., has accepted a po- 
sition 


Beckl« y 
The estal 


with Gimbe Bros inde 


‘lishment of Ruloff, su 


cessor to the late W. Waller’s business at 
20th and Federal Sts., was sold ut at aut 
tion Friday. 

F. W Schrapf« r, wat hmaker whe ré 
cently returned from Getty, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a position with George Grau, 716 


Chestnut St 
Jacob Muhr 

the old house of H 

parted recently 


the 


formerly senior member 
Muhr & Sons, de 
European trip and 


Victoria Hotel, London 


for a 
is now at 
Eng 

Kenneth Hoffman has 
place of bookkeeper for Joseph B. Bechtel 
& Co. Miss Nellie who held the 
position, has resigned to go to Arizona for 
the benefit of her health, 

Over half 
al estate of 
an 


succeeded to the 


Irwin, 


a million dolla 


Helen S 


filed 


rs of the perso 
Haine Ss 


here last 


according tt 


inventory week, repre 


sented the investment of 1,290 share 
the S. S. White Co. 
Joseph B. Bechtel & Co., bbers, 725 


Sanson St.. were deprived ( f the services, 


f John Smed- 


during two days, last week, « 


ley, one of their salesmen, he being snow 
bound at his | Collingswood, N. J 

A general line of jewelry, 
cut glass, etc.. w: 
at auction, Monday, at 


s home in 
silverware, 
was disposed of in this city 





the bankruptcy sale 

of the stock of the Ladies’ Household Co 
panion Publishing ( \ number of jew 
elry dealers attended the sale 

Oscar Ritter, watchmaker, with J. E 
Caldwell & Co., observed his 21st birthday 
anniversary nd_ his dvancement as a 
journeyman watchmaker by giving a part 
at his house to tl vatchmakers of Cald 
well’s department and some other friend 

E. Cooper Stone, of the firm of Jones 
& Woodland, Newarl t is ithoritativel 
nnounced, will hereafter er the lo 
trade for his house, Mr, Woodland ving 
retired from the road Mr. Stone vell 
known to the trade. and i particul ely well 
liked in this city 

Edward A. Muckle, who, y oO, W 
a member of the watch case firr f Se 
singer & Muckle, and wh intil 1} re 
tirement some years ag quite well 
known in local jewelry circles, died. last 
week, at the age of 66 years. at his home 
in Oak Lane. Most of those who had 
known Mr. Muckle in the dz f his busi 
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ness activity are now departed, and 


wholesale 


] 

; 

| news of his death passed almost unm 
| n the district 

| 


F. Hopkins Iszard, 929 Chestnut St., ha 
taken larger and better adapted offices ad 
joining his old ofhces the same build 
ing, the need of more commodious quar 
ters being required by increasing business 
Mr. Iszard represents the Middletown Sil 
er Co. in this district 

Sadie Myers, the young girl who suc- 


ceeded in swindling a Chestnut St. jewelry 


four diamonds worth $895, a 


] 


weeks ago, and who was subsequently 


ington. was arraigned be 


fore Judge Audenried in Quarter Sessions 
Court, Frida and pleaded guilty She 
was sentenced to one year in the county 
pris 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Ellis Barnhart, a Chicago engraver, is 

Lancast where he expects to locate 

Edward Gockly, formerly a watchmaker 
here, now in the U. S. Army, is back fron 
the Philippines on sick leave 

Charles Foose, of the Non-Retailing 
Co., returned from Northern trip, last 
veek, and Monday left on another long 
trip 

Fo teams of bowlers from the Ezra 
F. Bowman Technical School held a con 


Ho- 


won out by 


ening at the Rossmere 


the 


test Friday ev 
tel alleys, and “jewelers” 
, 
a simall margin 

\ recent 
fect that G. R. Strausberger 
Sickles & 
tion with the H. §S 


Mr 


columns to the ef 
had left M 
Philadelphia, to take a posi 

Meiskay Co wa 


Strausberger is not wit! 


note in these 


Sons 


incorrect, as 
| ’ ’ 


tne ocal concern mentioned 
The stor of Eugene G Keller. 8 E 
Orange St., was robbed one night last 


week of lockets, necklaces and collar but- 


tons worth $50 The place was entered by 

man who raised the window, and the 
goods within reach were taken without 
the thief going into the store 


John J. Bowman, of Ezra F. Bowman’s 


Sons, has taken out letters of administra 
tion on the estate of his father, the late 
Ezra F. Bowman, and has entered pro- 
ceedings against I C. Reisner, as assig 


estate of Ezra F. Bowman, by 


taking exceptions to his account 
lt pretty tolder sent t by S. S 
x Broadway nd Park P Ne 
Yorl ttentior ( ed 11 ple on 
é t¢ t hirscing lhe le 
nel ( \ ge pictur I 
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day 
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he t I ™ ill Co 
Y week by water wl 
t¢ I tean 
e Mill ding 
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Marie Marguer Demore f 
were nited in marriage at th 
the | de last Wedne sday even! 
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Meriden 


Bristol, Thur 
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e jewelers of New London have agreed 
stores open only one night 


Keep their 


P Ives, 


John Re 


an appre lati 


capture ¢ 


ed to get 


monds from Mr. Ives’ establishment. 
ilso presented a pearl scarf pin to another 
who assisted in the affair. 


man 
lhe annual 


the Ameri 


Connecticut. 


llowed 
Meriden, recently presented 
bertson a handsome gold watch 
n of his efforts in effecting 
f Henry Lloyd, the thief who 
with a large amount of 


He 


away 


meeting of 
can | 
day 


Henry 


id Dean 


week hereafter. 


he marriage 
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Silver Co 
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The Diamond Markets. 





\NTWERP, Jan. 19.—Necessarily when all 
the diamond centers are as active as at 
present, with America continuing to buy so 
liberally—the importations of the three last 
months into the port of New York sur- 
passing the corresponding three months in 
former years—our market also must be in 
a very flourishing condition. All hands are 
employed; merchants, brokers and work- 
men are doing their best to profit by the 
present good times. 

The well known diamond firm Kryn & 
Wouters Bros. continues to engage addi- 
tional expert hands, besides 160 apprentices 
who are working there at present, and there 
is talk of taking on still more young men. 

\nother firm that for some time has been 
expanding is that of Fischer Bros., who 
now employ about 400 hands. 

Louis Peeters, diamond broker, has form- 
eda partnership with his son, Jules Peeters, 
under the style of Louis Peeters & Son 

lhe improvements to the Diamond Club, 
Rue du Pelican, are now finished, except 
the safe deposit vault, which will be ready 
next month. 

The new rise in rough goods amounted 
to 5 per cent., taking into consideration the 
10 per cent. paid 
since Jan. 1 This makes an advance of 
about 15 per cent. on diamonds. 
must first be impressed with these causes 
make their 
regular purchases. Sut it is certain that 
the new prices will have to be paid, espe- 


difference in wages, or 
suyers 


for new values before they 


cially for fine grades, which are sold al 
ways unfinished. 

Thieves stole an iron box containing 160 
brown Kimberley diamonds, valued at 1,000 
francs, from a factory at Rue Kets, and to 
the detriment of Diamond Polisher C. Ma- 
rién, 

The firm of Van Baghout & Van Lier, 
diamond merchants, has been declared 
bankrupt. 

The De Dageraad musical band of the 
diamond workmen’s band held a procession 
Monday night through the city, followed by 
1,000 members, in honor of the introduc 
tion of the nine-hour work day. This 
change in hours was regularly initiated 
here, but employers and workmen are ex- 
changing sharp retorts regarding two other 
questions, viz.: Official recognition of the 
Gilde der Diamontnyverheid, and the free 
admission of the sons of patrons in the 
Tactorie 

The following foreign buyers were in 
Antwerp during the past fortnight: M 
Rosenbaum, New York: Max Samek. 
Brueder Samek, W. Kohn, Vienna: Messrs. 
Ginsberg and Krager, Berlin; Mr. Rutstein, 
Warsaw: Messrs. Vuillet and David, St. 
Cloud; Mr. Reynolds, Pforzheim; Mr. Bar- 
jansky, Odessa: Mr. Mendelssohn, Man- 
chester: Mr. Michelson, Montreal, and Mr 
Miro, Barcelona 


Paris, Jan, 18.—Fortunately for the dia- 
mond merchants, the new year opens with- 
out clouds on the financial horizon; the 
prospects for the coming year are good. 
The political situation of France is some- 
what agitated, but the troubles will easily 
be settled 

All kinds of diamonds are in immediate 


demand, 





AMSTERDAM, Jan, 19.—There is an extra- 
ordinary demand for cut diamonds here and 
orders are still received from America as 
well as from all European countries deal- 
ing in precious stones. Notwithstanding 
the ever-continuing war in the extreme 
Orient, sales were made for account of Rus- 
sian firms. Japan also remains in the mar- 
ket. In fact, the market is very bare of 
fine white goods, and these already found 
buyers long before they were finished. 

The late rise of five per cent. on rough 
diamonds and the important difference in 
prices resulting from the new labor condi- 
tions must certainly be met, because mer- 
chants want the goods at any cost. 


Reappraisements. 


Reappraisements of merchandise were 
announced in the last week by the Board 
of United States Genera] Appraisers, as 
follows: 

No. 38378.—Decorated china from Chas. Ahren 
feldt, Limoges, exported April 26 to June 7, 1904, 
entered at New York (File Nos. 32146-32147, 
32198, 32351, 32392; findings of Sharretts, G. A 
6 services table, 100 pieces, X Louisiane, 3230 Al, 
25-111-04, entered at 36.25, advanced to 40.75 francs 





per set; 6 doz. asst. pl., 7% do., entered at 4.25, 
advanced to 4.76 francs per doz.; 3 doz. do., 5% 
entered at 2.85, advanced to 3.19 francs per doz.; 

doz. tasses the’, do., entered at 5.60 advanced to 
6.28 francs per doz.; 2 doz. do., extra, entered at 


6.30, advanced to 7.06 francs per doz 6 plats 
creux, do., entered at .90, advanced to 1.01 francs 


each; 6 bols., 5, do., 


entered at .50, advar 
56 franc each; 6 saladiers, 2, do., entered at 
1.20, advanced to 1.35 francs each; 2 service 
table, 100 pieces, Louisiane, 2809 A, 28-111-04, 

services, do., 8230 A, entered at 38, advanced to 
$2.60 francs per service; 5 services a the’ 25 
pieces Nelle, France, 3670 A, 11-111-04, entered 
it 16.70, advanced to 
do., 3763 CI, entered at 17.70, advanced to 1984 
francs per service; 5 services table, 100 pieces, Lou- 
isiane, 3756 CI, 18-111-04, entered at 40.30, ad 
vanced to 45.18 francs per service And similar 


discount of 


18.72 trancs per 


service ) 


goods Entered values are subject t 


> per cent., advanced values are ne Add pack 
ing, etc 

No. 3379 Decorated china from R. Lavoilette & 
Co., Limoges, exported May 5, 1904, entered at 
New York (File No. 32159); findings of Shar 
retts, G. A.: 12 doz. asst Pompadour, 
2151, decorated, entered at 4.40 frances per doz.; 
do., 7%, entered at 4.11 francs per doz.; do., 61 
entered at 2.85 frances per doz.; do., 5%, entered 


) ] 


at 2.31 frances per doz.; 2 plats ovales creux, en 


pl., 814, 


tered at 8.28 francs per doz.; 2 services table, 100 
pieces, Alberta Special, 62-0-'4, decorated, entered 
at 28.50 frances per set And similar goods All 
advanced 10 per cent.; 1 service table, 102 pieces 
Alberta blanc, entered at 29.98 francs per set 
No advance Discount on all 3 per cent Add 
cases and packing 

No. 3394.—Sapphire meters jewels fron \ 
Hoffer, Geneva, exported Dx 10, 1904; enterec 
at Boston (File No. 9646 ); findings of Lunt, 
G. A.: 1030, sapphire slabs for replacement, e1 


tered at 23.40, advanced to 34.84 francs per 1 
Packing included Less legalization, carriage t 
Liverpool, freight to Boston and insurance 





7 Decorated Earthenware from Oscar 


o. 3: 
Schlegelmilch, Langeweise1 exported Nov ) 
1904, entered at New York File ) +19) find 
ings of Sharretts, G \ Cemalte orzelain 


each 1-12 doz tooth picks, cups and saucers, con 
pots, etc., entered at discounts of 5 per cent. and 
2% per cent Less muster rahatt 10 per cent 
Add cases and pack ng Advanced by disallowance 
of deduction of 10 per cent. muster rabatt 

“By this mark you know them” is th 
title of fine looking hangers which we 


Watch 


Hangers snows 


sent out recently by the Keystone 
Case Co One of the 
dozen gold cases elaborately ornamented. 
which are announced as ‘a few of the thon 
sands styles” made by this company. On 


another card are shown a similar group oi 
; 


the Jas. Boss gold fil 


“for 50 years the standard of the 


led Cases, proclaimed as 


world’ 
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New Stores and Enterprises. 


The J. Alexander Co. is the name of a 
new optical concern which has opened 
offices in the Phelan building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

M. C. Kittridge, 
fornia Optical Co., San Francisco, Cal., for 
business for 


formerly with the Cali 


about seven years, has begun 
himself in Oakland, Cal 
Walter A. Beguhn has 
store in Anamoose, N. D. 
Oscar Bruflat, Edgerton, Minn., has 
started in business at Garretson, S. D. 
C. W. Pillars has engaged in the jewelry 
and musical instrument busin¢ in Wells- 


pened a jewelry 


ville, Kans 


Mr. Thistle will shortly start a retail 
jewelry business in Newport, Me., at the 
corner of Mills and Main Sts 

\ new cut glass factory will soon be 


Y 


pened at Hammonton, N. J 








M. Carson is about to begin business as 
a retail jeweler in New Windsor, [I] 

George A. Trenner, who has been con- 
nected with James C, Huteson & Co., Oma- 

i, Nebr., for the past four years, has start- 
ed a manufacturing optical business at 1626 
( St.. Denver, Col 

Phe inois Watch & Diamond Jewelry 
Co. has just been incorporated in Chi 


cago with a capital stock of $ 
incorporators are: B. G. Conrow, N. E. 
\icDonald and T. S. Harper 

The Bausch-Hummel Optical Co., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., was incorporated, 


Secretary of the State of New 


2 SOO lhe 


with the 


York, with a capital of $10,000, and the 
f wing’ directors George Baus Ed- 
ward Hummel and Grace E. Baus Syra- 
Ccus¢ 


Incorporation papers were filed, | 


by the Rubatyat Gem Co., wl s to deal 
n precious stones with an authorized capital 
| ee Phe rporat re | O 
| W 1i¢ Sara J | whe OS! B idway; 


The Automatic Electri 
firm stvle of a new concern which was re- 


7 | = 
cently incorporated in the State ot Lonnec- 


ticut. The main office will be in Derby. 
The officers are: Preside | Me. Rog 
ers. New Haven: vice-president, Albert W 
Piper, Derby: treasurer, Charles R. White, 


aiso o 


I iT rby 


Notice was sent out yesterday by tl 
Je welers Associatio1 nd B I of Tr ide, 
New York, that the stock « the Nilson 


Crawiord Co., Denison, Tex., will be sold 


at auction, Feb. 14 The board recently 
filed an involuntary petits ankruptcy 
igainst the company According to the 
appraisement, the stocl s worth about 
$14.000. The board’s attorney at Denison 
vrites that this is railroac vn with a 
ire required to keep high-grade watches, 
so that there is a profitable business 
among these people, . de rol i}] others 
Phere 1s only one other 1 store in 
he town The stock is said to be new, with 

i quantity of cut glass and some diamonds 
Henry Hensel, Seattle, Wash., | made 
offer to his creditors of 30 cent n the 
dollar He says in his statement that his 
assets are about $7,000, and that he owes 
approximately $22,900 Che ess was 


} i 
established in 181 





News Gleaniags. 


just moved his 

National Exchan 
hias Masten, Winston-Salem, N, 

sold out 

S. Bennett. Bisbee, N. Dak., has di 


1 hu 
nuedad pusiness, 


Clark & Son, Brownwood, Tex 


tut ol Dusiness 





H. Decker, Shawnee, Ok 
Guthrie, Okla 
\. Holder, Sm 
it to M. E. Keon 
» Weekly, Park 
Hood Riy 
& C 


R ip ds, 


ecently damage 
shorman moved, 


Fort Keogh, 
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Travelers may consider 
these columns open for 
the publication of «any 
items of interest regard 
ing themselves or their 
confreres. 








The following is the song dedicated to the 
Brotherhood of Traveling Jewelers by W. H. 
Gregory for their banquet, Jan. 7, 1905, which 
was received with much applause at their dinner: 

SALESMEN. 
Adapted to the music of Fred Chapin’s ‘Soldiers.’ 
Sung by D. B. Pickering. 


, 


Tue Departure. 
Hark! there go the salesmen gay, 
With their mileage books and stocks, away; 
Out to cities far and near; 
They will sell goods cheap and dear. 
Bosses’ money buys ’em honey; 
What care they for ‘‘cush?”’ 
Smoking, joking, fun a-poking, 
They’re all in the push. 
Ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra. 
Ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra. 
CHORUS. 
Salesmen, salesmen, coming in the store; 
Agents, drummers, half a score or more; 
Hear them tell their fairy tales and lie like—well, 
As they open up their telescopes to sell. 
See them, see them standing there in line; 
Lean ones, fat ones, looking mighty fine; 
They’re the greatest bunch of peddlers in the 
“bizness,”” 
Waiting for their turn in line. 


THe Return. 


Back from travel, home they come, 
Without sound of fife or beat of drum; 
Business rotten and expenses high, 
Then the “bosses”? loudly cry: 
What’s the reason, at this season, 
You have spent so much? 
Sales are small, you’ve got a gall 
To make so strong a touch. 
I guess that can quit the game, 
We do not need you any more 


CHORUS, 
Salesman, salesman, going out the door: 
Lost his job, won't travel any more: 
Didn’t sell the goods, you know, and got too gay, 
Blew the ‘“‘bosses’’’ money freely every day. 
Must buck hard luck with a cheerful face, 
*Til a chance comes for another place; 
Then he’ll start with cash and make another dash, 
Salesman, once again, so gay. 





Joxe On an Honest Porter. 


Andrew is the name of the well known porter 
who makes his headquarters in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, at New Orleans, La., and is a favorite 
among the jewelry travelers stopping at this house. 
For years the faithful 
porter has looked after 
the sample cases of the 
salesmen, who highly ap- 
preciate the man’s sturdy 
honesty and his obliging 
disposition, but not long 
ago the love of fun, 
which at times breaks out 
in the traveling frater- 
nity, impelled several of 
them to get up a little 
joke of which their old 
friend, the porter, was 
the victim. 

Early in the day it was 
whispered to Andrew 
that a sample case, filled 
with heavy gold jewelry 
and valuable diamonds, 
had been stolen, and the 
thief was being tracked 
to that neighborhood. 
Fs - Then telegrams began to 
HONEST ANDREW. sarrive with reference to 








the supposed theft, and several travelers made it a 
point to read to the porter the contents of mes- 
sages from chiefs of police in different cities. 
As a result of all this, Andrew, becoming quite 
excited before nightfall, volunteered his assist- 
ance in running down the fellow. His offer was 
gravely accepted and all waited for a final mes- 
sage giving the name of the offender, and telling 
where he could be seized. At last a supposed 
telegram was brought to Andrew by one of the 
jokers, who opened it, started to read it, and 
when he came to the name uttered an exclamation 
of horror. “Why, it is your name, Andrew,” said 
the drummer, handing over the message, which 
was written a few minutes before in another part 
of the hotel by one of the jocose conspiritors. 
The porter’s face was a study for several minutes, 
until he realized that this was only another of the 
jokes which travelers will perpetrate every once 
and a while. 

It took the men that were in this plot several 
days before they could redeem themselves in An 
drew’s eyes, but with characteristic good nature 
he finally forgave all, but first they had to promise 
never to do it again. 


\. C. Woods, representing the Julius King Op- 
tical Co., was in Omaha, Nebr., last week 

E. E. Richards, Western manager for the ben- 
edict Mfg. Co., is in Nebraska this week 

Other traveling representatives of optical con 
cerns in Omaha, Nebr., last week, included J. H. 
Huston, Merry Optical Co., and F. Dunn, F. H 
Hardy & Co. 

Traveling representatives in Toronto, Ont., re- 
cently, were: G. B. Kenrick, Reed & Barton; 
Moise Schwab, Schwab Bros., and W. H. Sparks, 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 

The Lancaster, Pa., trade was visited, last week, 
by the following traveling representatives: H. 
Grabowski, Dattelbaum & Friedman; Fred O. 
Peacock; Joseph Tomlinson; H. B. bliss, Gorham 
Mfg. Co.; Walter J. Mays, McIntire, Magee & 
Brown; H. O. Theobald, J. Hoare & Co.; W. G 
St. Clair, S. H. Burbank. 

Among the ‘traveling representatives in Kansas 
City, Mo., last week, were: W. R. Cobb, Cobb 
& Co.; J. M. Curtis, Meriden Silver Plate Co.; 
George L. Breuning, Dennison Mfg. Co.;- Harry 
Farquharson, E. B. Gilmore & Co.; H. Kelly, 
Saart & Co.; W. S. Farrar; Stein Bros. & Co. ; 
M. O’Donnell, Courvoissoir, Wilcox Mfg. Co.; 
Mr. Sinnock, Ehrlich & Sinnock. 

Among the representatives of wholesale houses 
who recently visited the trade in Detroit, Mich., 
were the following: Miles W. Evans, T. G. 
Hawkes & Co.; W. S. Dudley, Rogers, Smith & 
Co.; H. D. Meyer, I. N. Deitsch; J. R. Payne, 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; W. F. Bergen, J. D. Bergen 
Co.; William Hanauer, Wm. Demuth & Co.; R. 
P. Coughlin, Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Co. 

The following traveling representatives visited 
Denver, Colo., last week: Mr. Williams, Warren 
& Williams; H. E. Cobb, Daggett & Clap Co.; B. 
C. Crandall, C. H. Allen & Co.; Ernest Rogers, 
E. & J. Bass; J. S. Richter, Doran, Bagnall & 
Co.; W. R. Stevens, Bay State Optical Co.; D 
H. Childs, B. A. Ballou & Co.; F. H. Wirtz, Mar- 
tin, Copeland & Co.; Mr. Price, Louis Stras 
burger’s Son & Co. 

rraveling men in St. Louis, Mo., during the 
past week were: S. H. Brower, Ostby & Barton 
Co.: Mr. Hodgins, C. P. Goldsmith & Co.; H. T. 
Weed, T. B. Clark & Co.; Wm. G. Andrews, C. 
Sydney Smith & Co.; I. Price, Louis Strasburger’s 
Son & Co.; Samuel Heller, L. Heller & Son; F. 
L. Pettee, Waterbury Clock Co.; G. W. Bleecker, 
Martin, Copeland & Co.; Geo. B. Ross, Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro.; B. H. Blank, Hammel, Riglander 
& Co.; Mr. Rogers, Whiteside & Blank; H. C. 
Cohen, Jules Racine & Co.; Ira W. Smith, Hor- 


ton-Angell Co.; J. Goldsmith, Jr., Goldsmith & 
Harzberg. 
Traveling representatives who visited Indianap- 


olis, Ind., last week, included G. S. Titus, Cod- 
ding & Heilborn Co.; I. Price, Louis Strasburger's 
Son & Co.; Charles Danziger, Henry Freund & 
Bro.; Ferd Phillips, Richter & Phillips; Walter S. 


Strauss, Jacob Strauss & Sons; J. Goldsmith, Jr., 
Goldsmith & Harzberg; Frank T. Bowman, George 
H. Bowman Co.; H. P. Cutter, Regnell, Bigney 
& Co.; W. S. Miller, Miller Jewelry Co.; M 
Newitter, Hirsh & Hyman; W. H. Everton, H. H 
Curtis Co.; Mr. White, White, Wile & Warner; 


Harry Rogers, Whiteside & Blank; Edgar Hahn, 
Potter & Buffinton Co.; G. W. Bleecker, Martin, 
Copeland & Co., and J. Parker Ford, Ford & 
Carpenter 

Traveling salesmen registered in Boston, Mass., 
during the week, included: Edwin |! Skinner, 
Roy Watch Case Co.; John W. Sherwood, Soli 
darity Watch Case Co.; Harry Lissauer, Jacob 





son Bros.; Louis Nordlinger, E. & M. Kahn & 
Co.; Eugene H. Cox, Sussfeld, Lorsch & Co.; 
Jerome C. Adler, Charles Adler’s Sons; W. G. 
Clark; Harry F. Barrows, H. F. Barrows Co.; 
G. Frothingham; C. H. Crane, Strobell & Crane; 
Samuel L. Howland, Joseph Frankei’s Sons; Will- 
iam J. Tighe, Eisler & Laubheim; Charles B. 
Burgess, Frank M. Whiting & Co.; J. Williams, 
Fera & Kadison; C. F. Sweasy, Champenois & 
Co.; J. M. Morrow, American Watch Case Co.; 
Henry G. Thresher, Waite, Thresher Co. 

Calling on the Syracuse, N. Y., trade during 
the past week were John A. Lane, Palmer & 
Capron; Mr. Fehon, J. M. Fisher & Co.; A. M. 
Haring, Carter, Howe & Co.; Al. Levin, Phenix 
Jewelry Co.; A. L. Halstead, Barlowe Silver 
Co.; B. T. Kissano, Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co.; 
Mr. MacMillen, C. Ray Randall & Co.; Frank G. 
Moyer, American Watch Case Co.; A. H. Bon- 
net, Henry Ginnel & Co.; George H. Remington, 
Maintien Bros. & Elliot; E. A. White, Geo. L. 
Vose Mfg. Co.; Howard Thornton, McIntire, Ma- 
gee & Brown; George B. Toye; Langfeld Bros. 
& Co.; Wm. Waldert, E. Kirstein’s Sons Co.; L. 
Kk. Mayer; H. G. Morse, Meriden Cutlery Co.; 
Mr. Roemer, Holtzman-Martin Co.; Mrs. Walker, 
Pairpoint Corporation; C. E. Hunt, Kerr & Thiery; 
J J. Knoblauch, ( F. Monroe Co.; Mr Weber, 
W. Green & Co 

lraveling men in Omaha, Nebr., last week, 
were: Harry S. Aicher, Alvin Mfg. Co.; E. B. 
Frank, Pairpoint Corporation; Robert S. S. Ed- 
wards, Whitney Mfg. Co.; W. D. Smith, E. H. 
H. Smith Silver Co.; F. J. Wirtz, Martin, Cope- 
land & Co.; Chas. De Wolf, Landers, Frary & 
Clark; L. Bruno, Juergens & Andersen Co.; R. L. 
Robinson, Dennison Mfg. Co.; Geo. F. Williams, 
Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd.; Thos. E. Rogers, Riker 
s10s.; J. M. Curtis, International Silver Co.; E. 
H. Blandin, T. B. Clark & Co.; W. F. Adams, 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.; H. L. Richards, 
Payton & Kelley Co.; C. F. Willemin, T. G. 
Frothingham & Co.; C. W. Edwards, Charles E. 
Hancock Co.; John Huebner, E. Huebner & Sons; 
W. S. Dudley, International Silver Co.; E. A. 
Tyler, Ansonia Clock Co.; George R. Sun- 
derland,, Joseph Fahys & Co 

Traveling representatives who visited Cincinnati, 
O., during the past week, were: A. J. Sterns, 
S. C. Powell & Co.; Frank L. Carpenter, Dom- 
inick & Haff; Thomas G. Jewett, Gorham Mfg. 
Co.; George A. Stackden, C. | Monroe Co.; 
Mr. Wile, Buffalo Jewelry Case Cx E. A. Reed, 
Reed & Barton; A. T. Hatch, S. B. Champlin Co.; 
M. Gunzburger, L. & M. Kahn & Co.; Mr. Huhn, 


Potter & Buffinton; Mr. Shiman, Shiman Bros.; 
Mr. Heiser, Ludeke & Heiser; Isaac Washbourne, 
Graff, Washbourne & Dunn; Barney Hyman, 
Hirsh & Hyman; Albert M Dueber, Dueber 


Watch Case Mfg. Co.; Mr. Bliss, Krementz & Co.; 
Jules Franklin; H. N. Van Bergen, Snow & 
Westcott: Mr. Rogers, Whiteside & Blank; Mr 
Ellmore, Percy Mfg. Co.; R. L. Kintz, E. G. Web- 
ster & Son; Mr. Wagner, Wagner Mfg. Co.; A. 
H. Schley, Sloan & Co.; George C. Pugh, Ohio 
Cut Glass Co.; F. C. Allen, Sansbury & Nellis; 
F. A. Perry, John Russell Cutlery Co.; J. M 
Morrow, American Watch Case Co.; Fred Cas 
per, Mauser Mfg. Co.; J. W. McClannin, Wilcox 
Silver Plate Co.; Otto Snyder, 
lander & Co. 

[he following traveling representatives called 
on the trade at Pittsburg, Pa., last week Frank 
L. Wood, Ludwig Nissen & Co.; W. J. Parker, 
Osmun-Parker Mfg. Co.; F. C llen, Sansbury & 
Nellis; A E \lexander, rT Hall, Miller 
& Co.; H. S. Spang, E. Ingraham Co.; George 


Hammel, Rig- 








( Pugh, Ohio Cut Glass Co.; George H. Rem- 
ngton, Maintien Bros. & Elliot; John S. Cun- 
ningham, E. L. Spencer Co.; Robert B. Steele, 
David Kaiser & Co.; Leo Henle, Sussfeld, Lorsch 
& Co.; W. R. Eliot, Meriden Cut Glass Co.; W. 
H. Sparks, Seth Thomas Clock Co.; A. L. Hal- 
stead, Barbour Silver Co Mr Bliss, Krementz 
& Co.; G. S. Titus, Codding & Heilborn Co.; 
William R. Peck, Waite, Thresher Co.; William 
Froehlich, Manasseh Levy & Co.; Wm. Hofman, 
Eichberg & Co.; J. T. Griffith, Jr., Carter, Howe 
& Co.: Mr. Klein, Klein & Eisenstein; Mr Mec- 
Clannin, Wilcox Silver Plate ( Walter S&S. 
Strauss, Jacob Strauss & Sons; H. N. VanBergen, 
Snow & Westcott; E. J. Walthe D. F. Briggs 
Co.; Mr. Klipper, Klipper Bros.; H. A. Scofield, 
Scofield, Melcher & Scofield; Frank L. Carpenter, 
Dominick & Haff; Walter R. Shute, Kohn & ¢ 4 
F. E. Goode, Philadelphia Watch Case Co.; F. V. 


Kennion, John T. Mauran Mfg. Co.; C. F. Brinck, 
Crescent Watch Case Co.; James O. Otis, Harvey 
& Otis; | \. White, Geo. L. Vose Mfg. ¢ 
Theo. G. Walpuski, American Morocco Case Co.; 
5. A. Noble, Sturtevant, Whiting & Bigelow 


te 
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Some Kimberley Diamonds. 


Shee accompanying graphic depiction ot 
a batch of Kimberley diamonds cot 
optical 
nature of the 
\frican source from 


veys demonstration ot the prolif 
production ot 
nowned which gem 


scintillating 


from the 


lovers are deriving so many 


adornments. The picture is taken 
pages of an interesting article by |. Lan 
Carter which appeared in the Engineering 
and Miming Journal, to whose publishers we 
are indebted for the cut he rewith. 

The fringe of massive stones skirting the 
, ' 


lower half rf the 


fined prismati 


picture, with their d 


lend charm « 


, 
snapes, 
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O. Sweet Wins Suit 

Brought Against Him by His 
Former Partners. 


R | . Jan i 


Chas. 


KET 


decision favoring Chas. O. Sweet in the 
brought against him by Herman T. Reg 


nell and James A. Bigney, as 


the firm of Regnell, Bigney & Co Tr) 
suit was brought against Mr. Sweet by the 
the firm after dissolution of 


| 
members of 
| Sweet rf 


co-partnership, to compel M1 t 


third of the 


pay one amount of certau 
| notes which they claimed were individua 
} debts Mr Sweet claimed that the note 
} j ] ] 
i constituted a partnership debt na the a 


Over Notes 


WEEKLY 


14:5 
Last Week’s New York Arrivals. 


THE CIRCULAR-WEEKLY each day 
its office a bulletin of the latest buyers visiting 


posts in 


New York, which every member of the trade is 
cordially invited to copy. 
ALBANY I i 
\L7 ( | - 
a 
[ S 
IN 
BATO ( \ 1 
tc bs it) ~ } l 





hancing the conglomerate mass, And tl 

heaped profusion that 
cause heart-throbs to the jewel expert and 
the 
: . - 
value of the contents of the daz 


conveys visions 


cause a longing to enormous 


aggregate 
zling mass 


compute 


Creditors Looking for Oscar Isaacson, 
Who Recently Closed His Store 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When creditors called, during the past tew 
1742 


were sul 


days, at the store of Oscar Isaacson, 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., they 


prised on noting that the doo was locked 


and that the fixtures and stock had been 
removed. Some inquiries were made, but 
up to this time the creditors have not been 
able to learn of Mr Isaacson’s present 
whereabouts 

It seems that several day igo he et 
ployed Hohweisner & Son, Vernon Ave 


) and for 
a couple of days the goods remained at the 
then a 


Brooklyn, to remove his chattels, 


couple ot 


order 


firm’s storehouse, and 


Manhattan vans were sent with an 


from Mr. Isaacson, and the property 
This is as far as the creditors 


was 


taken away 


have been able to trace the goods. Some 
of the neighboring business men say that 
inquiries have been made by persons who 


have left clocks and other articles to be 


repaired and who wi uld like to get them 
back, 
Isaacson is 34 years old, and _ started 


in partnership with his father-in-law in 


1902. Previous to this time he had no ex 
After a 
thdrew 


His stock 


perience in tew months 


his father-in 


Isaacson Ived 


Was es 


SOME KIMBERLEY DIAMONDS. 


{ bility was assumed by the present firm oi | E. A 
| Regnell, Bigney & Co., when he retired | BUFFALO, N. Y., M. Cohen, Imp: 
In May, 1903, Mr. Sweet sold his inter | ' K taichle & King \stor 
| est in the jewelry manufacturing business | CHICAGO. B A 1 - 
to his partners, who assumed all the part- | = s a” Wee ae 
nership debts [The notes in controversy | ~ 
were endorsed by the three members oi | \ ‘ Belveder« 
| the original firm, under their individual | CEN! O ink Herschede, H \ 
names, and were given to tide over diffi- | va ” nat 
| culties of the National Flat Fibre Co., in | ?°N\ER. CO! ae ae 
| > ( ( erla 
| which each of the partners held shares cr. PB - Dat e | aa 
he Court has held that the endorsement ( S 
of the notes was on the partnership ac HARTFORD, CONN Ss. e \ 
count. - ah . 
: HO SDALI >A \I ( I ( 
Death of Nathaniel Worthley. BUDSO - ot 
| BRUNSWI K, Me., Jan 25.—Nathaniel JOHNSTOWN. PA . bene nininiaies 
Worthley, who died Saturday at his home MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.. W. T. Reid (W. D 
at Cumberland St., Brunswick, was one of ( Valker St 
the oldest and best known jewelers in this MOBILI \LA Ber k & 
part of Maine, having been in business here B ‘ ! ; 
for over a quarter of a century. His death ASHVILUI \. PLR 
1S deeply regretted. ; : 
Deceased was born in Yarmouth, Mari ae AVI 2 7 - ; 
f, 1830, and for many years was a resident PI ron RG ] ; : mg 
f that town, conducting a jewelry store & Co.). 1 er ¥ 
there until he moved to Brunswick. about ( | I H 
1870. He continued here until the time of STON, PA., W Staley, I 
his death, of late years doing principally a O D 4.'G. R ( M 
repair business \ 
[he deceased is survived by a widow wees md W. F. I 
two daughters and three sons 
Ss] US, MO.. W M R & ( 
1] ~ 
M oterme! Sp g Gy x \ S I ( » CA > oa le 
ove \pril 1, into the Symser b ling 
> 2: 2 els, 1 y. A recently dis SY RA M | 
posed eta stablishment, at 108 —r 09 
N Three Notch St that piace, to \\ I whi SC 
Davids Mr. Daniels has as vet t Ac CTO a — 
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Special Notices. 


Payable invariably in advance. 

Rates 75c. per insertion for notices not exceed- 
ing 25 words; additional words, 2c. each. 

SITUATIONS WANTED, ic. a word each inser- 
tion; minimum charge, 25c. 

Heavy type, 5c. a word; minimum charge, $1.25. 

Display cards, $2.00 per inch. 

Im all cases, if answers are to be forwarded, 10c. 
extra to cover postage must be enclosed. 


Allanswers to advertisements addressed 
care The Jewelers’ Circular - Weekly, 
should be sent to the New York Oifice 
unless the Chicago Office is specifically 
mentioned. 



































YOUNG MAN, age 27, would like a position as 
traveling salesman on the Pacific Coast; manu- 
facturing jeweler or novelty house preferred. 
“W. 7 


1889,” Circular-Weekly 


care J ewelers’ 








YOUNG MAN, six years’ experience, desires p 
sition as salesman or stock clerk with diamond 
importer or high class manufacturing jewele: 
references. Address “I 1929,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular-W eekly. 

SALESMAN, with five years’ experience in hand 
ling watches and jewelry, familiar with trade 
in New England States, New York and middle 
west, desires position Address “*S., 1916,” care 
Je welers’ Circular-Weekly 





LIESIGNER AND MODELLER on sterling silver 





hollow ware wishes permanent position; expe- 
rienced in large and small work; original and 
tasteful designs. Address “‘Novelty, 1847,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 

WANTED, POSITION as jeweler in first class 
Store; diamond mounting; ring maker; hard 
soldering of all kinds; where one can improve 
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yruary 1, 1905 
belp Wanted. 
WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER; young ma 
able to wait on trade I vigs & Hunzike 

Walla Walla, Wash 

WANTED, A JEWELER a engraver; send 
sample of engraving and _ stat vages me = 
rhorn & Sons, Albany, N. \ 

HELP WANTED; boy for diamond and ve 
office; best references necess Diamant 
1928,"’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly 

SALESMAN having trade with New 


York city jewelers. ‘‘Watches, 1917,’ 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 





SALESMAN with established Southern 
trade, diamonds and watches. ‘‘1912,’’ 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 

































































_ on all kinds of first class work. Address ‘‘1894,” WANTED, first class manufacturing jeweler anu 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly stone setter in special order and trade shop; 
Situations Wanted Pore gee on steady position. J. F, Boes, Salt Lake City, 
. WATCHMAKER, practical refractionist; good, Utah. 
oh es -_ plain engraver; good salesman; good address; 
. ™ ea, 15 years’ experience, wishes to locate with party WANTED, A GOOD WATCHMAKER; on 
A GOOD ENAMELER; 12 years’ experience; un- having good optical business Address “O., can engrave; will pay good wages to right ma 
derstands firing; wishes position. D., 25 Beach 1771,”" care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly Write and send references t \ Cha 
St., Newark, N. J. Portsmouth, Va 
WATCHMAKER, with good experience, speaking 
WANTED, SITUATION as jeweler’s salesman or English and Latin languages, wants situation YOUNG MAN to finish trade at bench and 
in similar capacity. Apply “J. T., 1898,” care as traveling salesman (watches and materials on customers; chance to ad e; center Pe 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly only); best references Address ‘‘Geneva, sylvania. Address “Center, 1911 care Jewele 
. 1930,”" care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly Circular-Weekly 
BOOKKEEPER and general office man; age 24; 
five years’ experience; jobbing line. “J. “ SITUATION WANTED by first class watch- WANTED, EXPERT pearl stringer, experi i 
1805,” care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. maker, optician and plain engraver; can also do in stringing collarettes permanent posit 
neat jewelry repairing; 18 years’ experience; references required, Jose] Frankel’s Sons, 68 
A FIRST CLASS monogram and letter engraver Pacific northwest preferred. Address ‘Watch- Nassau St., New York. 
desires a steady position; west preferred. Ad- maker,”’ 15 E. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
dress P. O. Box 131, Silver Creek, N. WATCHMAKER WANTED, who can do first 
Al WATCHMAKER and adjuster (Swiss), ex- class work and who understands selecting 
A GOOD, THOROUGH watch repairer, expert pert on fine and complicated watches, wants to material preferred. | S. Meyer & Bro., s 
workman, adjuster and optician; 30 years’ ex- take he of repair department of reliable firm; Maiden Lane, New York 
. nee. J 2. Wrisley, Ansonia, Conn. married; abstainer; highest references; salary, 
perience. A, R } S05 to UO, Aiddrecs “Adiustec, 1081." cae grt YOUNG MAN WANTED esale je 
YOUNG MAN wishes position in wholesale jew- elers’ Circular-Weekly ‘1 and watch material house; one o has exp 
elery house; can give best of reference. : ence in selecting watch mater I S. Me x 
Cohen, 1937, care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. EXPERT WATCHMAKER and _ engraver; Bro., 38 Maiden Lane, New Yorl 
years’ experience; one of best engravers it - 
FIRST CLASS manufacturing jeweler and dia- State; fine on complicated work; good diamond EXPERIENCED WATCHMAKER want 
mond setter desires to make a change; best of setter; at liberty April 1; south or southwest first class reference; permanent position a 
references. Address P. O. Box 191, Memphis, preferred Address “A. B. R., 1909,” care good salary; location New York City \ddre 
‘lenn, Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. L. M., 1932,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly 
POSITION WANTED by young lady as en- SWISS WATCHMAKER, thorough, practical o1 JEWELER, Al 1 designs 1 workmanship, in 
graver; terms reasonable; good references d- fine and complicated watches and _ adjusting factory in New York City adding this branch 
dress ‘‘May, 1907," care Jewelers’ Circular- Breguet hairspring to any number of vibrations; of the trade; do not answer if not apable \ 
Weekly. 24 years’ practice in manufacturing and repair- dress “X. Y., 1913,” car ewelers Circular 
" ‘ oe ; ing; best of reference. Address ‘Tourbillon, Weekly 
YOUNG LADY, with thorough nowledge of 1920,” care Jewelers’ Circular-We \ 
ccamatee heninens, Gevites suaition: Al sefevences. snmaaae Ww ons WATCHMAKER AND REFRACTING optician 
Address ‘“‘Experience, 1897,’’ care Jewelers’ Cir- PRACTICAL MANUFACTURING JEWELER, salary and commission; stea position; Al ref 
cular-Weekly. diamond setter and engraver, first class, desires erence required; No Cheap s¢ graduate nex 
position with good house; 15 years’ experience; ipply. “C, C., 1914," cat Jewelers’ Ci al 
WANTED, A POSITION, by young man of 22, a gentleman of good address and refinement; Weekly 
to finish trade; have worked two years at repair- young and unmarried; has own tools. ‘‘Clarence 
ing watches and clocks. Address Box 78, Titus- Walters, 1925,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly WATCHMAKER WANTED experience I 
ville, Pa, railroad inspection and of good address;; 
SALESMAN wishes to make a change: 20 vear ability commanding good need a y 
WATCHMAKER and clock repairer; single man; experience, capable of taking full charge; first send full particulars. Chas. S. Stifft, I 
15 years’ experience; Ohio or adjoining States class salesman, buyer and show card writer; | Rock, Ark 
preferred; moderate salary; no engraver. Ad- take charge e repair department, etc., either 
dress 519 North St., Sidney, O with a first class jeweler or department store; WANTED, RESIDENT SALESMAN of St. 
correspondance solicited. Addre ss P., 1934, Louis, Mo., for ring manufacturer’s specialty, on 
WATCHMAKER, COMPETENT to take full care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly commission; one who has several other lines. 
charge of work, fuli set of fine tools, expert on Address “Resident, 1809,”’ care Jewelers’ Circu- 


like 


Jewelers’ 


position. Ad- 
Circular- 


, 
would 
1880,’ care 


complicated watches, 
1 *‘Adjuster, 


adress 


W eekly. 





EXPERT WATCHMAKER and engraver, age 36, 
is open for position, thoroughly understands the 
general jewelry business; Al reference. Address 
“Watchmaker,” 568 Atlantic St., Stamford, 
Conn, 





WANTED, position as salesman or some connec- 
tion with wholesaler or large retail business; 12 
years’ experience in retail business; ready March 
1. Address “1871,” care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Weekly. 





7IRST CLASS watchmaker and jeweler; 18 years’ 
FIRST CLASS I | 1 ] 1 


experience on Swiss and American’ watches, 
speaks German and English; references good. 
Address “J. T., 1933,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular 


Weekly. 





ENGRAVER, seal and cameo on stone or metal, 
skilled, executing new ideas; best references and 
samples, desires position or acquaintance with 
reliable houses. Address ‘‘D., 1926,” care Jew- 
elers’ Circular-Weekly. 





SITUATION WANTED by young man acquainted 
with the large dry goods trade in New York and 
Philadelphia, line of goods for jewelry or silver- 
ware departments. ‘*X., 1828,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Weekly. 





WATCHMAKER, with an experience of 25 years 
in fine and complicated work and marine chro- 
nometers, with Al references and complete set 
of tools; competent to take charge of repairing 
department; desires permanent position with a 
responsible firm; south, west or north. Address 
Edmund Bakowski, 812 Travis St.. Houston, Tex. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, with some experience 
on the road, and as inside salesman, wants to 
represent good manufacturing house in the mid- 
dle or northwest; a line that sells to jewelers 
preferred; experienced in silverware; will give 
faithful service for a permanent salaried posi- 
tion; age 23; good recommendation. C. J. Hess, 
Room 501, 172 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


SITUATION WANTED as inside sales- 
man in wholesale jewelry house by 
young man with thorough knowledge 
of the business; employed at present; 
desires a change. ‘‘M., 1878,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 


YOUNG MAN (26), of good address and 
practical business experience, resid- 
ing in Newark, desires position with 
reliable manufacturing concern, with 
opportunity for outside work. Ad- 
dress ‘‘C., 1881,’ care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Weekly. 














lar-Weekly. 





WANTED, COMPETENT JEWELER and fa 





engraver, by Carl Mayer, Austin, Tex.; a ‘ 

manent position assured to the right mar Ad 
dress Carl Mayer, or Jonas Koch, 37 Maids 

Lane, New York. 

YOUNG MEN to finish trade ho can appreciate 
first class instruction in watch and chronometer 
repairing, under workman of long experience; 
no rag chewers or smarties wanted. R. P. Ras 
mussen, Edgar, Neb 





U 


ALESMAN WANTED, havi 


in east and south 


g established trade 


among jobbers, jewelers and 


department stores, to carry samples of Swiss 
watches as side line for foreign house. ‘“Manu- 
facturer, 1923,’’ care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 





WANTED, JEWELER on new and artistic work; 
none but men who are capable of taking charge 
of shop and running same in a business-like way 
need apply; he must be an up-to-date man and a 
fine mechanic. Morgan & Hawley Co., Dallas, 

ex. 





WANTED, ENGRAVER on high class copper 
plate and steel die, society and commercial 
work; none but men who are capable of taking 
charge of an engraving and printing department 
and managing same in a business-like way need 
apply. Morgan & Hawley Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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HELP WANTED-Continued. 


SALESMAN wanted having established 
trade; one who can come well recom- 
mended; communications strictly con- 
fidential. Address Oskamp, Nolting 
& Co., 413 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





L. W. RUBENSTEIN, 54 Maiden Lane, 
New York, requires the services of a 
first-class, experienced traveling sales- 
man; only those with established 
trade need apply; good opportunity 
for right party. 


] 





CULAR 


STOCK 


JEWELRY tle in a 
~dacoraage 3 


\ Sout Texas, f 00 


. =, 2 Shiner, Texa 





QUICK ACTION by corresponding 
with us; we buy your entire stock; 
or send us your surplus stock of 
watches and diamonds; we origi- 
nated this method and have twenty 
years of quick action and _ good 
service to our credit. Joseph Brown 
& Co., 176-178-180 E. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED BY IMPORTER of French 
jewelry, salesman for the Middle West 
and South; one familiar with depart- 
ment store trade preferred; good op- 
portunity. Address ‘Sales, 1896,”’ 
care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 





WANTED by diamond importing house, 
traveling salesman to cover large 
cities; must be experienced in the 
line and come highly recommended; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
“A. B., 1887,’’ care Jewelers Circular- 
Weekly. 


FOR SALE in Southern city of 35,000 
inhabitants, a first-class jewelry and 
optical business; did $33,000 busi- 
ness in 1904; watch inspectors of 
two large railroads; fixtures will in- 
voice $6,000; will expect purchaser 
to buy at least $8,000 of stock, also 
fixtures; great opportunity to person 
who can give business his personal 
attention; good reasons for selling; if 
you mean business address ‘‘South- 
ern 1831," care Jewelers’ Circular- 
Weekly. 





TO JEWEL SALESMEN; a leading New 
York house exclusively in pearls and 
gems desires a prominent salesman 
acquainted with the rich, private 
buyers of New York and other large 
cities; communications confidential. 
A. B. C., Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly, 





Business Opportunities 


A BARGAIN omplete stock ! fixtures 
to $2,000: good town: t railroads: f 
te, North Texas \ddres \W 1904 
lewelers’ Circular-Weekl 


for Sale. 


DIES AND CUTTERS for sale; we have two 


mplete set f dies with cutters for same for 





toilet and manicure goods, in first class condi- 
tion, which we wiil sell at a very low figure; 
photographs will be submitted on request. Ad- 
dress the E. A. Bliss Co.. Meriden, Conn. 
Wanted to Purchase. 
LARGE WALL CASE wanted for sterling hollow 
ire vy] \. M er 9 Ca St New York 


WEEKLY. 





Miscellaneous. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN, send for 
of advance cards; 


hurst Printi 


our samples 
50 designs Russell & White 


ng Co., Troy, N. Y¥ 








THE ROCHESTER SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 








is a thorough and practical optical school, 1 
interested write for outline of course. 14 Tri- 
angle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 
STOCK AND FIXTURES of Berry’s jewelry 
store, Scranton, Pa.; established in Scranton 15 
years; fine chance for a young man; must be 
sold before March 1; fixtures all cherry. For 
particulars write 423 Lackawanna Ave. 
FOR SALE, stock and fixtures, invoice about 
$500; city of 2,500; good reasons for selling; 
bench work averaging $80 per month; must sell 


by Feb. 15; fine location, growing town. Ad 











dress “Jeweler,” Box 383, Hays City, Kan 

FOR SALE, an old established busine 
central part of Illinois town of 10,000; stock 
and hxtures nvoice it 34,000; togethe hx 
tures onl Address “E., 1890,” care Jewelers’ 
Cire ir-Weekly, 204 ( mbus Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill 

FOR SALE, at once, my stock of watches, clocks, 
jewelry, et no old goods; in very good 1 
oad town of 3,000 inhabitants in North D 
kota, th very large ntry trade fine MDO!I 
tunity for able watchmaker; business established 
eight years; will sell $1,100: sickness ise of 
selling Address “‘B. I 1893,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular-Weekly. 

SPLENDID OPENING; live growing 
railroad town and “rich farming 
country; leading jewelry store; fine 


fixtures; stock about $3,700; no dead 


stock; best location; good repair 
trade; must sell at once; write for 
particulars. C. V. Bates, Huron, S. 
Dak. 





DO YOU WISH to retire? We are 
known to pay the highest spot cash 
prices for all kinds of jewelry stocks, 
diamonds, watches, etc.; communica- 
tions and al! business transactions 
strictly confidential. Brooklyn Pur- 
chasing Syndicate, Offices, 608-610 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WE WISH to purchase large lots of elk 
teeth at reasonable figures. Schick- 
erling Bros. & Co., 28 East 22d St., 
New York. 





WANTED AT ONCE, a jewelry store for 
spot cash in city of not less than 
20,000; give all particulars and low- 
est cash price in your first letter; ad- 
dress the leading jewelry auctioneer 
of the world, Dan. |. Murray, No. 3 
Maiden Lane, New York, or 151 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





To Det. 


FOR RENT, desk room, 7 Maiden Lane, Room 
72, New York. 





DESK ROOM or part of office to let. 
51 Maiden Lane. New York 


Room 108, 


FOR SALE. 
A JEWELRY STORE, 


stocked with Goods, nearly new, 
in one of the most thriving cities 
in New England. New Up-to-date 
Fixtures. Good reason for selling. 


Address 
**H. G. 1921”" care Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly. 


FOR SALE. 


An established 


TOOL, MATERIAL and SUPPLY BUSINESS 


N CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Either a whole or half interest. 
A Bargain if sold this moath. 


Address C. C. B., 1227 Union Trust Building, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 




















Watch Importers 


The leading Swiss firm 
for Split Seconds, also 
makers the FLAT- 
TEST minute recording 
CHRONOGRAPH 


yet 








ot 


in the 


market, not repre- 


sented in America, wants 


a few wholesale firms to 
handle the said articles. 
APPLY UNDER 


G. 271 C., Box No. 546, 
LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
SWITZERLAND. 

















FOR RENT, 
Steere and J. T. 
Lane, New York. 


DESK ROOM with Arnold & 
T. Mauran Mfg. Co., at 3 Maiden 
Apply to Arnold & Steere. 





TO LET, second floor of our modern, up-to-date 
building for jewelers only; location of easy access 
to railroad. Allsopp Bros., Camp and Orchard 
Sts., Newark, N. J. 





Business Connections Wanted. 
a MANUFACTI RERS agent, having fins 
parte estal head pe agg - Bio Soap 
basis Agent 1v24 care lewelers ( 


1 





FIRST 
municate 
home; charges 

‘Repair, 


CLASS WATCHMAKER wishes to com- 
with one or two firms about work at 
reasonable; best references or 
1854," care Jewelers’ Circu- 


security. 
lar-Weekly 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


IN THE 


Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly 


PRODUCE THE 


DESIRED RESULTS. 
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- A LIST OF THE LATEST 
PATENTS GRANTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
> GREAT BRITAIN, AND UNITED 
STATES EXPIRED PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENTS. 





ISSUE OF JAN. 24 1905. 


780,492. SPOON FraANcEs |} B rELLE Fit 


burg, Mass. Filed July 23, 1904. Serial N 
217,878. 
« ‘ ; 
_ ge, 
= 


bowl and a handle; 


A spoon made up of a e; s 
bowl consisting of a straight body portion lyir 
in the plane of the longitudinal axis of 
spoon, said plane being at right angles to that of 


the handle; and a shell portion connect 
traight portion and lying at one sid 





axis 


780,540. 
don, O 


221.873. 


mT 


TOILET-COMB. Noan Tuomas, Lor 
Filed Aug > p 








ze 








| 


A comb comprising telescoped toothed sections 
and means to prevent collapse of the sections whe 
extended 
780,563. EYE-IRRIGATOR. Frank E. Grras 

Toledo, O Filed Fel l, 1904 Ser 





A pair of hollow bulbs arranged to fit over the 
eyes of a person, means for retaining said bulbs 
in said position, openings provided in said bulbs 


through which they may be filled with liquid, and 
escape-openings provided in the 


said bulbs 


lower portions of 


780,655. 
Chicago. 


76,207. 


TIME-RECORDER 


Sept. 23, 


Hepp 
Serial No 


DANIEI 


Filed 1901 











wll ANU dn 


and movable carr 
disk mounted tiers 


A longitudinally guided 


and a clock-o,; e1:ated type 








number-plate i sé ed the re 
nd adapted t engage the Imbe¢ et ci 
said carriage in prope tion with refers 
the imber-plate and lica ite rric 
the at il | te sucl eit 
780,758. FOLDING CANDELABRUM I A 
M cGoveRN New York ile Nov l 
1904 Se . g 
a 
¢ 
sS&@ 








ec. 
Hy 
} 
. 
st 
— 
— 7 
\ 
\ 7 
a a 
\ f ng candelabrum, having a base, an 
ter he base, a runner slidable on sa 
en 1 lower pair of candle-holding arms hing« 
11 er nks hinged to the base at the 
wer ends and to the respective lower 
pper ends, an upper pair of candle-holding 
ms hinged also to said runner, and upright 
KS coupling the respective ipper ind ower 
arms 


780,775. WATCH-DIAL FASTENER H 


ARR 


son S. BooxwaLtTer. Mendon, O., and ] N 
R 300OKWALTER, Oklahon Okla Pile 
April 13, 1904. Serial N 03,02 
7 = 
yo (©) 
Cotes — 
KH 3 
9 ‘70 
\ 
As 
f ov 
"6 
~ 





the under 
with re- 
dial 
engaging 


A movement-plate having a recess in 

side thereof, 

lation to 

plate having an 

the perforation, and a 
nd 1 


and a perforation eccentric 


said recess in combination with a 
annularly-grooved foot 


locking 


nz a Keyhote-sio 


pivoted in 
engaging the 


member 
the recess 
dial-foot. 

780,781. 


SPOON. Henry H. Curtis, North At 





tlebor« Mass ile Dex 16, 1904 Seria 
Ni 237.08 
A sp e set for f ‘ < 
Kit i > M4 ‘ t 
t r al r the 
é t 1 tor é re re « c 
r ‘ 
780,828. TEWEL-SETTING TOOI M. | 
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g a fixed jaw having 

g edge and being adapted to 

eceive a ‘ n, a ible jaw, and a setting 
< € g the t 


780,948. OPTICIAN’S FRAME-GAGE, Joun H. 





HAL N t News, Va. Filed March 17, 
04 S al N¢ 198,573 
_ . ial tae ud aa 
r —— “ 
—_ te mR 4 a a“ BS pence 4 pi i 
at - ny = nd 
ow = i en ee aan 








ize, having suitable calcu- 

ng meal ' s ther n, means for adapt- 

g the gage t t features, and a sliding piece 

é ng a entering-line 

780,962. \TCH-FOB-ATTACHING DEVICE, 
SIDNE } PERRY Spokane, Wash. Filed 


\r 7, 1904 No. 


Serial 


202,098. 











\ tc] b-atta g device comprising an outer 
ate ‘ I rtion nd a jaw portion, 
é e fob to said outer plate, 
ng swinging connection with 

| rt f th tter plate, the said inner 

‘ ga n, the end of which is 
tr i 2w coacting with 





t as ng arranged be- 
er embers 
37.207 [UG OR STEIN Harry S. 
| | } N | Filed Dec 14, 
{ Ser N 236,876 Term of patent 
ei 


STEIN, 
Filed 


Harry S. 
Dec. 14, 


37,298. MUG OR 


rrenton, N, J. 





Term of patent 


COFFEE-POTS, 





OR 


SIMILAR ARTI- 


Rw 
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NEW IMPROVED 


Patent 
Safety Guards. 


The BALL GRIP and STUD 
Safety Guards are the oom 
reliable protection for scar 
pins. Smali,neat and strong; 
never out of order. For sale 
by all watch material and 
jewelry houses. 


¥or Scarf Pins, 

Brooches, and e 
Ladies’ Hat 9 
Pins. Price, 

#1.50 per doz. 
2h5c. each. 





For Studs,Scarf 
48 Maiden Lane, Pins, Brooches 


i Ladies’ 
NEW YORK. Hat Pins. 


SOMMER CLOCK 
MFG. C0., 


Successors to 
PHILADELPHIA CUCKOO 
CLOCK 








FACTORY: 
1636-38 Hutchinson St. 
OFFICE: 

1027 Columbia Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


All our clocks have 
large movements, are 
hand-carved and guar- 
anteed. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

















Our Watch Cases 
are stamped 14K. 
on the Bows. 


‘ae 


Leon Watch Case Co., 
37 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


THE LYONS GEM CoO. 


- Successors to 8S. LYONS, 

14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of Precious, Semi-Precious 
and Imitation Stones, 
SCIENTIFIC RUBIES A SPECIALTY. 
OUT-OF-TOWN JOBS promptly attended to at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 

















if a customer should bring — any Diamond 
sowmay to sell and you do not care to 
uy it yourself, take it to 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 


NO. 3 MAIDEN LANE, NEw YORK 
where you can have an immediate Cash Offer. 
Pearls and other Precious Stones also bought. Trade 
references if desired. Correspondence solicited. 
Appraisals made for Estates. Fetahlished 1880. 


DATTELBAUM & FRIEDMAN, 
Makers of Gold Rings 
of All Descriptions. 
45 JOHN STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Our Trade-Mark “D. F.”’ in al! our Rings isthe 
guarantee of quality. Send for Catalogue. 








TRY THEM. ~ Wells’ Perfect Self-Conform- 
, ing Ring Adjuster. Cut from 10 K. 
gold tilled stock. Gold on front twice as 
thick as on back. gy doz. asst. sizes 10k 
gold filled, $2.00. ~1 doz. asst. sizes solid 
tok. gold, $3.75. 1 doz. asst. sizes metal, 
8sc. Ask your jobber for them orI will 
@ send, prepaid, at once (only on receipt of 
price), two samples—one small and one 
medium large gold filled and one metal 
adjuster for soc. Address 
CHESTER H. WELLS, Jeweler, Meshoppen, Pa. 








CLES. Crarence M. Perkins, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed Dec. 9, 1904. Serial No. 236,235. 
Term of patent 7 years. 


BRITISH PATENTS. 


ISSUE OF JAN. 11, 1905. 





(ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 1903, FRoM The 
Illustrated Official Journal.) 


20,142. FOUNTAIN PENS. A. E. ScHaar 
Toledo, O., U. S. Sept. 18. (Date ap- 
plied for under Patents Act, A.D, 1901, 
March 4.) 





In a fountain pen provided with a self-filling 
device, the penholding head b fits, by a slip joint 
al, into the mouth of the barrel a. An axial 
aperture c connects the pen d to an elastic reser- 
voir e, one end of which is attached to the conical 
inner end of the head. The other end of the 
reservoir is closed and extended to provide a stem 
g, which projects through an opening / in the end 
of the barrel, and is covered by a cap ¢. To fill the 
pen, the stem is turned axially to twist, and to 
expel the air from, the reservoir; the nib is then 
immersed in ink and the stem released. A second 
cap may be provided to fit over the end of the 
head b and also the cap 1. 

20,532. JEWELRY, ETC. A. COoSTANTINE, 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. Sept. 24. 
Anklets, bangles, bracelets, finger-rings, etc., 





FIG.2. 


blo 60 





are provided with galvanic and magnetic elements. 
The finger-rings shown in Figs. 2 and 8 contains 
rings a, b of metals, such as copper and zinc, 
which, in presence of moisture exuded from the 
skin, constitute a galvanic couple. Studs a! on 
the ring a pass through holes in the ring Db so 
as to come in contact with the skin. One or 
more steel permanent magnets c, the ends of 
which are separated by air, solder, etc., are placed 
in the groove b?. The outside and edges of the 
ring may be encased in a shell d of gold, etc. In 
the modification shown in Figs. 8 and 9, the copper 
element a is in the form of a flat-sided tube, the 
open joint of which forms a channel a? for the 
reception of the magnet or magnets c. A ring 
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—_ 
rs 
cr 


of zinc b lies in the copper tube, and a second 
strip of zinc b! is threaded through the vertical 
slits a® in the copper tube The inside surface 


is made flush and smoot! 


( plete specifications 31, 1904. 
1904 

1.869. CLOCK. WortMAnn 

2.996. HAIRPIN 

3.862. ASH-TRAY. Ramsay 

16,298. CASE FOR MATCHES, ETC. Mor- 
TON. 

20,898. INKSTAND. KeEtsey 

21,906. SPECTACLES. Lak: 

22,532. HAIRPIN. Roserce! 

24,813. HAT PIN. Couzens & Brown 

25,014. CURLING IRON. Kummer. 

25,082. WATCH. GnriseEL. 

25,428. COLLAR BUTTON. Murpuy. 

25,607. TIME-RECORDER. BeEnzinc 

Applications filed Dec. 19 to Dec. 31, 1904. 

27,727. FOLDING UMBRELLA. Perry Funk, 
111 Hatton Garden, London. 
fication. 

27,746. REVERSIBLE INKSTAND BLAISE 
BuFFANpD, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery 
Lane, London. Complete specification. 

27,781. JEWEL CASE. G. F. Hewitt, Burling- 
ton Chambers, New St., Birmingham. 

27,816. HAT PIN. Lypia Rice, 10 Raleigh 
Road, Exeter. 

27,946. MATCH BOX HOLDER. Artuur Harp- 
wick, Imperial Chambers, Albert St., Derby. 

27,990. HAT PIN. Ericn Scuerset, 65 Chan 
cery Lane, London. 

28,101. CANDLE HOLDER. Joun Lea, 72 Lad- 
broke Grove, Notting Hill, London. 

28,112. TEA POT. W. A. S. Benson, 78 Fleet 
St., London, 

28,337. FOUNTAIN PEN. T. M. Tripp, Henry 
Jackson and W. B. Jackson, 9 Tempest Hey, 
Liverpool. 

28,423. OPTICAL INSTRUMENT. Srecrriep 
Czapski, Jena, Germany. 

28,460. TIME RECORDER. CuristopHer Gep- 
pEs, 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Londor 
28,565. CHRONOGRAPH. Artuur’_ Baume, 

Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 

28,634. CANDLE HOLDER. E, P. Leumann, 6 
Lord St., Liverpool. 

28,842. CLOCK. Tueopor Weltsser, Burlington 
Chambers, New St., Birmingham. Complete 
specification. 

28,849. TIME RECORDER. W. M. Liewe ttn, 
15 King Square, Bristol. 

28,904. FOUNTAIN PEN. Tue Lane Co., Ltp., 
and Henry ArkKLeEy, 10 George’s Crescent, 
Liverpool. 


28,905. TRAY. Tue Lane Co., Lrp., and Tuomas 


LUMSDEN 


Complete speci- 











COMB 








481 Washington Street 





Our 14kt. mounted Tortoise Shell Combs are beautiful. Workmanship, 
finish and stock cannot be equaled and the quality is unsurpassed. 
Our new FRENCH NOVELTIES are works of art on imitation shell combs 


MEMO PACKAGES 


Central Manufacturing Company 


SETS 





ON REQUES7 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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Established 1879. 


bp bb bb Le Le 
he hh he he he he 


29 East 19th St., New York. 
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LOUIS W. HRABA @_ Fine Leather Goods, 
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Manufacturer of 


Exclusively for the Jewelry Trade. 
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HiupDLESTON 
por 
28,993. UMBRELLA FITTING. B. J. B. M 
Southampton Bldgs., Chancer Lane, London 
29,006. OPTICIAN’S FRAME-GAUGI ] H 
Hates, 111 Hatton Garden, Londor Cor 
plete pecinhcation 
29.110. MATCH BOX PHINEAS 
South St., Finsbury, Londo: 
29,195. TIME REGISTER. F. M. Howarp, 1 
St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool 
29,204. BROOCHES, ET‘ W I Pat 
24 Temple Row, Birminghan 


29,229. ADVERTISING CLOCK. Gerorce M 


10 St. Georg 


DonaLp and G. W Kenyon, 70 Chancery 
Lane, London 

29,239. TIME RECORDER Tl. J. Srockaut 
Jr., 10 Clerkenwell Roa Londor 

29,260. NECKTIE CLIP. C. C. Carper and R 


G. Eustace, 4 Kingscot Road, sedford Park, 
London 

29,442. COLLAR STUD. Freperic Ravupacnu, 1 
Queen Victoria St., Lor 

29,445. MATCH BOX. E. A. Gerken, 1 Queer 


Victoria St., London 
29,493. SUN-DIAL. G. J 
Bamber 


Bridge, Lancashire 


29,552. HAIRPIN. Renee pe Witt, Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit, Londor 

29,568. PENHOLDERS PENCILS, ET¢ 
ApoLpH Myers, 128 Colmore Row, Londor 

29,619. MATCH BOX. Wictram Camppett-( 


Road, London 
29,624. SEPARABLE BUTTON. F. E. Everar 
Road, Southampton 

LINKS. W. | PATTERS f 


Birmingham 


NINGHAM, 43 Brixton 
57 Shirley 
29,634. CUFI 
Temple Row, 
29,638. MATCH-BOX HOLDER. Joun Berry 
MAN, 34 ] srist 


Cornwallis Crescent, Clifton, B 





EXPIRED UNITED STATES PATENTS. 


[Reported especially for Tue JEWELER ( 


CULAR-WEEKLY by R. W. Bishop, Patent Attorney 
Washington, D. (¢ who will furnish complete 
cpies of patents at the rate of 10 cents each.] 


Issued Jan, 24, 

376,760. FOUNTAIN-PEN W Ww 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

376,778. FOUNTAIN-PEN we 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Lapham, same place. 

376,847. EYEGLASS-HOLDER. C. S. Batt, 
Syracuse, N. Y 

376,870. COMBINED UMBRELLA AND CANE 
W. H. C. Ettis, Louisville, Ky 

376,890. BUTTON. D. A. Newark, N. J., 


1888 


STEWART, 


LAPHAM, 


assignor to Josephine M 


Lapp, 


yes Ure ent, Liver- 


Gisss, Brownedge, 








Same I ict 
376,921. BUCKLI I A. S W 
( 
876,964. INKSTAND. | Bb. Pranuar, B 
Ny 
84,811. BAD l \i ] a 
N. } 





JACKSONVILLE, Fla. Ja 25.—Robert 
Shaffer, who had been engaged in the jew 
elrv business here at 1049 \\ \dan st 


until he was forced by sickness a tew 
irsday 


Church St 


up, died Th 
1224 W 


native of 


months ago to give it 
night at his residence, 

Deceased Charlesto1 
S. C.. but began business in the 
Birmingham, Ala., in 1900 


New York, 


some 


was a 
jewelt 
trade in From 
where he cor 


time 


there he went to 


tinued in the trade for 


finally about three years ago came t 


city and located permanently 

He is survived by a widow and three 
small children 

A fraud order has just been issued by 
the Postoffice Department against J. H 
Montgomery, Fresno, Cal., who is 


charged 
Fre n 


with conducting the business of the 


Diamond Co. of that city A similar ordet 
was issued ayainst this company Sept. 24, 
1904. owing to its alleged illegal operations 
through the mails 

The store of Frank G. Meyer, Dayton, 
O.. was entered by burglars, about a wee! 
ago, and stock valued at $250 was stolen 


at that place was also looted, 
both 
person. It is 


\ news depot 
and it is believed that 
committed by the 
posed that the thief gained admission to the 
store of Mr. Meyer by 
The establishment 


scene of a similar robl 


robberies ‘were 
same sup 
means of a master 


key jewelry was tne 


ery about three years 
ago, when $150 worth of miscellaneous jew 
elry was stolen, The thief was never appre- 


hended 





* Start the New Year Right 





Bo 





* * * * * 


Salance Staffs, Hardened, Tempered and Gray 


<. F, 
i we 


Jewels, Ruby and Sapphire, in 
Jewels, Garnet, Turned Setting. 


Reliance Brand Best Grade, 
American Made Balance 
Staffs and Jewels. 


Balance Staffs Hardened, Tempered and Polished 


AND USE THE 


=> 
© 


Per dozen $1.00 


Finish 6 


Polished setting 


..-Per dozen $1.00 
= ; ov 


> 


We Give Gratis a Handsome Cabinet and Twelve Bottles with Six Dozen of our Best 


Grade Reliance 
{ We carry a complete stock 
of American and Swiss watch 
material, genuine V. I. F. 
Watch Glasses, ali makes of 
American and Swiss Lathes, 
Watchmakers’ Benches and 
Stools. 


We carry everything for the 
Watchmaker, Jeweler, Silver- 
smith, Engraver and Optician. 
Prices and cash discounts 
quoted on anything 
line, or taken from any cata- 
logue on the market. 


3rand Balance Staffs and Jewels. 


We carry a complete stock 
of American and Swiss 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
made by the leading manu- 
facturers; Silverware, Nov- 
elties, etc. 


in our 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


KORONES BROTHERS, 


38 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MAKERS oF 


TOWER AND STREET CLOCKS 


FOR P4&RTICULARS, WR TE US, MENTIONING 


Tue Jewevcers’ CircuLcar-WEEKLY 


E. HOWARD CLOCK CO. 
Est’d 1842 Boston. Mass.. U. S. A. 


LATHES, 














Drill Presses and 


Fine Tools 


Generally For Sale by 


F. W. Gesswein Company, 
39 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
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Some Cypes of Strange Native Phil- 


ippine Jewelry and Ornaments. 


HILE a soldier in the United States 
Army, serving in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, I saw some very odd classes of jew 
elry in the the natives. 
These, as well as the makers thereof, are 
worthy of study. 
Squatted upon the floor or the ground 
of his shop one sees a native jeweler, al- 
most in the spot where customers 





possessi¢ mn of 


very 


















FIG. 4 
° 
walk, and about him are the various crude 
tools and with which he models 
metals, bone, horn, native hardwoods, etc., 
into different forms of jewelry. The south- 
ern island jewelry niakers of the Philip- 
pines have access to the pearl-like prod- 
ucts of the oyster beds of Jolo. 


devices 





The writer was in Jolo some time, and 
had a chance to observe the native divers 
go down and come up in a few seconds 
with a little bag about their 
taining oysters which they had removed 
bottom, or the 
Upon opening these shells 
These 


waists con- 


from the sea from rocks 


and 
a pearl would occasionally be found 


crevices. 


pearls are sold to the native jewelers at 
low prices and the native workman makes 
jewelry from them, usually mounting the 
pearls in some peculiar form. 

There are species of inferior pearls found 
in abundance, and these are utilized as in 
Fig. 1. A model of hardwood is made the 
size desired and the pearls are cemented 
thereon. There are brass, silver or other 
metal pins fixed to the top of the 
and and mouth 
formed. This piece is a cane-top, for a 
fanatic, and represents the Mo- 
hammedan In Fig. 2 is shown a 
series of colored stones put together, se- 
lected from the peculiar white, red, blue 
and green pebbles found in the bay of 
Jolo along the water edges. The stones 


head 


piece, eyes, nose are 


one of 


saints. 





A NATIVE JEWELER WHO IS A BOLOMAN. 
are transparent, and when bored through 
and strung on catgut, shown, form a 
sort of an armor. 

In Fig. 3 are samples of the magnificent 
red and yellow-streaked hardwoods of the 
southern islands. The 
strange qualities of hardness and closeness 


as 


wor »d possesses 


of fiber and seems very like stone when 
finished and polished. Some Americans 
refer to the stock as “iron” wood. The 


native jeweler utilizes the tough wood for 
making ornaments; he works the wood 
into disks, which he then polishes. The 
disks are then made into rings, beads, cir- 
cular forms, set-pieces, and ornaments of 
various orders, which sell at a 
price. 

A type of ornament worn by the tribes- 
men of the mountainous of the 
islands is shown in Fig. 4. This is part of 
a breastplate; the plate is metal and 


very low 


sections 


in 
it are welded some silver or other precious 
metal points. The points are inserted in 
drilled for the purpose 
strongly embedded when riveted by head- 
ing up on the opposite side. The plate is 
kept highly polished and is supported with 
When worn it imparts a knightly 


holes and are 


straps 
appearance to the wearer 

A head ornament, shown in Fig. 5, 
of 


con- 
a disk of metal darkened with a 
made from and lamp 


sists 


compositi n clay 








black, by the natives, and then pol 


hard rubbing, with the juices of the betel 
nut mixed with a gum found in the tur- 
pentine-like bearing trees of the woods. 
This composition fixed to the disk betore 


it is entirely hardened by exposure to the 
heat of the sun, is embedded with balls of 


silver. There is a disk of silver inserted 
in the middle, and the rim is also bound 
with the same metal Sometimes these 


aia 
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FIG & 


2 inche S 
us¢ d for 
yrnaments, 


3 inches to 1 


made from 
The small ones art 


are 
in diameter. 
dress purposes, as buttons, ear ¢ 


disks 


cane tops, etc., while the large sizes may 
be seen hanging up on walls in houses, 
fixed to vehicles for show purposes, and 
kindred service. The silver is usually of a 
inferior grade obtained by melting the 
Mexican silver dollars As the jeweler 
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estimates the value of his time at about 15 
ents per day for common service nd 
rom 25 to 50 cents per day for expert ser 
ice, lit in be seen that the chief cost ol 
jewelry for native design is for the metal 


contained therein. 
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4 
American, Spanish and Hindoo jewelry | A Second-Hand Watch Which Was Not | , 
tores in commercial centers like Manila, a : a ” 

however, usually charge about the same as Second-Hand. SINCE 1783 

paid for similar work in America rhe Matt densities of « east excellent tamile : 

work of the native bone and metal jewelry T which had great ambitions for he: ed For more than a century has 

makers is cheap. Fig. 6 shows a plan of cially, “felt called.” a month or so ago, to be | been distinguished by its 
1 transparent window effect made by using | , nurse says a writer in the N.Y. Sun | artistic shapes and beautiful 

white transparent shells, stones or pearls, Soon afterward she was searching throug] | aac 
n disk form, set into a black perforated | 4, hie leweley stoves for & wate She | 

baked clay frame. These windows are tor | pag watch a but not of the kind nurses | Mess Paroutaud & Watson 

the rich, and I saw a few in churches also cotew. ; 

Window glass is not very common here, Sh ad been told that she must have 37-39 Murray St., New York ; 

transparencies of various descriptions being watch with a second hand with which to : , J 7 

used in its place -ompare pulse beats. In a store where they | carry a fullline of import sam- 44 
Probably the plain caribou horn coat | almost charge for breathing she asked, ples of this beautiful ware 

forms the most interesting decoration tor sweetly, for a “second-hand watch.” The i: 

the room that a foreigner sees here hese clerk stared in amazement MARKS ‘ 

coats of armor are made by the jeweler “Ves.” she insisted. “Il want a OW DECORATED On WHITE 

because the native boys employed in the hand watch.” J.P. 

jewelry shops can put in spare time polish We do not de in them, Miss iid J.POUYAT 

ing the pieces and the jeweler has the | the manager, who had known her when sh¢ Limoges 

necessary tools for boring and riveting the Was a very little girl, and her mother before 

various parts, as are shown in Fig. 7. The ler a3 

caribou horn is taken and cut into seec- [ beg vour pardor snapped the young | sj 

tions. Each piece is about five inches long, woman ‘IT have been mistaken in the | The horse saia " 
our inche Ss wide, and about a quarter of an pression that t] \ fi t-class estab | segeiar' = an CaN tener oe ‘ 
, TY 1 1 ’ r rother.’ he mule i , ; 

inch thick These pieces are highly _pol- ment. Good day seer tie 1 ae, N a 4. : 2. 

ished on wheel and by rubbing and the This scene was repeated at several other | but always done the hardest part of 4 4 } 

edges are evene d off and bored for rivets as reputabl ewelry house eTOTE voung | ’ “4 be - Ww hile - = n t wi inny, i y 

shown, or wired together. One of the pol- | clerk divined what fa “second-hand” | , er : ty - ne Walle’ pentax it 

ishing tools used on this work is shown watcl e \ vas seeking ring a ters I ime here to stay 
| CHESTER H. WELLS, Jeweler. Meshoppen. Pa. i 
— Tt. 
ia 
f 
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Royal Doulton 
China and Earthenware. 


Sole Agent, W. S. PITCAIRN, 19 Murray Street, 


New York. 
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Dr. George F. Kunz’s Report. 








Production of Precious Stones in 1903, 
as Published by the United 
States Geological Survey. 


[The publication of this report was com- 
menced in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-WEEK- 


1904; tt was continued in suc- 
this 


Ly, Nov. 9, 
ceeding issues and is* concluded in 
number. | 

PRECIOUS STONES OF CEYLON. 

In the report! issued in connection with the 
Ceylon court at the Louisana Purchase Exposition 
at St. Louis, Mo., there is an admirable chapter 
on the mineral resources of Ceylon, by A. K. 
Coomaraswamy, that treats at some length of the 
graphite, mica, iron ore, and manganese, but the 
most interesting chapter of this report is that on 
gems. In this Mr. Coomaraswamy mentions the 
occurrence of the various forms of gems found 
upon the island, noting that the only gem at 
present actually mined from the rock is moonstone, 
the orthoclase variety being especially quarried in 
the Dumbara district of the Central Province. 
The silvery sheen suggested is probably due to 
incipient decomposition, minute flakes of kaolin 
being arranged in definite planes within the crys- 
tal. The best varieties are those in which the 
silvery sheen has a strong blue color. The large 
quantity of the stone which can be obtained pre- 
vents its commanding a very high price; from 
75 to 100 rupees ($25 to $33) is the very highest 
price; which the largest and best stones would 
fetch. 

In regard to the remarkable garnet known as 
essonite, or cinnamon stone, he says: 

“Garnets are likewise obtained in situ, though 
occurring also in the gravels. Garnets of smail 
size, but brilliant color, are exceedingly abundant 
in many of the crystalline rocks; occasionally 
they’ are large enough and good enough for use 
as gems, and are then usually obtained by being 
picked out from partially decomposed portions of 
the rock. Cinnamon stone is a variety of garnet 
of a strong brownish-yellow color; it is not much 
valued. Of ordinary garnets those are best which 
have a pink color without any shade of brown. 
Fine fiery specimens of garnets may be worth as 
much as 100 or 200 rupees ($33 or $66) or more, 
and cinnamon stones of a pure rich yellow color, 
and weighing 10 to 15 carats, may fetch as much 
as 500 to 600 rupees ($166 or $200). Of course 
the stones must be of perfect color and free from 
flaws to fetch these high prices.” 

It is interesting to note what is said about 
rubies. Varieties of corundum include the most 
important gem stones, ruby and sapphire. 

“Of these rubies are much the most valuable, 
it being very rdrely that stones of any size without 
flaws are obtained. It is rarely also that the most 
perfect ‘pigeon’s blood’ color is found. A ruby 
of about 1 carat and of the best color and flaw- 
less fetches about 300 to 800 rupees ($100 to 
$266); as much as 15,000 rupees ($5,000) has been 
offered for an absolutely perfect ruby of four 
carats, but the price of 7,500 rupees ($2,500) for 
a perfect six-carat stone, actually sold, was con- 
sidered high.” 

Ceylon rubies are never the true red of the 
Burman, although often more brilliant, and hence 
are less valuable. 

“The varieties of chrysoberyl are very interest- 
ing. The cat’s-eye is highly valued, and fine speci- 
mens have realized large sums, but it is affected 
by a caprice of fashion, not commanding general 
admiration as do the sapphire and the ruby; the 
result is that in some years its price is increased 
by a demand which in others as suddenly falls. 
There are inferior kinds of stones resembling cat’s- 
eyes, such as the quartz cat’s-eye and crocodolite, 
which is now stained to resemble the chrysoberyl 
or true cat’s-eye, but in no case do these compare 
with the real cat’s eye, which is said to be pecu- 
liar to Ceylon. Although found in several dis- 
tricts, the finest have been produced from the 
gem pits of the Morawak corral. 

“In the same district, and it is said almost ex- 
clusively, there is found the beautiful gem called 
Alexandrite. This mineral was formerly found 
only in the northen part of the Russian Empire, 
and took its name from the imperial family. The 
10 ficial Handbook of the Ceylon Court, with 
Maps and Illustrations, George A. Skeen, govern- 
ment printer, Colombo, Ceylon, 1904, pp. 149-152. 





characteristic of this gem when really fine is its 
rich, vivid green hue by day (much darker than 
the emerald and slightly bronzed), which by arti- 
ficial light is completely changed to a deep red. 
Like the cat’s-eye, this gem occasionally commands 
a high price in the European markets, and is 
sometimes sought after by Americans and Russians, 
who are often led to suppose that the stones are of 
Russian origin. In reality the Russian stones are 
finer in color and of greater beauty, but rarely 
over two carats in weight and very rare, whereas 
many Ceylon stones weigh from 10 to 20 carats 
each. 

“The stone known as zircon is classified under 
various names, according to slight variations of 
color or the imagination of the dealer who intro- 
duces it to the market. Its usual colors are 
various shades of brownish and yellowish red, 
showing in fine specimens a very fiery hue, which 
the ancients were wont to credit with supernatural 
powers. Many other qualities it was supposed to 
possess; among others the power of composing the 
wearer to sleep and protecting him from unseen 
enemies. Another kind of zircon is almost color- 
less; it is a whitish crystal with a faint smokiness, 
and is often spoken of as Matara diamond. It 
has, of course, no connection with the real dia- 
mond, although used to imitate rose diamonds in 
the 18th century.” 

In regard to beryls and emeralds he says that 
pale green beryls are found in large flawless crys- 
tals and sold under the name of aquamarine; 
it is only very occasionally that Ceylon beryls 
possess the true emerald color. This color has 
never been seen by the writer of this review 
although he has examined great quantities of gems 
from Ceylon. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy closes his discussion as fol- 
lows: 

“To the mineralogist the gems are of most in- 
terest in their uncut state and in connection with 
their mode of occurrence in the rock. Unfortu- 
nately most of the interesting gems of Ceylon have 
not yet been found in situ, but only as more or 
less water-worn pebbles in the river gravels of the 
Balangoda, Rakwana, and Ratnapura districts. 
Several new minerals have been found in the 
heavy refuse from gem washings during the last 
15 years, and it is possible that others remain to 
be discovered.” 

These observations are interesting in connection 
with the statements that have appeared in pre 
vious reports in which Barrington-Brown and 
others have attempted to show that the mining of 
precious stones in Ceylon by the compound sys- 
tem could not be successfully carried on owing 
to the cupidity of the natives, which renders it 
impossible for the operators to receive the return 
of all the gems or even the larger part thereof. 

PREHISTORIC JEWELRY IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, 

Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, who has been engaged 
in archeological investigations in Russian Turke.- 
stan under the auspices of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, has recently sent a letter to the president, 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, describing some remarkable 
discoveries in the vicinity of Anan, a few miles 
east of Aschabad. Here, near the ruins of that 
city, which was inhabited up to a century ago, 
are two very ancient mounds rising above the 
present level of the plain respectively 40 and 
52 feet. These show a long succession of layers 
of remains, with pottery, etc., divisible into four 
marked stages, two in each. The earliest layer in 
one mound is wholly without evidence of metals, 
followed by one containing traces of bronze and 
lead; the other mound is chiefly of the more de- 
veloped bronze age, with an upper stage in which 
traces of iron appear. In all these stages, save 
the last, Prof. Pumpelly finds a peculiar custom 
of burying children under the houses, beneath a 
covering of fire-hardened earth. With these re- 
mains are found beads of various kinds, including 
especially carnelian, turquoise, and _lapis-lazuli. 
The mining and use of these minerals and the 
traffic in them in this region are thus carried back 
into the later stone age. 

THE CHESTER MINERALOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The mineralogical collection of the late Prof. 
Albert H. Chester, of Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has been presented to that institution 
by his son, A. H. Chester, Jr., a most generous 
and appropriate gift. The collection is a remark- 
ably fine one, in its complete and typical illustra- 
tions of the field of mineralogy, and hence it is 
especially valuable for purposes of instruction. 
It includes 4,850 specimens, carefully selected and 
authenticated by Prof. Chester, who was both a 
high authority and an excellent judge. He espe- 
cially aimed at securing perfect and typical crys- 
tals, and also possessed a fine xsthetic taste in his 
choice of specimens, which enabled him to obtain 








those that were attractive as well as accurately 
illustrative. 

In addition, Prof. Chester’s working 
gathered through many with liberal 


diture of time and means, accompanies the speci- 


library, 


years expen 


mens. This library was extremely full in the de 
partment of nomenclature, in which Prof. Chester 
was a specialist, having written the most com 


plete volume of mineralogical names and synonyms 
and being the editor of the mineralogical depart- 


ment of Murray’s great dictionary. This library 
is probably the most complete of its peculiar kind 
in the United States. 
WATCH JEWELS, 
At no former period were watch jewels made so 


beautifully perfect as to mechanical accuracy. A 
certain number of jewels, often simply called stones, 
are used in every watch. A watch is said to run 
on so many stones, and though it cannot strictly 
be said that the value of a watch increases with 
the number of stones used, still in an approxi- 
mate sense it is true. This is indicated by the 
fact that during the last 15 years, which have wit- 
nessed a very marked improvement in watches, 
the number of stones required for the works of a 
first class watch has been increased by nine, and 


as millions of watches are made annually, the 
number of jewels annually sold is at least from 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000. The little gems are 
pierced to receive the gearing of axles of the 
wheels. The object of using them is to give 
to the works a base which shall cause the least 


friction and shall rot wear out easily. Among the 
gems employed for this purpose garnet is the least 
valuable, but it is much used in the cheaper 
watches. Sapphires and rubies, fine enough in 
quality to make gems, are mostly used, but onlv 
minute pieces are necessary. For the most part, 
however, these gems are merely fragments of 
larger ones which have no color, or else are rolled 
crystals that are of such color as to have no value, 
and hence are not considered This is 
especially true of sapphires too pale for setting, 
which, however, are a shade harder and hence 
more serviceable for watch stones, and of stones 
which, like the Fergus County, Mont., blue flat 
crystals, or the Granite County, Mont., multi- 
colored crystals, have little value in jewelry. Many 
thousand ounces of these American gems are sold 
at from $1 5 


jewels. 


as 


to $5 per ounce, and are an important 
factor in American sapphire mining 

In Switzerland most of the jewels are cut and 
sold in boxes of from 500 to 1,000 per box. Each 
stone has been given a rounded form and is pierced 
in the center, the drill-hole being smaller by a min 


ute quantity than the diameter of the axle which 
it is to hold. The bed of the stone in the watch 
is a small cylinder, apparently of brass, but in 
reality consisting of a soft-gold alloy. Before the 
stone is handed to the watchmaker it is put in a 


lathe, and by means of a tiny steel drill, covered 


with oil and diamond dust, the central opening 
is enlarged sufficiently to enable the steel axle or 
pin for which it is intended to fit into it accu- 


rately. The watchmaker first fixes the cylinder in 
the lathe, then picks up the stone with the moistened 


finger and inserts it in the cylinder while the 
latter is turning with the axis of the lathe. With 
a pointed tool the workman next presses against 
the edge of the revolving clinder and thus forces 
the soft metal to cover and protect the sapphire 
or ruby to such an extent that it appears as if 
embedded in a metallic cushion. Next a drill is 


inserted in the metallic coat of the cylinder from 
the opposite side of the lathe, and a hole is drilled 
in this coat exactly of the same size as the hole 


in the stone itself. A great variety of forms 
have been made recently, not only for watches, 
but for electric and other meters. The latter, as 
compared with watches, require a greater and 
more enduring life in the jewels, which, owing 
to the microscopic inclusions, either of softer 
minerals or of fluid cavities, is often shortened 


materially. Sapphires, rubies, and even diamonds 
are used with wonderful ingenuity, and with the 


increasing demand for hard bearings in the end 
less variety of electrical devices, in which the 
moving points revolve rapidly, there is much to 
be looked for in the way of new devices, and a 
greatly increased demand for jeweled bearings is 
probable 

PRODUCTION 


In the table on the following page is given a 
Statement of the production of precious stones in 
the United States from 1897 to 1903, inclusive: 

IMPORTS 

rhe second table on page 153 shows the impor 

tations of precious stones from 1867 to 1903 
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Diamond 
Sapphire 
Ruby 
Topaz na anew den 
Beryl (aquamarine, etc.) 
Beryl (pink) 
Emerald 
Phenacite 
Tourmaline 
Peridot 
Quartz, crystal 
Smoky quartz 
Rose quartz 
Amethyst 
Prase 
Gold quartz 
Rutilated quartz 
Dumortierite in quartz 
Tourmalinated quartz 
Agate 
Moss agate 
Chrysoprase ....... sad 
Silicified wood (silicified and 
opalized) 
Opal oe : 
Garnet (almandite) 
Rhodolite 
Garnet (pyrope) 
Topazolite 
Amazon stone 
Oligoclase 
Moonstone 
Turquoise ee ee 
Utahlite (compact variscite).... 
Chlorastrolite ¢ ee 0 ees 
Mesolite (thomsonite, so called). 
Prehnite 
PPT re 
Epidote 
Pyrite 
Malachite ppaess ckiaweee™ 
| Fa ee per 
Anthracite (ornaments). . 
Catlinite (pipestone) 
Fossil coral 
Arrow points 
Miscellaneous 


WO 0 000d 00008440s0000000eee- Glee 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS 


1897. 
None 
$25,000 
None 
None 


12,000 
1,000 
None. 
200 
None. 
5,000 
None 
None. 
None. 
1,000 
1,000 
None. 


2,000 
200 
7,000 
None. 
2,000 
None. 
500 


oF 
“0 


None. 


55.000 


100 
500 
500 
100 
100 
None. 
1,900 
None. 
B00 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
1,000 
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1898 


None 


$55.000 
$55,0 


2,000 
100 
2,<V00 
50 
None. 
4,000 
500 
17,000 
1,000 
100 
250 
None. 
5,000 
100 
None. 
None. 
1,000 
1,000 
100 


2,000 
200 
5.000 
None. 
2,000 
None. 
500 
10 
None. 
50,000 
100 
5,000 
1,000 
100 
None. 
None 
1,000 
None. 
110 
1,000 
2,000 
500 
1,000 


STONES IMPORTED 





STONES IN THE UNITED 


190 


$150 
None 

11,000 

4,000 


None 
500 
10,000 
1,000 
100 
500 

None 
50 

None 

None 

1,000 
1,000 
100 


6,000 
None 


1.000 
None 


None 
82.100 
100 
3,000 
1,000 
50 
None. 
None 
2,000 
200 
100 
2,000 
2,000 
50 
1,000 


3.170 





STA 


AND 


01 
c100 


90.000 


None 
l, 
None 
15, 00¢ 
10 


None 
100 
21,000 
1.000 
None 
200 
None 
None 


118.001 


enn 
3,000 
1,000 
None. 
None. 
None 


SUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1867-1903. 











Year Diamonds.- 
ending Rough or 
June 30, Glaziers’ Dust uncut. 
ae $906 
ves< 484 ° , 
is wees 445 $140 
1870.... 9,372 71 
1871... 976 17 
1872.. ‘ 2,386 89,707 . 
/ oe eee 40,424 $176,426 
i. ee hewn 68,621 144,629 
1875 : 32,518 211,920 
1876 . 20,678 186,404 
1877 ; 45,264 78,083 
1878 ‘ ee ae 36,409 63,270 
1879.. — 18,889 104,158 
1880... . 49,360 129,207 
1881 233,596 
1882 449,513 
1883. oces 443,996 
1884..... 22,208 367,816 
1885. _ 11,526 371,679 
Dec. 31, 

1886. 8,949 32,316 302,822 
ee 9,027 3: 262,357 
1888.... 10,025 29,127 244,876 
| ae 8,156 68,746 196,294 
1890... 147,227 179,154 340,915 
1891... 565,623 125,688 c*) 
1892 32,246 144,487 

1893. 7,939 74,255 

1894.... 82,081 53,691 

1895.... 107,463 135,558 

1896 78.990 65,690 a6 
1897 29,576 167,118 1,386,726 
1898..... 8,058 240,665 2,513,800 
1899 2,428 618,354 4,896,324 
1900.... 8,333 605,495 3,658,645 
1901 5.864 831,984 6,592,469 
1902 10,738 798,523 8,221,389 
oo ae 10,634 720,150 10,275,800 


‘Not specified since 1883. *Includes stones set and not specially 


from 1894 to 1896 miners’ diamonds 
from 1891 to 1896. ‘Including rough or uncut dian 





also miners’ and engravers’, not set. 


are also 


Set. 





iMcluded 


Diamonds ar 


| 


other stones 
not set. 
$1,317,420 
1,060,544 


1,997,282 








1,768,324 


49,482 


2,939,155 
2,917,216 


2,158,172 








34,319 


2,409,516 
2,110,215 
2,970,469 
3,841,335 


6,690,912 


8,320,315 


e¢ 


Fr oO 
044,000 


7,598,176 


8,712,315 


5,628,916 


10,223, 





11,704,808 


212,429,3 


512.065, > 


OF 





513,845,118 


59, 7¢ 






»311 
,o42 
,834 


1,474, 


1,903,055 


1,650, 


0 


> 882,496 


1,472,% 


328 


1,838,055 


1,888, 


7902 


2,494,897 


rrovide 


TES 


1897-1 


> 000 
None 


00 


150 
None. 
1,500 
1,000 
None 
out 
None. 
None. 
0.000 
None. 
4,000 
1,000 
None. 
None. 


None 


ENTERED |! 


Set in 
gold or 
other 
metal. 
$291 
1,465 
23 
504 
256 


2.400 


902 
1002 
i 3 
$50 
10 ‘ 
100.000 


None 
45,000 


10,000 
1,500 


1,500 
3,000 
None 
3,00 
100 
None 
None. 
000 
409 
1,50 


5,000 
200 
None 
1,000 
2,000 
None 
400 
None 
None. 
LU, U0 
100 
2 mr) 
500 
None. 
None. 
None 


8,000 8,000 8,000 
100 None. None. 
None. None. None 
2,000 2,000 2,000 
2,000 2,000 2,000 
100 None. None 

500 None None 
13,500 
$289,050 $328,450 $321,400 


IR CON 


Total 


$1,318,617 


1,062,493 
1,997,890 
1,779,271 


2,350,731 





3,964,920 
6,870,244 
8,606,627 
8,922,771 
8,126,881 
9,139,460 


6,042,547 


8,259,747 


10.881.880 


1 


1 
1 
I 


0,507,658 
1,978,004 
3,105,691 


2.756.588 


14,521,851 


10,197,505 


7,427,214 


10,162,941 


17,208,531 


561,588 


22,815,352 


24,753,586 


no 


26,52 


d for since 1890 
ing also engravers’, hot set, and jewels to be used in the manufacture of watches, from 1891 to 1894; 


‘Included with diamonds and 


specified prior to 


1897 


5In 


other stones 


‘Including 


IT IS A FACT 


that every dealer who 


BUYS AND SELLS 


from our big 
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Making Money 


“HAND OVER FIST” 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 


48g & 50 Maiden Lane 
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SAME BUCKLEY & CO. 


Offices and Showrooms, 


34 Holbora Viaduct, London. 


Only Address in England 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


AND 


MANVFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Small Showrooms at 


100 William St., New York. 














Fine Baroque Peart 
> La Vallieres, Drops 
and Necklaces 


A ) Many different patterns and 
= new designs. Tasty, 
4s showy, and inexpensive. 


y 








No. 5h Also a larve line of picked 
loose Baroques, suitable 

fer mounting in all kinds 

of jewelry 


COOPER & FORMAN, 2) | 
S MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE HERPERS 


The Comb Filouse \ PATENT SAFETY CATCH 


We manufacture a complete line of 


FINE MOUNTED COMBS 5) S, 
in 14 K., 10 K., Sterling Gilt and Gold Filled. e 
Also all kinds of PLAIN, REAL and IMITATION TORTOISE CLOSED OPEN 


SHELL COMBS. 


Selection Packages sent to Responsible Jewelers - 


Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
41 Union Square, : 
Beme work New Yor, | iar, leriver Sout 99 9 MY 9B 


616 761 s00 go! 866 


PAT.OEC. 3.1901 














THE CROWNING FEATURE OF A 
WELL MADE BROOCH MOUNTING 


REMEMBER THE MAJOR?||'| weERpeERS BROS 


NEWARK, N. J. 














We are the same house with a different 
name making the same 


HIGH GRADE MOUNTINGS || | |C 2c" 4 *thSct: 


Manufacturer 
of 














that are so much appreciated. 


ADAMS @ SINGLETON, Jewelers 


Successors to BROOKS @ PIKE, q | Paper 
Manufacturers of Diamond Mountings, | \ HH Hi / I Boxes. 
364 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











||| WHITESTONE 
Long Island, 
New York. 


DUNBAR, LEACH, GARNER CO., feaeanal 


Manufacturers of... Attleboro, Mass. 
ROLLED GOLD PLATE, ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR 


| 
- SEAMLESS GOLD PLATED WIRE, | SILVERWARE. 
SEAMLESS TUBING (Gold, Silver & Brass), | a i te 
FANCY WIRES, ANODES, SOLDER. | 


Telephone 1224 Harlem. 


| NEXT TO 1D 


SOCIETY PEOPLE SEEK THE FINEST STATIONERY. 
































CHARLES M. PRIOR. 























A TRADE WINNER THAT BRINGS NEW BUSINESS AND ADDS TO THE PRESTIGE 
OF YOUR HOUSE. 


All leading jewelers should have our new sample book of Engraved 
Wedding and Reception Invitations, Society Stationery, etc. Finest work 
that can be produced, each sample numbered, with price list attached, 
making it easy to show samples and taKe orders without liability of 
makKing mistaKes in quoting prices. 

, Prompt and Satisfactory Service Guaranteed. 


F.C. NUNEMACHER PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 


BANK NOTE DEPARTMENT. ENGRAVERS FOR THE TRADE. 
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Che Delbi Silversmiths. Good morning ein. H 
— Sar, | 9 ) l t 
BY GEORGE CECII ‘Good morning it Dp k 
NTERESTING though the work \ rig S Q t 1 tle 
1 Delhi silversmith is, his methods of cor pe 
jucting business are even more so; indeed, Sometime e sporting I é \ fH 
they are unique. Under such circumstance: toss att g lesses ils 
readers of this journal will perhaps like t ters or tl n e former wan | : ) , 
learn something of the manner in which this way « party iy do a good stroke ct vent 
these skilled craftsmen and crafty salesmen r busing é t 1 be a ire 
pass their working days CHE “BAZAAR” SHOP vp ep ( ften 
Earty RIstnc The Delhi jeweler does not entirely depend | introduc I rticles L king 
[hey invariably rise early—often at sun on hotel customers for a living. He is to | cup, a spoon, tor r a va n large 
‘ise, when (after spending a considerable be found in his shop in the “bazaar” all the | bow \ g eration ot wnat 
time in prayer) they work till 9 o'clock on afternoon awaiting visits from his regular al d rept le Is t f ind tiger | port 
their graceful silver cups, finely chased nap clientéle or from strangers. Sitting cross W th cob pyth play with elephants 
kin-rings and the hundred odd _ objects legged among numerous boxes which co! ind b nstrictor re int . itely gr yuped 
with which Delhi’s native silversmiths hope | tain his stock-in-trade, he passes the inter- | with gazelles, monkey) s, wildcats and leop 
to cajole the various tourists and white | vals in running through his accounts and | ard Some enlightened silvers | \ 
eve ire ! need I \\ hiree of 
four wl, be wil m each 
in int of re which formerly would 
e be ” waste of time! 
| E Mal I HE (4 i M N 
Che « hout the Dell | 
er W piece | i un 
refré g W np 
the 1 | I itsma not t ! i 
mac é 1 jewel ‘ 
of prop three 
quartet f ( ey the é ( 
ng t Though many f esig 
resi or y geomet iM 
ing, the » halve d { bise hb 
I l eq i nowever, g 
worl I d t nd t 
wl ore vy enhances t \ < ve 
OT T ! 0 ct 7 1) , 
: es af o 
Smit } t ‘ 
neasurement erved they do 1 get 
thei ( 4 ! le the 
tions | e ft t me pl t 
‘ ' | . vy as the ' 
I m ) \\ 
STREET IN DELHI. SHOWING SILVERSMITHS' SHOPS ' lon on ; 
. 1 t a ( ele 
residents whom they see during the day. By | smoking tert é I 
half past 9 they are well on their rounds, | bubble.’ i he p, by the wa é 
and have pr bablv calle« at one or two mo! thal ei \ 7 nm 7 9 ; c tive we lo 
bungalows « oute for the hotels t whicl d ) f eight : 
they CXpDK nN ike their best es It b d It " ‘ if ' 
should 1 t S « rection be pomt out tha deep n KN ‘ , But t 
thes é ( vded with well-to-do cobwebs 1 ae 
tourist the ¢ Id weat! eacl ndivid he cnuen T 1 et Give 4 | 
of whon ready to pay nost In leo ol i ( ed “3 
isk l \ ‘chandn \ i ‘ cen ot | 1 + f }? 
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Ke Nena’ SAFETY LOCK CHAIN KEY-RING 
“Sahib, 1 am a ruimed one San Useful.... ‘ 


giving 10 rupees?” 


“Two.” 
“Sahib giving 10?” 
ery 99 

iwo 


“Sahib giving eight ?” 

“Now, look here, Ram Dass, I won't give 
anything like that. You know quite well 
that it isn’t worth more than two rupees.” 

“Very good, Sahib; 
three rupees?” 


en I giving for 


“Two.” 
“Sar, you giving three 
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J. N. PROVENZANO, Mfr., 114 E. 14th St., New York. 


The handiest and most practical Key- 
Ring, made in a variety of styles in gold 
and silver. THE SAFETY CATCH is 
a MINIATURE LOCK and KEY, com- 
bining simplicity and absolute security. 
Also adapted for use on _ necklaces, 
bracelets, etc. Made in 3 sizes. Cut 
shows smallest size. 


Prices and Samples on application 
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Che Antiquity of the Fork. 


le an article in The Times-Dispatch, 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 14, on the “His- 
tory of the Fork,” are the following state- 
ments: 

The Italians first introduced the fork in 1611 
to cut with, but not to eat with, or in the use of 
it to carry any food to the mouth. Forks came 
so slowly into use in England that they were only 
employed by the “higher classes” in the 17th 
century. 

About 1776 (the period of the American Rev>- 
lution) a few noblemen “had a dozen or so of 
silver, iron and steel.”’ At length, from general 
use in 1776 steel forks became an article of met- 
chandise at Sheffield, England, at first with two 
prongs, and only in later times were the three 
prenged ones made. As late as the early part of 
the 18th century table forks and knives were kept 
so very meagerly that it was the custom of gen 
tlemen in traveling to carry a knife and fork in 
a shagreen case. The general introduction of 
forks into England (of course later in the United 
States) is quite recent, and can be dated back no 
further than the opening of the continent to Eng- 
lish tourists at the termination of the French war 
in 1814 (a fortiori later and more slowly in the 
United States on account of her pioneer popula 
tion), and as late as 1870 the compiler of these 
statistics, taken from best encyclopaedias and from 
data given him by some of the oldest and best in 
formed citizens of Richmond, is that the three- 
pronged silver fork was unknown to use in Vir- 
ginia prior to the ’40s. 

Wherefore prior to 1820-1830 were four-pronged 
silver forks used to any extent in Virginia. These 
deductions are made from the very best local au- 
thority and the Columbian Encyclopaedia, that, 
as the introduction of the silver fork into England 

as in 1814, and as before stated, many years 
later in the United States, unless in very rare in 
stances, it would be a safe estimate to rate the 
birth of the silver fork for use in the United 
States at not more than 70 years ago; but a gen- 
tleman of wealth and culture and of ripe age in- 
forms me that not more than 45 years ago did he 
have a silver fork, or was one seen, if so, a great 
rarity. 

Forks were in use in Italy long before 
1611,as Venice celebrated, in 1897, the 900th 
anniversary of the first introduction of 
the fork. It took 360 years for the fork to 
reach Florence; in 1379 it is found in 
France, but it was not until 1608 that the 
traveler Coryate brought it direct from 
Venice to England, as set forth in his 
“Crudities,” published in 1611. In English 
inventories forks are mentioned as early as 
1300, usually of two prongs only, and used 
for eating pears or green ginger. 

Two-pronged silver forks may seem ex- 
tremely inconvenient to our modern ideas, 
but it must be remembered that our an- 
cestors ate their vegetables and smal! food 
from the backs of their knives. 

The earliest three-pronged forks known 
in England were made in 1667; those of 
four prongs in 1682; they are entirely of 
silver, and the handles resemble in design 
the spoons of the time. 

The great French authority, Henry Hav- 
ard, states that “the history of the fork 
involves weighty arguments for and against 
its use at table previous to the 16th cen- 
tury. The fork was known to antiquity 
and it is named in inventories of the Mid- 
dle Ages, but whether it was then used to 
convey food to the mouth is another ques- 
tion, which has caused greatcontroversies.”’ 
But it is M. Havard’s conclusion that “up 
to the end of the 16th century people have 
served themselves exclusively with their 
fingers in eating, and the forks were de- 
signed for other purposes. First, how- 
ever, it is proper to set forth the very 
small number of forks which figure in 





especially as compared 


One remarks 


each inventory, 
with the number of spoons 
also the astonishing richness of these little 
articles, which seems to show that they 
were not in daily use. Thus in the inven- 
tory of Clement of Hungary, 1328, we find 
30 spoons and only one fork; it is true 
this was of gold.” The rarity of the forks 
and the absence of any mention by the 
chroniclers of the period, confirms the 
belief that the forks mentioned prior to 
the 16th century were those used by cooks, 
at the fire, for roasting meats. The use of 
forks for carrying food to the mouth is 
held to have been originally due to the 
extraordinary development of collars and 
ruffs toward the end of the 16th century. 

An eminent divine is reported to have 
preached against the custom, saying it was 
an insult to Providence not to touch one’s 
meat with one’s fingers. 

In the Colonies there are few references 
to the fork in the inventories of the 17th 
century; this article not being in general 
use on English tables at this time, was 
not likely to enter into the domestic econ- 
omy of the English colonist. 

In Virginia, *Richard Hobbs, of Rappa- 
hannock, who died about 1677, owned a 
single fork. John Foison, of Henrico, was 
in possession of one of tortoise shell. 
here are included in the personal estate 
1f Robert Dudley, of Middlesex, which 
was entered 1700, a number of horn forks, 
and in that of Edmund Berkeley, June, 
1719, “8 Case of knives, 15 fforks, 9 small 
Ivory handle knives and fforks, etc.” 

tIn 1668 Governor Eaton (of the New 
Haven Colony) bequeaths a “sylver meat 
fork” to Mrs. Abigail Nichols. George 
Cooke owns one in 1679. Nine silver 
spoons and six forks cost £10 in 1690. It 
is surprising how long it took for them to 
become popular; there was a strange preju- 
dice against them. In Nicholas Breton’s 
“The Courtier and the Countryman” we 
read: “For us in the country, when we 
have washed our hands after no foul work 
nor handling any unwholesome thing, we 
need no little forks to make hay with our 
mouths, to throw our meat into them.” 


In New Englandt “Forks, or ‘tines,’ for 
cooking purposes, were imported at early 
dates; but I think Governor Winthrop had 
the first table fork ever brought to Amer- 
ica. In 1633, when forks were rare in 
England, he received a letter from E. 
Howes, saying that the latter had sent him 
a case containing ‘an Irish skeayne or 
knife, a bodekyn & a forke for the useful 
applycation of which I leave to your dis- 
cretion. 1 am _ strongly suspicious that 
Winthrop’s discretion may not have been 
educated up to usefully applying the fork 
for feeding purposes at the table. In the 
inventory of the possessions of Antipas 
Boyes (made in 1669) a silver spoon, fork 
and knife are mentioned.” 

“In 1673 Parson Oxenbridge had ‘one 
forked spoon,’ and his widow had two sil- 
ver forks.” 

SIn 1675, in the inventory of John 

*“Economic History of Virginia,’ Bruce. 

‘*The Furniture of Our Forefathers,”’ Single- 
ton. 
t“Customs and Fashions in Old New England,” 
Earle. 

$*The Colonial Furniture of New England,” 
Lyon. 





lreake, of Boston, “eight forkes” are men- 
tioned among the items of his plate. In 
1676 “1 Silver hafted knife & forke”’ are 
valued at 10 shillings in the inventory of 


Freegrace Bendall, of Bostor In 1684 
“one knife and forke with silver hafts” 
are found in the inventory of Thomas 
Powes, of 3oston, and “& knives and 


Forkes” in that of William Harris, of 
Boston, and 1693 “9 forkes” are mentioned 
in the inventory of James Lloyd, of Bos- 
ton, as having been a part of his silver- 
From this time the mention of 
forks in the probate records occurs more 
and more frequently until their use be- 


ware, 


came general. 

Six four pronged forks are found 
among the items of silverware belonging 
to the estate of Capt. Thomas Gilbert, inn- 
holder, of Boston, inventoried in 1719; and 
in Weeden’s “Economic and Social History 
ot New England” mention is made of “one 
dozen silver forks with thre« 
my arms cut upon them, made very neat 
and handsome,” ordered from London by 
Peter Faneuil about 1738. When people 
gave up carrying their silver with them, 
and each household had to provide itself 
with plate for its own needs and that of 
its guests, old silver was constantly be 
ing melted down to be remade into forks, 
for which a great demand had thus been 
created. 

If the writer of the article in The Times- 
Dispatch will consult the wills and inven- 
tories of his State, and the files of The 
Virginia Magazine, he will be inclined to- 
modify his statements. J. H.B. 


prongs, with 


A History of Spectacles. 


[* discussing before the St. Louis Acad- 

emy of Science the origin and evolution 
of glass lenses as aids to eyesight, Dr. C. 
Barck contradicted some widely accepted 
opinions on this subject. For instance, he 
found, as the result of an examination of 
historical authorities, that to the Egyptians, 
the Greeks and the Romans glasses were 
unknown, 

This is in contravention of the common 
statement that Nero used glasses to correct 
his near-sightedness. Spectacles, Dr. Barck 
says, were invented by two Italians, Ari- 
mati and Spina, at the end of the 13th cen- 
tury. At first only convex lenses were used, 
but after about two centuries concave ones 
were employed. 

Thomas Young discovered the use of cy 
indrical lenses in 1801, and the astronomer, 
Airy, applied them for the correction of 
astigmatism in 1827. Bifocal spectacles 
were invented and first used by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1785. 


An attorney has no power by virtue of 
his retainer, without express authority, to 
bind his client, by a compromise of a pend 
ing suit, or any other matter intrusted to his 
care, although the client may live in a dis 
tant state. (80S. W. Rep. 1,155.) 

An employer receiving notice of his em 
ploye’s assignment of wages to be earned 
and regularly paying the wages after such 
notice, to help the assignee, sufficiently ac 
cepts such assignment so as to become 
bound to the assignee. (76 Pac. Rep. 922.) 
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GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded by the ST. LOUIS JURY of experts to th 


“COLMONT’” 
OPERA, FIELD ayn MARINE GLASSES 


AAIHE name ‘“‘COLMONT”’’ on 
the tops of Opera, Field’ and 


hig COLMONT ®& Marine Glasses now signifies the 
PARIS highest standard of manufacture. 






COLMONT 
PARIS 
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ASK FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & CO., IMPORTERS 


S37 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 



































IAMONDS 


Having imported a large stock of Diamonds 
early in 1904 in anticipation of a rise, we are still 
selling at 10 per cent. less than market price. 








WE ARE JOBBERS OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, ELGIN WATCHES, 
GOLD and FILLED CASES of all makes, 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 
JEWELERS’ TOOLS AND MATERIALS. 


One of our “Force’’ is apt to drop in on you any day now. 

You can afford to extend to him a generous welcome because he can 
show you “What’s What” for 1905. 

He'll show you the newest designs—the kind that will add 
attractiveness and selling power to your stock. 

Wait for our Salesman. 

He’ll be there with the goods—the kind that will spell Prosperity 
for you all through the year. 


MORRIS ROSENBLOOM & CO., ROcHEsTER, N. y. 
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A PORTION OF THE LIFE 


AND SOME OF THE 


UPS AND DOWNS 


OF 


OL. T. P. MOODY, 


THE JEWELERS’ ORIGINAL AUCTIONEER. 








See Oe ee Oe ee Oe Oe Oe ie Oe Oo Oe 





RECEIVED my discharge from the United States Army in 
the Fall of 1865; came to Chicago and entered the auction 
business; associated with George Kimball in 1868 and con- 
ducted sales through the States of Wisconsin, lowa and 
Illinois until 1872. I then laid the route for Burr Robbins’, Mont- 
gomery Queen’s and W. W. Cole’s circuses through the Western 
States, for which I received $300 a week for 26 consecutive weeks. 
I married in the Fall of 1874, in Keokuk, Ia., and opened three 
stores in Iowa, which I closed out in 1877. I next went to Quincy, 
[1l., and joined the Julius Kesphold & Co. wholesale business, and 


traveled over the country selling out stores by auction. ‘This I conti 











1ued until 1880, when I was offered the nomination 


in the Jerseyville, Ill., convention, however, 


for Congress in the Twelfth District and declined. I broke the deadlock 
and nominated Gen. J. W. Singleton, who was elected. I then accepted the secretaryship of a large syndicate to go to 
Colorado in 1881, and was appointed notary-public-at-large by Governor Pitkins of Colorado.” The undertaking 
unsuccessful ; everybody connected with it went broke and seven men of the nine composing the syndicate died 
When President Garfield was assassinated, Senator David Davis of Illinois was made Vice-President pro tem 
Singleton aid Davis being close friends, Davis offered Singleton a clerkship, which the latter in turn offered to 

declined, however, and again engaged in the auction business, until 1884, when I joined the Board of Trade, 
ated with Irwin Green & Co, in the Wheat Pit. Was “caught” and went broke. At this time I was offered th« 

1 


nation for city treasurer.of Chicago; this honor I decline 


[ then opened the first grain and commission hous« 
opened under the Grand Pacific Hotel—went broke again and returned to the auction business, in the Fall of 

I then took P. J. Burroughs in with me and gave him one-third of the business; it was his first introduction into tl 
legitimate auction business, and he turned out to be the best man in the profession. Late in 1891 we made the 
& Joseph sale in Chicago, Burroughs and O’Neil assisting, and each one drawing one-quarter for his share 
work. Early in the Spring of 1892 I withdrew from the auction business to join the World’s Fair Commis 
originated the official badge of the World’s Fair, the same design being used for the Columbian half-dollat 
originated the official directory of the World’s Fair, one-half interest in which I sold for $40,000 to the W. B. ( 


Publishing Co. of Chicago. I remained with the Commission until the Fair closed, in 1894, after which |] 


speculating in pig-iron. The price of this commodity went down from $20 to $5 a ton, and I lost everythii 


the world, and once more went broke 
Then C. H. Knights & Co. of Chicago sent for me to go to Escanaba, Mich., to make a sale. I went a1 
Then M. S. Fleishman & Co. of Chicago sent for me to go to Aberdeen, S. D. There I remained five weeks 
most successful. Since that time I have continued right along in the auction business and have prospered in it 
own real estate, and have a fine bank account in the Corn Exchange National Bank in Chicago; have made 
as five sales for the same man in the last 18 years. 
HOW MANY OTHERS CAN SAY THAT? 
Hundreds of auctioneers have come and gone since I started in the business, but I am still here, maintaini my) 


reputation, and in demand as of yore. Thanking you all, I am, as ever, THE LEADER. 


Respectfully yours, 


THE JEWELERS’ ORIGINAL AUCTIONEER. COL. T. P. MOODY, 


Al for Business. : : 
ase a ee With Two Assistants. 
4610 Indiana Avenue, 


Telephone 1094, Drexel. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Note. —-Questions under this department will be 
answered as promptly as possible. Some queries 
require careful investigation before a satisfactory 
answer can be given; hence such answers are 
often seemingly delayed. Tue CrrcuLar-WEEKLY 
desires every jeweler to take advantage of this 
department. 


Cotumsus, O., Dec. 17, 1904. 
Editor of Tue Jewelers’ CrrcuLar-WEEKLY: 

A New York firm held a promissory note and 
sent it for collection through a local bank. The 
mote was presented and in payment.there was ten- 
dered lawful money consisting of national bank 
certificates, but these the bank refused to accept 
and demanded gold certificates or gold coin. The 
maker did not have gold coin at the time, and 
the bank threatened to protest the note. Have 
they a right to do this and if so who should be 
held responsible for the protest fees? Is not the 
bank’s act unlawful? x. J. 2 


ANSWER :—You are in error in saying that 
legal tender was offered in payment for the 
note, as you state specifically that the ten- 
der consisted of bank certificates. Bank 
notes are not legal tender and therefore the 
bank had a right to refuse to accept them. 
Legal tender consists of the gold and silver 
coins of the United States and the Treas- 
ury notes known as “greenbacks ;” all other 





money, no matter how good it may be or 
how generally accepted in business, may be 
refused in payment of a debt. Inasmuch as 
the bank was within its rights we do not 
see that the case would differ materially 
from one in which tender was offered in 
gold bullion or jewelry or other valuable 
consideration; if the note later pro- 
tested, therefore, it would that the 
protest fees would have to be paid by the 
maker. ean 


Was 
secm 


New York, Dec. 26, 1904. 
Editor of THe Jeweters’ CrrcULAR-WEEKLY: 

I have been referred to you for information as 
to the age of a clock marked Jeromes & Darrows, 
Bristol, Conn., can you tell me when this firm 
was in business and who composed it. 

i. YW. 

ANSWER:—The firm of Jercmes & Dar 
rows was formed in 1824 by Chauncey 
Jerome, Noble Jerome and Ely Darrows. 

Freeport, IIl., Dec. 29, 1904. 
Editor of THe Jewevers’ CrrcuLar-WEEKLY: 
Will you kindly tell me the name and address 


of casemaker (gold filled) who uses “‘F” in his 


cases? . . 
ANSWER:—We do not know. Can any 
reader supply the information? 
Mitrorp, Va., Jan. 2, 1905. 


Editor of Tue JEWELERS’ CrrcULAR-WEEKLY: 
Can you give me the correct weight of a United 
States $5 gold piece? C. W. W. 
ANSWER :—The weight of an eagle is 258 
grains; the weight of a five-dollar gold 
piece, half an eagle, is 129 grains. This is 
the weight of the gold .900 fine 


Saranac, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1904. 
Editor of THe Jeweters’ CrRcULAR-WEEKLY: 
Will you kindly inform me what the laws of 
New York require as to the qualifications of drug 
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clerks, or others wishing to sell drugs or poisons? 
Must they be regularly druggists or 
pharmacists or can any watchmaker 
sell such poisons as are used in watch and jew 
elry work? Would it be contrary to law for us to 
keep in stock and sell to jewelers such 
poisons as may be needed,in our business 


: G. M. I 


registered 


jeweler or 


otner 


ANSWER :—The 
seems to be covered by reference to Chap 
ter 667 of the law of 1900, which is en 
titled “An act to amend the Public Health 
Chis law 


answer to your question 


Law in relation to Pharmacy.” 
provides for the licensing of druggists and 
pharmacists and draws a distinction be- 
tween them. Subdivision I. of Section 194 
provides that “from and after the passage 
of this act every place in which drugs, med- 
icines Or poisons are retailed or dispensed, 
or physicians’ prescriptions compounded, 
shall be deemed a pharmacy or a drug store 
and the same shall be under personal su- 
pervision of a licensed pharmacist or drug- 
gist respectively. Subdivision VIII. of the 
same section provides “except as prescribed 
in this act it shall not be lawful for any 
person to practice as a pharmacist, assist- 
ant pharmacist or druggist, or to engage 
in, conduct, carry on or be employed in the 
dispensing, compounding or retailing of 
drugs, medicines or poisons Sub- 
division III. provides that where no other 
punishment is imposed, the violation of 
these provisions shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor from the above. It would appear, 
therefore, that the retailing of poison, such 
as you propose, would be unlawful. 


Fred J. White, Grand Forks, B. C., has 
moved to Edmonton, N. W. T 




















BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. 
































ST. LOUIS SALESROOM 
518 Holland Building. 


CHICAGO SALESROOM 


Silversmiths Building, 131-137 Wabash Ave. 





NEW YORK SALESROOM 
26 Barclay Street. 
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Don’t scorn a Stone because it is not “‘real,’’ it may have real aay and futhilt a mission if it supplies a needed tone. 


[The chara r and individuality of every piece here illustrated is only 14 Kt. Gold 
second to the genuine diamond platinum set goods riving t appearance t y 1 m sé 

Each design 1 exact reproduction of the costly genuine diamond > wa few o uN t si rs ive eleven hundred 
article ffect and wearing quality is marvelous. m i é no istrated lhe 

stones, which have an exceptional and lasting liancy, equal the yu rder f sample t ce; you w want more 

real diam depth and clearness | rt them é Ss, W " t indling 
Qur imitation diamond goods are sold by the best jewelers in ) ww our best customers, a ns tl t almost 

{1 are worn by the most fashionable people. 
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Write for illustrations and prices. Do it now! 


FISHEL, NESSLER & CO. 


Office and Works: 79, 8l, 83, 85 Crosby Street 


Salesroom: 556 Broadway, New York 
This class of iewelry is entirely separate and distinct from the so-called imitation; heretofore offered to the public 
Patentees and Makers of the “‘Breakless’’ B:ir Pins 
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OF THE LEADING AMERICAN WATCHES. 


HE SUPREMACY of the better grades of watches 
T made in this country has been amply demonstrated, 
not only at the great International Expositions, but 

in thousands of individual tests. 

All of the leading American WATCH MOVEMENTS 
AND CASES are handled by this House to the best ad- 
vantage. A most thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
Trade has been acquired in many years of active experience. 

The lines of Movements and Cases carried are suf- 
ficiently varied to meet demands as to price. You are 
invited to call at either of our Offices and acquaint yourself 
with the Stock, Facilities and Service at your disposal. 


j. A. forsinger, 


NEW YORK 


2 MAIDEN LANE. 




















































FIRST PRIZE MEDAL” 


has been awarded at the 


“GOLD 


St. Louis 
Exposition to our 


GENUINE BLACK FOREST 


Cuckoo Clocks 


WITH 


CHICAGO 
AWARDED 





Jewelers! If you order Cuckoo Clocks, see that you 


get the same with the -moe mann 
N : “4 


They are the best. 


GOLD MEDAL 


S* LOUIS 1904 


For sale at all Wholesale Clock and Jewelry Houses. 





GEO. KUEHL & CO., 


178 E. Randolph St., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 











GEO. KUEHL & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 









































The Lever Escapement and Its Examination, | %'ve" in a former instalment, we select the ; their meeting point, | e cent f the 


By T J. Winasmeen. following as being necessary for imvestiga- | pallet taff is ited Note w het t ine 
iain tion and delineation of the pallet jew: | H H’ intersects D B with this point as 
Part I] Specifications :—Distance from loc to | radius and H s center Describe the cit 
(Continued from issue of N 2, 1904.) lock 60°; width of pallet, 6°; lift on pallet, | cle m n somewhers ong this circle: tne 
| a former paper we considered the es- | 54%”; draw, 12°. Total lock, 1%°. (Tooth’s owest corner of t locking faces of both 
cape wheel, the angles which give form width, 442° ; lift on tooth, 3 pallets w ways be found, no matter how 
to the teeth, their uses, and their origin. | By making a draft conformable to th the pallet r e lo the right of the it 
The subject of this article will be the pal- | foregoing we all learn the practical uses e D B, and th B the neutral point, } 


lets. Following the methods used in Part 
I., when treating on the escape wheel we | 5 


\ 





Fic, 6 


shall investigate the sources and uses of the | 
angles, which give form to the pallet | 
jewels. 

In Fig. 6 is illustrated the type of pallet 
at present used with the club toothed e 
cape wheel in American made watches; 





7 
ie, 
‘> 
| 

Fic. 7. | 
Fig. 7 shows the style of pallet used with | A 
the ratchet toothed escape wheel of Eng- | and sources of the angles whereby a pallet iy off an angle of | nd draw ne 
lish made watches. 3y comparing both | jewel is shaped. S B. The angle e1 sed between the lines 
figures it will be observed that the pallet | Commence by drawing the line A B, Fig. | D B and S B is of 6°, and represents the : 
used with a ratchet toothed escape wheel is 8, with B as a center. Describe the circ] | width of the pallet [he lock, according to ei 
wider than the pallet used with the club | C C, on the circle C C; lay off an angle of | specifica 1S, be 14°; therefore be 
toothed escape wheel. The reason for this | 30° on each side of the intersecting line | low the tangent line H H’ and using H’ as 
difference in width is that all the lift in an A B, and draw the lines D B, E B; the | neutral point f ngle « vidth 
escapement, using a ratchet toothed wheel, | angle D B E is therefore of 60°, and rep- | and draw the V H’ enclosing the de- t 
is confined to the pallet, whereas in an es resents the distance from lock to lock on sired angle. Where the line V H’ inter- : 
capement using a club toothed wheel the lift | the pallets. Next draw the lines H, H’ and | sects the rcle m n we locate the lowest ' 
is divided between the tooth and the pallet | R H’, these lines being, respectively, at | locking ( f the entrance p This Tt 
jewel, hence the narrower pallet. We shall right angles to the lines, D B and E B.and | point is marked 1 the drawing ¥ i, 
now proceed to delineate a pallet jewel tangential to the circle C C. The lines Phe spe tions for a draw or draft ; 
From the escapement specifications, as | H H’ and R H’ meet on the line A B. At gle o1 e pallet of 12°; the neutr , t 
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which this angle is 


the lowest 


starting point from 
measured is the point I, 1. e., 
locking corner of the paliet; accordingly to 
the right of the line D B and with T as the 
neutral point, lay off an angle of 12°. The 
lines Q T D enclose this angle and the lin 
Q T represents the locking face of the pal- 
let set at the desired draft angle, viz., 12°. 
In conjunction with pallet delineation, the 
drawing shows a tooth of the escape wheel 
as locked on the pallet. Notice where the 
line H H’ intersects the face of the pallet 
Q T; a line should be drawn from this 
point to the center of the escape wheel and 
an angle formed of 4° to the left of this 
line. But as this line would very nearly 
coincide with the line D B, and to avoid 
confusion it will be assumed that D B is 
the required line; therefore with the center 
of the escape wheel B, as the starting point, 
lay off an angle of 4%° for width of 
tooth; the lines P D D encloses this angle 
Above the tangent line H H’ strike out an 
angle of 3°, with H’, the pallet staff center, 
as the neutral point. The lines Z H’ H en- 
close the angle for lift on tooth of 3°. As 
Part I. entered into the construction of es- 
cape wheels, a further consideration of this 
part of the subject is not required. We will 
proceed with the pallet formation. 

The lift on the pallet, as called for by the 
specifications, should be 5%°; therefore 
below the line V and with H’ the pallet cen- 
ter or neutra] point, forms the angle V H’ 
W of 534°, then with H’ as center and the 
point of intersection of the line S B with 
the circle C C as radius, describe the circle 
Y Y on the circle y y; the discharging cor- 
ner of the pallet, as it moves up or down, 
will always be located, and the point of in- 
tersection of the line W H’ with the circle 
yy is the location of the discharging corner 
of the pallet. This point is marked K in 
the drawing, and the line T K represents 





in drafting are outside the more practical 
purpose we have in view, we shall not fol 
iow out the drafting of the exit pallet. As 
mentioned in Part I., ambitious students 
would do well to make a study of one or 
more books on escapement drafting. 
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(2) The width of the pallet 1s due to a 
angle which originates from the center 
the escape wheel. The lines S B D 
close this angle. 

(3) The lift, or the impulse face of tl 
pallet jewel, is the product of an angl: 





We have now arrived at a point where we 
can obtain useful and practical information 
as to the origin and uses of the angles 
which give form to a pallet jewel. The 


angles by which a pallet jewel is shaped, 








originating from the center of the pallet 
staff. This angle is between the 
lines V H’ W. 

As the pallet jewels and teeth of escape 
wheel are intimately connected with each 


shown 








“Sheek \ bani 


the lift on the pallet, subtending at the pre- 
scribed 542°. Fig 8, which we have now 
completed, shows a tooth of the escape 
wheel as locked on the entrance pallet, lever 
resting against its banking, the delineation 
of the exit pallet being somewhat similar to 
one shown in the drawing, and as lessons 





5] 


and points from which they originate, are 
as follows (see Fig. 9): 

(1) The draft angle Q T D. This angle 
produces along its line Q T, the slant or 
pitch of the locking face of the pallet jewel. 
This angle originates from the point T; it 
is usually termed the draw. 





other and the levers angul motion, a 
combined reconsideration of them 1s nec- 
essary. 

Fig. 10 graphically illustrates the sources 


and uses of their combined angles. (a) 
The angle marked No. 1, enclosed between 
the lines B N N’, is measured from the 
neutral point N; the line N N’ shows the 
pitch of the tooth’s locking face. (b) The 
angle marked No. 2, the draft angle of the 
pallet, is measured from the point T, which 


he lines 2) T D, 


angle is enc losed betweet 
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y) GREAT MANY of the leading jew- 
{| elers of America are pushing the sale of 
ILLINOIS WATCHES because 


of their superior quality. 














If you are not entirely satisfied with the line of 
watches you have been selling, we would be glad to 
have you try a few of our manufacture. 

We are sure you will find them satisfactory in 
every way and of greater value than comparative 
grades of other makes. 

If your jobber does not carry them, write us for 
price list and discounts. 


Illinois Watch Company 


SPRINGFIELD. 





Retail selling prices of 
Railroad grades established 








and maintained. 
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the iine Q T being the locking face of the 
pallet; the extent of the inclination of Q T 
determines the “draw.” (c) The angle 
marked No. 3, enclosed between the lines 
P B S, originates from the center of the 
escape wheel and governs the width of the 
tooth. (d) The angle marked No. 4 origi- 
nates from the escape wheel center; this 
angle controls the width of the pallet jewel, 
as shown between the lines S B D. (e) 
The angle marked No. 5, between Z H’ H, 
represents the extent of lock on a pallet, 
lever resting against its banking; this 
angle is measured from the center of the 
pallet staff. (f) The angle marked No. 6 
illustrates the lift on impulse face of the 
pallet; it is enclosed between the lines H 
H’ V, and is measured from the center of 
the pallet staff. (g) The angle marked No. 
7 produces the lift on the tooth, and origi- 
nates from the pallet staff center; the line 
V H’ W encloses this angle. 

Fig. 10 illustrates seven angles, with the 
exception of angle No. 5, viz.: the locking 
angle; the remaining six give form to the 
tooth and the pallet jewel. The angles 
marked No. 5, No. 6 and No. 7, namely, 
the lock, the lift on the pallet’s impulse 
face, and the lift on the escape wheel tooth, 
are associated with the lever’s angular mo- 
tion, and all of these angles are measured 
from the pallet staff center. The angles 
No. 3 and No. 4 control the width of the 
pallet jewel and width of escape wheel 
tooth; both of the foregoing angles origi- 
nate from the center of the escape wheel 
and are associated with the escape wheel’s 
angular motion. If we give the angles No. 
5, No. 6, and No. 7, viz.: the lock, pallet 
lift, lift on tooth, their value, as given 
in the specifications, we would learn the 
extent of the lever’s angular motion, as all 
these angles are measured from the center 
of the pallet staff. The lever’s angular mo- 
tion is their sum total, viz.: lock, 1%4°; lift 
on pallet, 54°; lift on tooth, 3°; total = 
10%°. Now, if we add together the value 
of the angles originating from the center 
of the escape wheel, we derive a knowl- 
edge of the wheels’ angular motion, as fol- 
lows: Width of pallet, 6°; width of tooth, 
4%°; total = 10%°. 

There still remain for consideration the 
angles No. 1 and No. 2. These angles are 
associate angles. No. 1 forms the locking 
face of the tooth; No. 2 forms the locking 
face of the pallet jewel, also known as the 
draft angle. As the draft angle on the 
locking face of the pallet and the angle 
forming the locking face .of the escape 
wheel are, as already stated, associate 
angles, we shall more fully consider their 
purpose. In Fig. 11, the relative associate 
positions of tooth and pallet, lever against 
its bank, are shown. It will be observed 
that the apex of the angle forming the 
locking face of the teoth B N N’, slightly 
overlaps the apex of the angle Q T P, 
forming the locking face of the pallet. The 
neutral points of each angle are, respec- 
tively, T and N; from these points they 
originate and diverge. The upper angle, 
Q T P, measures 12°; the lower angle, 
B N N’, measures 24°. According to the 
specifications in all escapements, we find 
the angle of the locking face of the tooth 
exceeds, and it must always exceed. The 
draft angle which forms the locking face 
of the pallet in this instance, the angle 
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BN N’, of the tooth, is twice as great as 
the angle Q T P, of the pallet. The reason 
of the excess of one angle over the other 
is that when a tooth rests on a pallet’s 
locking face, only the corner of the tooth 
must bear on the locking face of the pallet. 
When such a condition exists the fullest 
effect of the draft angle is obtained. 

The office of the draft angle is to hold 
the lever against its bank. The amount of 
draw allowed the pallets is a variable quan- 
tity; sometimes the draft angle is of the 
same extent on the entering and discharg- 
ing pallet, and again the draft angle of one 
pallet may exceed that allowed its fellow 
pallet; from 12° to 15° is the extent of the 
draft angles most usually employed. As 
draw means resistance to the unlocking ac- 
tion, it should never be greater than what 
is really expected from it, viz.: the holding 
of the lever safely against its banking. The 
securing of the lever in place against its 
banking also means that the guard pin is 
kept free from the edge of the roller table, 
which is necessary to insure soundness in 
that part of the escapement’s action. 

The practical uses of the draft angle 
may be summed up as follows: (1) To 
secure the lever against its banking, and 
(2) to insure freedom between the edge of 
the roller table and guard pin. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 


No. 1.—Explain why a pallet used with a 
ratchet-toothed escape wheel is wider than 
the pallet used with a club-toothed escape 
wheel. 

No. 2.—How many angles give form to 
the pallet jewel? 

No. 3.—From what point are the follow- 
ing measured: A, the lift, on impulse face 
of a pallet; B, the width of a pallet? 

No. 4.—How many angles give form to 
a tooth and pallet combined? How many 
of these angles are measured from the cen- 
ter of the escape wheel? How many from 
the pallet staff center? State the purpose 
and uses of all of the foregoing angles? 

No. 5.—What angles connected with the 
form of a pallet and the form of a tooth 
are not measured from either pallet or 
wheel center? Also name them and state 
their uses? 

No. 6.—Name the angles which control 
the levér’s angular motion? Name those 
connected with the cscape wheel’s angular 
motion? 

No. 7.—How many degrees of draw are 
usually found on a pallet’s locking face? 

No. 8.—How many degrees represent the 
pitch or slant of a tooth’s locking face? 

No. 9.—For what reason does the siant 
or pitch on the tooth’s locking face ex- 
ceed the draft angle on the pallet’s locking 
face? 

(To be continued.) 





Plans are being completed in Savannah. 
Ga., to erect a 6-foot dial on the new City 
Hall tower clock, at that place. 

J. W. Buck, Portland, Me., is the owner 
of a watch said to be one of the largest ir 
New England, It weighs one and one-quar- 
ter pounds. It is a Swiss watch, but the mas- 
sive silver chain was built by a Portland 
man. The watch indicates the day of the 
month and week, the condition of the 
weather, etc. 
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The Straightening of Balance Pivots. 





HE method most commonly employed 
for repairing a bent pivot of the bal- 

ance staff or that of the cylinder consists in 
straightening it with pincers, and afterward 
working it on the pivot lathe. A correspond- 
ent of La France Horlogére considers this 
inconvenient, 


method as and recommends 


as 


La 
48 


“s 





hae? 


Fic. 1. 


the following: The cylinder is adjusted on 
the pivot lathe, and the bent pivot made to 
penetrate one of the holes so as to pass en- 
tirely through. If the balance is then turned, 
either with the finger or with the bow, tke 
extremity of the bent pivot describes a small 
circle. This displacement is observed with 
a glass, and the movement of rotation is 
arrested when this extremity comes into 
the highest position. 





Fic. 2. 


A piece of brass is then applied to the 
base of the pivot, and by means of a light 
blow of the hammer the attempt is made to 
bring back the extremity of the pivot to the 
center (Fig. 1). On turning the piece again, 
account is taken of the result obtained, It 
is easy to see whether the blow has been 
too heavy or too light by making a guide- 
mark on the balance, and by observing 
whether the pivot is always bent in the same 
direction or in an opposite direction. 

The operation is repeated with lighter and 
still lighter blows of the hammer until the 
pivot is perfectly centered. With a little 
practice three or four repetitions are suffi- 
cient. We admit that it is better to proceed 
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in this way than to employ the pincers, but 
it requires great firmness of hand, and we 
therefore prefer the following process de- 
scribe in the Deutsche Uhrmacher Zeitung: 

The bent pivot is placed in the cone- 
plate in such a way that the extremity is 
directed downward. Pressing lightly with 
the finger of the left hand on the balance in 
order to keep the pivot in this position, the 
end of a slender screw-driver is passed un- 
der the pivot and raised slowly (Fig. 2). 
It is necessary to turn the screw-driver 
gradually ir. the direction of the arrow, for 
straightening the extremity of the pivot. 
By turning the balance, it can readily be ob- 
served whether the pivot has been made 
true. 

This method, although it appears less dan- 
gerous than the preceding, requires care. 
We advise for the operation the employ- 
ment of a tool of brass or of some other 
metal not very hard, rather than a screw- 
driver of tempered steel, in order to avoid 
damaging the pivot—Translated from the 
Almanach de l'Horlogérie et de la Bijou- 
tere. 





Clock ,Constructed in 1724 and Operated 
by Magnetism. 





N the possession of Wilhelm Tauben- 

schrecker, Le Sueur, Mim., is an old- 
fashioned clock which was brought over 
from Germany, about 180 years ago, by his 
ancestors when they immigrated to this 
country. The clock was made by Herr 
Gottlieb Dittenhoeffer in 1724, and is run 
by magnetism applied as follows: 

In the base of the clock is a large and 
strong magnet, weighing 30 lbs. Turning 
in front of this is a wheel with no rim 
and only four spokes on the hub. Across 
the end of each spoke is a transverse bar 
of steel which, when the wheel turns, passes 
near the magnet. The wheel, in turning, 
furnishes the power needed to keep the 
clock continually running. The magnet, op- 
erating by its attraction on the nearest bar 
across the spokes, draws the bar toward 
it and downward until the bar is nearly as 
close to the magnet as it can come. 

A portion of the force thus accumulated 
is stored up in a coiled spring. When the 
bar has reached this point the wheel is sud- 
denly set free, automatically, and its own 
motion and the force of the spring carry 
the bar so far past the magnet that the next 
bar above is nearer than the’ one that has 
just passed. A ratchet keeps the wheel 
from the possibility of returning and the 
power coiled in the spring keeps the clock 
running steadily while the wheel’s bars suc- 
cessively are attracted toward the magnet. 

A balance wheel is used instead of a pen- 
dulum, so that the clock will run in any po- 
sition, and all parts are easily accessible for 
cleaning and oiling. It keeps good time, al- 
though it is somewhat affected by electrical 
storms, which cause it to gair time a little. 





Defects are reported in the watchmen’s 
clocks in use in Boston factories, as a re- 
sult of the men learning various ways for 
beating the machine. It is said that unless 
the delinquencies are overcome in some 
manner the Board of Fire Underwriters 
will abolish the 12% per cent. discount, 
which it allows where watch clocks are used. 





The Truing of Wheels and Balances. 





(Translated for THe JeweLers’ CrrcuLAR-WEEKLY 
from the German of B. Hittman, in the 
Leipziger Uhrmacher Zeitung.) 


|* repairing watches it is seldom that a 

wheel or a balance does not require to 
be made perfectly level. This work is exe- 
cuted in various ways. One will make use 
of a hammer, or even of a punch; another 
will use one and perhaps two pincers; a 
third will use tweezers; while a fourth will 
employ his fingers, not allowing the use 
of any metal tool. 

For making a wheel perfectly flat, at one 
time a screw-driver may be employed, at 
another a riveting hammer, or any tool on 
which the hand can be placed. Perhaps we 


shall see the advent of a complicated ma- 
chine which will perform this work with 
great rapidity. 

While everyone considers his method the 
I will indicate a process 


best, which I 





DEVICE FOR TRUING WHEELS AND BALANCES. 


think is better than the others. I will not 
boast of it, but will refer it to the judgment 
of watchmakers who may make a trial of it 
The “secret” consists in the employment of 
a lever for truing, and the accompanying 
illustration will clearly indicate the method. 
The wheel to be repaired is seized between 
the thumb and the index finger of the left 
hand; then, after introducing the arm to be 
straightened in the notch made at the ex- 
tremity of the lever, which is held in the 
right hand, this arm is inclined in the de- 
sired direction. 

The advantages of this lever consist in 
this, that it dispenses with the employment 
of any accessory which might damage the 
teeth or break the arms, and the effect pro- 
duced can be so watched as to prevent 
bending the arm of the wheel too much 
Every watchmaker possessing such a too) 
will, I think, be soon convinced of its util- 
ity and prefer it to any other. 


M. O. Dolson, Los Angeles, Cal.. who re- 
cently invented the automatic trolley pole 
controller, which is being tested by the of- 
ficials of the Pacific Electric Co., is an hor- 
ologist of considerable talent 
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To Draw the Temper of the Center of a 
Cylinder Wheel. 





HIS operation was described some time 
ago by E. Tavernier, of Lille. It has 
appeared again in the excellent treatise of 
Bruno Hillman, recently published, and 
from which we borrow the accompanying 
illustration. 
To draw the temper of the center of a 





NOVEL MOVE OF TEMPERING CYLINDER WHEEL. 


cylinder wheel, fit in the hole a brass pin 
filed tapering toward one end, as shown 
herewith. Heat this pin on the large end 
in the flame of an alcohol lamp; hold the 
pin with a pair of pliers and withdraw the 
wheel when the center toward the large 
part of the arms is sufficiently drawn to 
allow the hole to be opened by a broach. 





New Arrangement for Producing the In- 
stantaneous Leap of the Hand of the 
Chronograph Miaute Counter. 





(Translated for THe Jeweters’ CrrcuLar-WEEKLY 

from La Federation Horlogerie Suisse.) 
chronographs, as known, the leap of 

the hand registering the minutes 
is generally produced by the _ unlock- 
ing of an armed lever, which solicits a 
cam cut in snail form. It is also often 
occasioned by a hook or other piece pro- 
jecting from the periphery of the seconds 
wheel placed at the center, and each min- 
ute actuating directly a tooth of the wheel 
of the minute counter. 

These systems are attended with the in- 
convenience of considerable friction which 
is exercised during the progress of the 
chronograph on the contour of the eccen- 
tric and slacken the speed of the balance, or 
else they are not absolutely instantaneous, 
being impelled when the large hand passes, 
or is about to pass, the noon mark. 

M. Augustus Band, Geneva, has shown 
a device which he claims to have in- 
vented. The impulse peculiar to his 
mechanism is given by the intervention of 
a star-wheel fixed on a swing-piece and in- 
terposed between the center wheel and the 
arbor of the minute counter. The system 
is consequently independent of the chrono- 
graph. As soon as the observation is ter- 
minated, it is at once disengaged, and it is 
instantaneous. The leap of the minute hand 
is extremely rapid. The inventor has for a 
long time made a specialty of chronograph 
mechanism. 





Among the latest novelties are walking 
sticks which carry a watch in their handles. 
The timepiece is not embedded in the han- 
dle, but is fastened in the crook and adds 
much to the attractiveness of handsome 
handles. The “watch cane” is quite the 
vogue in London. 
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JUNIOR TATTOO. 
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Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
_ the United States Naval Observatory. 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Jan. 25.—The an- 
nual report of Rear Admiral C, M. Ches- 
ter, superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory, which has just been submitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy, is replete with in- 
teresting facts and figures. Through the 
courtesy of Secretary Morton, THE Circu- 
LAR-WEEKLY is enabled to present the es- 
sential features of this report. 

The plan of work of the Observatory was 
laid out at the beginning of the year on the 
broad plan as contemplated by law and the 
instructions of the Navy Department, and 
has in the main been continued as then 
specified in the superintendent’s order. The 
clock system of the Observatory, upon 
which all our right ascensions depend and 
upon which so much time has heretofore 
been expended, during the year, has been 
given serious attention. 

One of Admiral Chester’s first duties as 
superintendent was to purchase from Clem- 
ens Riefler, of Germany, one of his best 
clocks. These clocks are the exponent of 
the most advanced thought and inventions 
of the age, but they must be manipulated 
with intelligence and painstaking care, or 
they become valueless. After this clock 
was set up and adjusted in the clock vault 
Professor Eichelberger and Mr. Cleve, the 
instrument maker, gave it their constant 
attention. One difficulty after another was 
met and overcome, but there are apparently 
inherent faults in the mechanism of the 
electric winding which only the makers can 
remedy, and it has been returned to Riefler 
for correction. 

Soon after the Observatory clock was 
purchased the bureau of equipment pur- 
chased four other clocks of a similar char- 
acter from the same maker. One was sent 
direct to the naval station at Cavite, Philip- 
pine Islands, and another has been shipped 
to Sitka, Alaska. The other two—one in- 
tended for Tutuila and one for Guam— 
were received at the Naval Observatory for 
test and adjustment. The Guam clock has 
been set up in the clock vault and the Tu- 
tuila clock in the clock room. Thus the 
Observatory has been provided for the time 
being with three of the most modern clocks 
known to the profession. These have all 
contributed to the Observatory force’s 
knowledge of clock mechanism. 

Admiral Chester calls particular attention 
to the report of the head of the department 
of chronometers and time service, which 
will be found elsewhere in this report. The 
importance of this department of the Ob- 
servatory cannot be overestimated. This 
Observatory, like its prototype, the Royal 
Observatory of England, was founded for 
the purpose of establishing the position of 
ships at sea, and hence the inspection, pur- 
chase and rating of chronometers, by means 
of which the longitude is obtained, have al- 
ways been essential features of the work 
of both observatories. While the longitude 
may be obtained approximately without the 
appliances furnished by this department, 
yet navigation has become so dependent 
upon the use of chronometers that it would 
be a suicidal policy not to fit out ships with 
those which may be called standard in 
every respect. 

The demands of our increased fleet have 
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added quite as much proportionately to the 
work of this department as to that of any 
other department in the navy. Not only 
has the number of chronometers 
greatly increased, but the means of deter- 
mining their accuracy here and the deter- 
mination of their errors in service have so 
developed as fully to double the demand 
for personal attention. Repeatedly reports 
are received here relating to chronometers 
on board of the different ships of the navy, 
and of special investigations that are being 
carried on in actual service,:but under the 
supervision of this office, that require to be 
studied and carefully-recorded to form a 


been 


complete history of each chronometer in 
the navy. 

For instance, the question of what is 
the best material to be used in the cqn- 


struction of the spiral hairsprings of chro- 
nometers is a very important one; whether 
to use steel in-their manufacture, as has 
been done for a long series of years, or to 
take up palladium or some alloy that is 
claimed to be an improved combination of 
metals, must be decided very soon. The 
tests applied to chronometers at this Ob- 
servatory show that palladium is less sus- 
ceptible to the variations of temperature, 
which, as our ships go to all parts of the 
world, is an important factor in their care; 
but whether the material will retain its 
spring as long as steel is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

American chronometer makers look to 
this department for scientific experiments 
in this and kindred subjects to guide them 
in their manufacture, and a conclusion can 
be reached only after many years of inves- 
tigation; hence, the care that must be taken 
to keep the records complete and to follow 
up the experiments accurately and persist- 
ently for many years. The force allowed 
to carry on this work is entirely inadequate. 
The test to which our chronometers, 
amounting to $40,000 or $50,000 worth, are 
subjected for a period of six months each 
year, is a most absorbing occupation. The 
head of the department, who has many 
other matters of importance to attend to 
besides chronometers, is provided with the 
services of only one assistant. One man 
cannot, as a rule, owing to the demands of 
the astronomical department, be kept on 
this duty longer than six months. He, 
therefore, becomes hardly familiar with his 
duties before he is withdrawn. 

When it is considered that so delicate are 
the chronometers supplied to the navy that 
the Government sends an experienced offi- 
cer to carry a few of them, valued, say, at 
$2,000 or $3,000, from point to point when 
necessary, at an annual expense for travel 
running up into many thousands of dollars, 
it does not seem consistent to have the $40,- 
000 or $50,000 worth of these instruments 
liable to be left in the hands of an inex- 
perienced assistant, as the present system 
necessitates, 

Admiral Chester recommends the ap- 
pointment of one assistant for the depart- 
ment at a salary of at least $1,600. He 
suggests that the person selected for this 
position should be a graduate from some 
horological institution, who could make 
slight repairs to watches and clocks, as well 
as carry on the necessary computations re- 
lating to chronometers. 

The adoption of standard time with all 
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its manifold advantages is the outgrowth of 
efforts put forth and developed by naval 
officers on duty at the Naval Observatory. 
When the great possibilities of this system 
became apparent, the railroad companies of 
the country, appreciating its necessity to 
themselves, took up the matter and, work- 
ing in harmony with the Observatory, pro- 
duced the general plan which has gradually 
been followed by the leading countries of 
the globe, and which all interested parties 
agree should be made universal. 

The scheme for sending a greeting and 
announcement on the exact instant of the 
birth of the New Year to all parts of our 
country was so successful that it was re- 
peated at the beginning of 1904, when it 
was extended to reach as far as England, 
Australia, Alaska and Argentina, thts cov- 
ering jnearly three-fourths of the civilized 
world. Indeed, but for the demands 
brought upon the great eastern telegraph 
systems by. the disturbances in China, it 
is believed that these signals would have 
extended around the world, and such a 
result seems more than possible for the be- 
ginning of 1905. This scheme, proposed by 
Lieut. Commander Hayden, has been re- 
ceived with marked interest both at home 
and abroad. It all tends toward the gen- 
eral appreciation and adoption of a uni- 
versal time system. As this country, more 
than any other, has helped to make inter- 
national in character the adoption of Green- 
wich as the ‘initial meridian of this sys- 
tem, so it would seem that our people, as 
the recognized leaders in the establishment 
of standard time, should endeavor to make 
it universal. The effort to do so will be 
maintained and the prospect of consumma- 
tion is very good. 

After expressing his appreciation of the 
hearty voluntary co-operation of the vari- 
ous telegraph and cable companies in work- 
ing so energetically and successfully with 
the Observatory in transmitting these spe- 
cial time signals over their lines, Admiral 
Chester says that perhaps with the develop- 
ment of wireless telegraphy it is not too 
inuch to expect that the day will come 
when not only every land station, but every 
ship at sea will receive the daily noon sig- 
nal from the standard clock, in which event 
practically all of the uncertainties of longi- 
tude determinations at sea will vanish. 
When that day comes (and it seems now 
to be entirely practicable) this clock may 
be heard in every land and on every ocean 
of the globe, and be available daily both 
for standard time and navigation every- 
where. 





A clock has just been invented by Profes- 
sor Weston M. Fulton, instructor of Me- 
teorology at the University of Virginia, 
which is operated by a motor driven by the 
changes of the temperature. The essen- 
tial feature of the invention is a vessel 
containing certain liquids and gases which 
are acted upon by the air. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the vessel is made of metal, 
it has the capacity of expansion and com- 
pression to a remarkable degree. The 
liquids are sealed within the walls of this 
container, and as the expansion and com- 
pression take place the movement is trans- 
formed into power, stored up by means of a 
spring and made to operate the clock 
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Can the Timekeeping Qualities of an Ad- 
justed Watch be Guaranteed ? 


HE exact measurement of time by time- 
pieces, so-called, still remains an un- 
solved problem. Giant intellects of scientists 
have made a lifelong study of the subject, 
and it would be captious indeed for the 
writer to belittle their success. But in dis- 
cussing the subject I will not indulge in 
speculation, but will rather say something 
practical for public use, as to the present 
state of perfection or imperfection of our 
portable timepiece, the watch Every 
watch manufacturer produces adjusted 
watches, every watch dealer sells adjusted 
watches. Adjusted watches are produced 
in imitation of the best portable timepiece 
known, which is acknowledged by experts 
to be the ship’s chronometer. Timepieces 
in general are of two kinds. They are 
either pendulum timepieces, called regula- 
tors or clocks, or timepieces with annular 
balances and balance springs, called chro- 
nometers or watches. Both have in com- 
mon a train of wheels and an escapement. 
Their difference is this: the pendulum of 
the clock is kept in motion by momentum 
and gravity, while the balance of the chro- 
nometer or watch is kept in motion by the 
momentum of the balance and the elastic- 
ity of the balance spring. But again they 
have this in common, that after the pen- 
dulum has unlocked the escapement and 
received an impulse, it displays a tendency 
to return to a state of rest by gravity; 
when the balance has unlocked the escape- 
ment and received an impulse, it also dis- 
plays a tendency to return to a state of 
rest by the elasticity of the balance spring. 
While the ship’s chronometer is valued for 
its steady daily rate, the watch is valued 
as we value the mile post, which is always 
correct. 

We will drop the pendulum and speak 
of the adjusted watch. Watches are ad- 
justed to isochronism, temperature and 
positions. We attach to the balance a bal- 
ance spring, by means of which we cause 
the balance, -when placed in the watch un- 
der the influence of the escapement, to per- 
form a certain number of vibrations dur- 
ing a number of hours more or less under 
a varying motive force called the main- 
spring, which develops while being wound 
a progressive strength. During this time 
of a number of hours, more or less, the 
balance performs a certain number of vibra- 
tions in evenly divided subdivisions meas- 
ured by a standard regulator, during an 
action of an uneven motive force. Such 
evenly divided subdivisions may be at- 
tained by the manipulations of the weight 
of the balance and the condition of the 
balance spring, and when we have suc- 
ceeded in producing such a result, then the 
motions of the balance are evenly timed or 
isochronous, no matter what other condi- 
tions may exist. Such isochronism is one 
branch of adjusting a watch, and by means 
of it we expect the watch to run evenly 
during the time consumed by the main- 
spring in expending its entire force im- 
parted to it by one winding. 

The next branch of the adjustment of a 
watch is the temperature adjustment. A 
watch with a detached escapement, such as 
a lever or a chronometer, and having a 





plain balance of gold, steel or some other 
suitable metal, when exposed to a change 
of temperature, say from 30° to 90” I 
will, according to Sir G. B. Airy, for 
merly of the Greenwich Observatory, vary 
6.11 seconds in 24 hours for each degree ol 
temperature, which 

amount to more than six minutes daily for 
a change of 60°, as stated. To counteract 
this effect, chronometers and fine watches 
are furnished with a balance, which ex- 
pands and contracts with heat and cold. 
The halves of the rim are divided close to 
the arm of the balance, are set free at one 
end, and remain fixed at the other end of 
the arm, which arm is of steel. The rim of 
the balance consists of brass and steel, in 
a proportion of 2 to 1, the brass having 
been melted on the steel. As brass ex 
pands more than steel, the effects of an 
increase of temperature are that the brass 
in its struggle to expand bends the rim 
inward, and thus practically reduces the 
size of the balance; with a decrease of tem- 
perature the action is reversed. The ac- 
tion, which is very small at the fixed ends 
of the rim, increases toward the free ends, 
where it is greatest. The half rims of this 
balance, which we will call the laminae, are 
drilled with a number of small holes, which 
are tapped for the reception of screws, 
representing weights, two of which are 
placed near the arm of the balance, and 
these are sometimes called timing screws. 
A number of similar screws are placed in 
the laminae between their fixed and free 
ends. By shifting these screws from the 
fixed ends to the free ends of the laminae, 
or vice versa, the temperature adjustments 
are made. 

It may not be out of place to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a compensation bal- 
ance, such as we are describing, consists of 
two factors, which we call the passive and 
the active part. The passive parts are the 
arm and the timing screws, which are sta- 
tionary. After the temperature adjustment 
has been made by shifting the screws in 
the laminae (the active parts), we should 
change the passive part of the balances: 
even by turning the timing screws in or 
out we disturb the temperature adjust 
ment, because we disturb the proportion 
between the passive and the active parts 
of the balance. It is also well to bear in 
mind that when the momentum of a com- 
pensation balance (the point of gyration) 
is disturbed in extreme changes of tem- 
perature, the isochronism of the vibrations 
of the balance is also disturbed. We may 
well wonder what a whimsical creature we 
have in hand in an adjusted watch. The 
melting of the brass on the stee! disk, in- 
tended for the core of the balance, is an 
operation with indefinite results. Of the 
number of balances turned inside and out- 
side by the most perfect appliances, sever- 
al when entirely finished are out of poise, 
as the molecular condition in some of 
these balances is most erratic, and the 
most crucial test of a good balance, when 
entirely finished and poised, is when it re- 
tains its poise during an exposvre to de- 
cided changes of temperature while it is 
placed on a poising tool. The test meets 
with a surprise at times. 


increase of would 


As IT have pointed out some of the diffi- 
culties in making good balances mechani- 





cally, 1 will now discuss the subject of the 
imperiection oi the compensation balance 
and I will en- 
impossibility of ob- 
temperature adjustment 


from a scientific standpoint 
deavor to show thx 
taining a perfect 
with the compensation balance as at pres- 
ent constructed 

If a watch with an ordinary compensa- 
tion balance is adjusted to two different 


temperatures, as 30° and 90°, it will gain 
about two and five-tenths seconds at a mid- 
dle temperature of 60°. This error is 
technically called the ‘middle error” 
and is explained as follows: It has 


been found by trials and experiments that 
the adjustment of a compensation balance 
can only be made perfect at two points, 
and that a timepiece so adjusted will gain 
in all temperatures between these two and 
lose in all temperatures beyond these two, 
be that temperature lower or higher, Al) 
efforts to overcome this error entirely have 
remained futile, regardless of the intelli- 
gence employed. The best results obtained 
so far with a first-class compensation bal 
ance of ordinary construction (such as we 
find in fine watches), according to obser 
vatory trials, are: Such a balance adjusted 


to 55° and &5° will cause a timepiece to 
lose 1” at 45°; it will gain 1” at 70°, and 
lose 1” at 95°. But these deviations will 


be somewhat changed if we reverse the 
trials from 85° to 70° and to 55°, probably 
owing to the ever-changing molecular con- 
dition of the metals, which cannot be ex- 
plained. The explanation of the cause of 
the existence of this “middle error” lies in 
the fact that the compound laminae of the 
balance do not move fast enough toward 
the center of the balance in heat, and move 
too fast outwardly in cold. 

The old chronometer makers in the early 
part of the 19th century knew that ther 
was an error in the compensation, but they 
could not explain it, and overcame the 
difficulty in this way: They suggested to 
tne navigators the use of a limited apart 
ment in the interior of the ship, which was 
to be furnished with a metallic cistern 
holding several gallons of crude olive oil 
on which floated one or more burning 
wicks, by means of which a moderately 
varying temperature could be maintained 
for a long time. Such a moderately vary- 
ing temperature is maintained by the body 
of the wearer of an adjusted watch dur 
ing the daytime. But let such an adjusted 
watch be kept all night in winter in a cold 
room, with a temperature of 20° F., down 
to 10° or lower, or let this be done habi- 
tually, and the temperature adjustment will 
be crippled. An intelligent and conscien- 
tious chronometer maker will, when plac- 
ing a chronometer in the hands of a navi- 
gator after such a chronometer has been 
rated, etc., warn him to beware of ex- 
posing the instrument to severe cold. A 
competent adjuster of watches can always 
guarantee the running of a fine watch to 
a variation of one minute per month, pro- 
vided the wearer of such a watch is a per- 
son of steady habits and is properly in- 
structed; and it is safe to expect that of a 
number of such watches there will be a 
majority which will run astonishingly 
close 

The next point under consideration is 
adjustment to positions 
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Adjustments to positions should never be 
attempted, except when a watch has a per- 
fect escapement. The other requisite is 
a well-poised balance and a well-poised 
balance spring. The adjustment to posi- 
tions of a watch with a going barrel is 
always a difficult operation. Still, science 
and skill have so far enabled the intelli- 
gent adjusters of Swiss and American 
watches to compete with fusee watches 
very successfully. It is not intended in this 
article to give a technical comparison of the 
two systems, nor are technical questions 
touched upon by me, except insofar as I 
consider them judicious and necessary. 
Position errors of a watch, like the tem- 
perature errors, cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Finally, let me say that between the 
going of a thoroughly well made lever 
watch and a pocket chronometer there is 
not a great difference until the oil begins 
to change, when the superiority of the 
chronometer becomes manifest; the lighter 
balance of the lever and the greater num- 
ber of frictional parts place it more under 
the influence of the oil, which in the course 
of time will affect the isochronism of the 
balance spring and the temperature ad- 
justment. It is therefore to be expected 
that the adjustments of a fine lever watch 
are of a limited duration, while those of a 
pocket chronometer will generally hold out 
much longer. H. REINECKE. 





Death Stops Three Clocks. 





STORY was recently told by Wen- 
lock Down, a resident of Middleboro, 
Mass., which might interest the Psychical 
Research Society. A little more than three 
weeks ago a brother of Mr. Down was 
killed in Providence by falling from a 
freight train upon which he was regularly 
employed. The accident happened in the 
evening at exactly three minutes past 7 
o'clock, and just at that minute, in the house 
of the brother living at Middleboro, three 
clocks and, a watch stopped. 

Mr. Down declares there is no doubt 
whatever about the circumstances of the 
stopping of the timepieces, and says that 
he has no explanation for the fact. 

On the morning of the day of the fatality 
Mr. Down went into a local clothing store 
to purchase a pair of gloves. A pair of 
black gloves were handed out by the clerk. 
He declined at first to consider this shade 
and remarked to the salesman that if he 
should buy black gloves there would be a 
death in his family within a week. He 
finally bought the gloves, but says that 
from that moment he had a forboding of 
evil. 

The next morning Mr. Drown received 
word that his brother had been killed the 
night before, and then there was serious 
consideration given to the stopping of the 
clocks and watch. This led to inquiries 
as to the time his brother was killed, and 
as nearly as the railroad men could deter- 
mine, it was at exactly the same moment 
that the timepiece stopped ticking. 





A peculiar clock is one which is made in 
the form of a closed fan. As the hours 
pass, the folds of the fan open, showing the 
time when the last fold is brought to view. 





An English Watch Made by Peter Garon 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 


By Joun J. Bowman, of the Ezra F. Bowman 
Technical School, Lancaster, Pa. 
HE principal value of very old pieces 
of workmanship is that they afford di- 
rect and authentic evidence bearing on the 
condition of the industry which produced 
them. By a study of such specimens we 
can trace the gradual development, and 





FRONT VIEW OF THE GARON WATCH. 


note the improvements made from time to 
time. This is absolutely necessary in order 
to gain a clear knowledge of the history 
of any art. Many persons, however, think 
of an ancient piece of work as merely an 





political government as well. Every trade 
had its own association or guild; no crafts- 
man could engage inthe independent exer- 
cise of his trade unless he were a member of 
a guild, which had absolute power to regu- 
late the business practices of its members. 
It was a trades-organization in a truer 
sense than are the trades-unions of the 
present time, because the guild was com- 
posed of both empioyer and employe, and 
some of its strictest laws dealt with the 
subject of apprentices, who were of, though 
not in, the guild. 

Watchmaking had its origin on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and was introduced into 
England during the 16th century. The first 
watches were made by continental work- 
men who moved to England, but toward 
the close of that century native English- 
men had gained a knowledge of watch- 
making, and their number had increased 
so that in the first quarter of the 17th 
century there was a very considerable 
number of English watch and clockmakers. 
These craftsmen began to feel that there 
existed among them a certain community 
of interest, which feeling culminated in 
the incorporation of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1631. The immediate incentive 
to such action on the part of the London 
clock and watchmakers was the possible 
danger of certain foreign workmen gaining 
a grant of trade privileges within the city. 
Membership in the company was to be 
had only upon proof of the technical pro- 
ficiency of the applicant. The company was 
authorized to regulate the trade in the city 
and within a radius of 10 miles therefrom, 

















SIDE VIEWS, SHOWING THE THICKNESS OF THE WATCH. 


amusing curiosity, overlooking entirely the 
real yalue of the object. Their attitude is 
due ‘mainly to carelessness, and after a 
little reflection they will doubtless recog- 
nize its incorrectness. 

A very good example of the early Eng- 
lish verge watch by Peter Garon, of Lon 
don, is in our possession, and is worthy a 
careful examination and description; but, 
before entering into this, it will be inter- 
esting to know something of its maker 
and of the times during which he plied 
his trade. 

The records of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany, of London, show that Peter Garon 
was elected a member in 1694. The Clock- 
makers’ Company was one of the peculiar 
organizations known as_ guilds, which, 
originating in certain European cities dur- 
ing mediaeval times, grew to wield vast 
power, not only in industrial affairs, but in 








and had the right to search any place in 
which they suspected that inferior pieces of 
work might be found. The effect of such 
regulation was naturally toward the better- 
ment of the work done by the entire craft. 

The guilds flovrished and had their pe- 


riod of greatest usefulness during a time 
when industry was dependent upon hand 
labor. an outgrowth 
of that period. In course of time, mechan- 
ical production was revolutionized by the 
introduction (toward the close of the 18th 
century) of the steain engine, and the de- 
velopment of the modern system of manu- 
facturing by means of machinery steadily 
decreased the necessary for the guild sys- 
tem, until at the present time, such of 
these once-powerful organizations as still 
survive are in a devitalized condition and 
are kept in existence mainly for social or 
sentimental reasons. 


They were peculiarly 














At the time Peter Garon was admitted 
to the Clockmakers’ Company it was in the 
prime of its power and usefulness. Eng- 
land’s product of timepieces had become 
recognized as the best in the world. Her 
scientists made inventions’ whicl 
epoch-making in the history of 
and her craftsmen had the rare skill which 
was necessary for the materialization of 


the ideas of their scientific co-workers 
This watch by Garon is valuable and inter 
esting mainly because it is perfectly typical 
of English work at this important period. 

Concerning Peter Garon, Britten, in hi 
fine work, “Old Clocks and Watches and 
Their Makers” (edition of 1904)), men 
tions and illustrates an ingenious watch 
made by him, as follows 

“Perhaps the very best method of ind 


1 


cating the hovr and minutes with one 
hand only is shown in the figure which 
represents a watch by Peter Garon, illus 
trated by favor of Mr. Henry Levy, to 
whom it belongs. The central disk on 
which the hour numerals are engraved ro 
tates, but its speed of progression is one- 
twelfth less than that of the minute hand 
Starting together on the completion of any 
particular hour, the minute hand would 
stand exactly over the numeral corre 
sponding to that hour; by the time half an 
hour had elapsed the minute hand would 
stand midway between the aforesaid nu- 
meral and the next succeeding one, and at 
any other point the relation of the hand to 
the hour numerals would correspond to the 
fraction of the hour, while the tip of t 
hand would indicate the minutes. * * 
Both parts of the dial are of silver, the an- 
nular space between the hours and min- 
Though 
but little is known of Peter Garon, he was 
elected to the freedom of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1694, and appears to 
have been a maker of repute at the end 
of the 17th century and until 1706, when 
his bankruptcy was noted in the London 
Gazette.” In the same work, Britten illus 
trades and describes a very fine eight-day 
chiming clock made by Garon about 1705. 

Now let us proceed to examine the 
watch which is the subject of this article. 
The excellent condition of both case and 
movement indicate that the watch was 
probably not in use during a very long 
period, and the movement bears evidence 
that what few repairs have been made upon 
it were by the hands of very careful work- 
men. No traces of workmanship can be 
detected other than that of the maker, with 
the exception of bushings at the balance 


a 


utes being engraved as shown 


1 


and escape wheel 
of silver, and is made in the double, or 
“pair,” style common to its period. It is 
of excellent workmanship and was evi- 
dently made strictly with an eye to the 
greatest possible strength and durability 
An inspection of the inside of the |} ] 

the outer case, and of the inside of its 
back shows ] 


hammer marks, proving the case to have 


pivot-holes. The case is 


multitude of well-delivered 


ints Shane by hand These 
marks in the inside of the outer case are 
hidden by a pad of soft leather, which fits 


the “bowl” and serves to hold the inner 


been beaten 


case snugly, and prevent it from rattling 
The outside of the case, of course, is 


polished smooth, as is also the entire in- 
ner case, inside 


and out ecause if 18 ex 
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posed ew vinding and setting the leal of vertical space in the movement, and 
watch ere are seven nt knuckle n later vears, when the demand arose for 
} nner vatcl +? oO 2 lace t tl 
1 the hinge “ ( S 1 fine xampile ot ner 1 es, 1t gave piace Oo 1¢ 
workmanshiy Both the ¢ ezel an tchet k mounted on the top plate 
the movement are hinged to the St Che pote supports the lower 
( bezel i split t 1g] th pivot of the verge (which acts as both bal- 
hinge, and has two joints or k ickle ance-staff and pallet rbor) is riveted in 


fect the clamping of the glass into place 


Che dial is oT! silver an¢ is compost ( 
three parts—a brass base (which carrie 


pillars by which the dial is pinned to the 


yvement). a silver numeral circle, and 





recessed central portion, which 
‘thes 
The numeral circle is beautifully exe 
cuted, the figures being engraved and en 
meled black, on the relieved portions left 
with a polished surface, the metal betwee 
being cut out to a considerable depth and 
matted, with the exception of small orna 
ments left in relief between the hour nu 
merals. The recessed portion is orna 
mented in chased work with a matted 
ground. This dial is typical of the work 
done near the close of the 17th and earl 
Blued steel | inds 
of the spade pattern are on the watch 


in the 18th centuries 


they are perfectly flat and rather heavy 


The height or thickness of the movement 
equal to oneé f its diameter, which i 
{2 millimeters An examination of th 
movement shows it to be of excellent 
workmanship, and what can not alwavs be 
said of old watches, the parts are doubt 


7 7 
less all origina 


The train runs with sur 


prisingly smooth action, rather unexpe 
edly so because at the time this watch wa 


certainty of correctne 


in wheel and pinion making had not been 


made geometrica 


attained. On counting up the train it ap- 


pears that tl number of vibrations per 


hour is 17.280. The numbers of teeth and 
leaves in the wheels and pinions, together 
with the full diameters of the wheels and 
pinions re follows: 
her , , 
Fuses 18 18.5 
2 5 
Center -_ = 
54 18.7 
2.5 
n 
18 15.3 
; 2.3 
Centrate semana 
18 14.6 
°° 
Escape bi 
15 @ 
Cannon-pinion ee 12 5 
Minute-wheel i8 17.7 
Minute-pin 12 6 
Heur-wheel . 36 16.8 
The motive power is supplied throug! 
mainspring barrel and fusee, the latter 


two being connected by a chain, which, at 
the time the watch was made. had only 


7 7 * ‘ 
lately come into use; books on hor gy 


written at this period mention the gut 
string as being st used, though it w 
subsequent], é scarded t give 
piace t t] me r stee ( 

For tens g the nspring, the de 
Vict ed é lle ew.” vor 
gearing int v hee 1 the barrel arb 
he i bear os Ss ewed 

the ] r te 1 ter nate t 1é 
e! 1 ire T 4 ( ) ke n he 
ppl € d \ re ] é ] vn the 

sprit é rood 


which, forming parts of the hinge, draw the 


severed ends of the bezel together and ef- 


stead of screwed to the upper pl 


ite; this 


is a distinguishing trait of watches made 


about the year 1700 and previously. The 
balance | itifully pierced and en 
graved and ers the entire balance 

ere are wels or stones of any kind 


ed in the movement; their use was not 


mmenced until a few years after this 
tch was made. A slip of hardened steel 
erves the purpose of an “endstone” for 
: 11 «1 } ‘ 
e we}' verTae Pp t ne ¢ er piv S 
aa : 
n in ras earings 


The decade following the year 1650 was 
remarkably fruitful of inventions having a 
progress of 
horology. That period witnessed the in- 
troduction of three conceptions which 
we might be allowed to say contained the 
germ of all future improvements in time- 
keepers—the balance spring and the an 
hor escapement by Dr. Hooke, an English 
mathematician, and the application of the 


mentous bearing on the 





pendulum to clocks by Huygens, a Dutch 
astronomer [he vital importance of these 
S sO apparent as to need no explanation. 
The balance spring, or hairspring, as it 
s now called, came into general use some 


time after 1675. It was first formed of 


nly one or tw mplete coils. This was 
because the verge escapement solely used 
it that time had but a short arc of mo- 

{ vhen imy yroved escapements came 


nto use, which afforded greater freedom of 
otion the balance 


sarily lengthened and the number of coils 


prings were neces- 


the Garon watch which we have been 
nsidering the hairspring is formed of 
two coils. The inner end is pinned into an 


mmense brass collet, the outer end int 











1 stud whicl permanently riveted to the 
plate. Crude as tl timepiece may seem 
us now, it is undoubtedly a specimen 
first-class work of the time when it was 
made It ex 1 1¢ of 

rkmar ve ust respe t as 
< d n t ( 1 of evolution 
‘ t t vonderfully ac- 
(id 
Municipal Clocks. 
A* x é tem of municipal insur- 
ance | mun for the entire 
city | een org gow. 
\ ver the « ally controlled 
regulated at short intervals from 
stellar clock at the observatory, have 
been fixed A monster regulating clock, 
controlled from the observatory, has 
placed in the town hall, and this in 
ntrols the public clocks within a 
; r: ] 
corp tion | es to erect ut 300 
at vat f e city, and also 
1 the timekeeping in offices and large 
te hous Within five years Glasgow 
tr f ed its t ‘ from horse to 
Cl€ rT t] 84 penny to the rates 
\1t a fg eRe Y We 
; ; 
San. nn 
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Father Time, the Reaper, at Altotting. 


S the visitor passes through the main 
entrance into the interior of the par- 

ish church at Alt6tting, near Munich, a Ba- 
varian place of pilgrimage like Lourdes in 


France, his mind is so completely engrossed 


with the rich ornamentations in gilt and 
the multitude of religious paintings that 
adorn the walls of the sanctuary that he 
rarely, if ever, takes notice of the tall, 
slim grandfather’s clock which stands just 
behind the door, says a writer in the 
Deutsche Uhrmacher Zeitung. Such indeed 
was our experience when we recently paid 
a visit to the church, after viewing the other 
objects of interest in the town, which may 
be casually mentioned as the grave of Gen- 





Fie. 1. 


eral Tilly, and a treasure cabinet worthy of 
inspection. 

Our attention was first attracted to the 
clock by a loud ticking which disturbed the 
solemn stillness, Following the direction of 
the sound, we came at last upon the clock 
standing in the dark, just behind the portal. 
It was about 25 feet high and its top 
teached above the organ gallery. Fig. 1 
shows the clock, after a sketch taken on 
the spot. Its exterior is simplicity itself: 
plainer, in fact, it could hardly be. The only 
noticeable feature, and the one which stamps 
it as pecuiiar, is the figure of a skeleton, 
scythe in hand, situated on its very top, 
swaying to and fro in rhythmical unison 
with the echoing ticking of the works. In 
consequence of the bowed attitude of the 
grim reaper, grasping the scythe, its motions 
are not unlike those of the reaper in the 
field. 

In counting up the strikingly slow beats 
of the mechanism we found that there were 
32 to the minute. which augured a very long 
pendulum, which, as far as its length was 


concerned, might readily have found plac: 
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in the uncommonly tall case; yet, from the 


extreme narrowness of the latter, it could 
not possibly accommodate the extended 
swing that would naturally belong to a pen 
dulum of such great length. This discov 
erey awakened a deeper interest in the 
clock, and we at once sought the keeper of 
the church, who required but little per- 
suasion to afford us a glimpse at the works. 
Accordingly we repaired to the organ gal 
lery, where we reached the top of the case, 
which opened in the back and disclosed a 
full view not only of the mechanism of the 
clock movement, but also of that portion 
which animated the .automaton upon its 
Deeming the display of sufficient 
interest for publication, we made the sketch 


reproduced in Fig. 2 


crown. 


From the illustration it will be seen that 
the escapement is what is known as the 
verge, with a beam, no pendulum after all, 
and the long narrow case thus serves only 
to enclose the descending weight The 
wheel work consisted alone of the verge 
wheel R, and the main wheel A over the 
drum of which was wound the cord d, to 
which the weight was attached. The connec- 
tion with the minute work was not visible, 
and it may be just as well to mention here 
that the hands of the clock stood stock still, 
resulting either from some defect which the 
authorities could not or would not repair, 
or perhaps they were left that way design- 
edly, to remind the seeker for the hour of 
the day that man knows not the hour when 
the reaper shall cut him down like the 
grass in the field The wheels rest upon 
iron cross-bars BB'B’ attached to the 


frame or case. 

Some conception of the size of the parts 
inay be had when we say that the crown 
wheel possessed a diameter of about 30 cen 
timeters. It engaged with its 50 teeth th 
very long verge S. The latter rests in a 
hollow of the horizontal plate m, having its 
uppermost pivot in a bearing in the cock 
K*, which, like the cock K, is fastened to 
the wooden board D, which forms the cov- 
ering of the case. That part of the verge 
S, which projects through the case proper, 
carries the spiral spring F, which in reality 
is more like the main spring of a mantel 
click than a balance spring. The outer end 
of this spring was fastened to a wooden 
block f, firmly attached to the roof of the 
case. Just above the balance spring, and of 
course fixed to the verge, is the vibrating 
beam H, carrying upon its extremities the 
reguiating bobs oe Zz Besides these the 
verge is furnished with a fork Between 
the tines of this fork rests one arm of the 
bent lever c’, which in its turn is attached 
to the arbor v. In this manner the verge 
communicates its motion to the arbor 7, 
which is supported at m upon the clock K 


with a bearing in the cock K’, carrying as 
it does upon its upper end a round disk P 
upon which stands the gilded skeleton with 
its scythe. The figure is about 20 inches 
high, and vibrates deliberately through an 
are of about 90 degrees. D' is the cover of 
a wooden box thrown over the top to pro- 
tect the movement from dust 

The winding of the clock is effected 
daily, for which purpose arrangement is 
made in the back. Since in this case the 
verge is supported directly in front of thi 
axis of the main wheel, the maker of th 
clock adopted another expedient for wind 
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y providing two other wheels E and 
E*. E is fast to the winding staff proper 
of the main wheel and | which meshes 
into it, is placed to one side, and is sup- 
ported at one end by the bar B, and at the 
other in the bridge B. In this toothed 
wheel E* is found the winding square Z, to 
which the crank or key is attached during 
the winding. There can be no doubt that 
the maker of this clock was less concerned 
with an artistic than with a symbolical pres- 
entation. It was his mission to depict the 
uncertainty of life and the imminent ap- 
proach of the destroyer, and we cannot say 
that he has been unsuccessful. Like other 
human benefactors, he too has crossed the 
Styx without leaving trace behind, for every 
search for his name upon the clock was 
vain; nor were any data obtainable which 
would lead to the probable origin or date 








of the work. The oldest watchmaker in 
the place could only tell us that at one time 
in his life he remembers oiling the works. 
The chief aim seems to be that the mechan- 
ism should be kept in motion, at what rate, 
is unimportant. 

Being more closely questioned, the keeper 
vouchsafed the information that the maker 
of the clock had made a deep study of the 
mortality statistics of the human race, and 
had calculated the motion of his reaper to 
correspond to the cutting down of one mem- 
ber of the human family at each stroke. 
According to our erudite friend, then, one 
of us is bound for the hidden shore every 
four seconds; it seems hardly necessary to 
remark that according to the more advanced 
ideas our individual departure is at a much 
more rapid rate. To symbolize this, how- 
ever, and keep before the eves of the pious 
members of the congregation the unfailing 
cail of death upon them was beyond a 
doubt the chief end of the work 





A story of the latest mode of testing time- 
pieces comes from London, where it was re- 
cently mentioned in a police court that 
thieves in a local jewelry store tested 
watches, in order to distinguish expensive 
from cheap ones, by throwing them on the 
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Nentenmale Designed Watch, Symbolical 
of the Order of Masons. 


Bal watch erie 
ly mat Ie ) 


~ esate fc 1 | 
rder « + lited f 


DIAL SHOWING 


be seen in the illustration, the 


tifully decorated 


BACK VIEW (¢ 


of silver, artistically enameled, 
chor movement, 15 
Breguet spring. The \ 
rately regulated in two 





with emblems typical « 
this well known organization ’ 








\ silver watch 


n London, Eng., in 
ded to the collection of tin 
B. Carswell, Kansas 


well is one of the 


city and the watch was 


Louis Meyer, of th« 


Meyer’s grandfather « 
years, and in its cas 


show that S. & T 


epieces of Harry | 
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NEW MODEL TRENTONS 


PENDANT SETTING. 





| 





UNEQUALED 
IN VALUE 


FOR 


MODERATE 
PRICE. 














 size—7 Jewels 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE 





IG size—-15 Jewels. MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 


TRENTON WATCH COMPANY, 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 

















|| Always in the Lead 


AMONG HIGH GRADE WATCHES. 





First in Quality, Adjustment, Durability, Style. | 
New Grades, New Sizes, New Improvements. 





Vacheron & Gonstantin, 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
‘a GHERO ee 
| PITS ALL SIZES es Ve SPECIAL GRADES 


OP ra) ca FOR 
AMERICAN CASES. neta RAILROAD MEN. 


TRADE-MARK. 


EDMOND E. ROBERT, 


SOLE AGENT, 


3 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 























ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR 


THE INVAR 


12 and 16 Size Watch Movements, 
OR WRITE TO 
THE INVAR WATCH CO., 
37 Maiden Lane. New York. 








; | sacor MUSIC BOX CO., ARREAUD & GRISER 


IMPORTERS. 68 & 70 Nassau St., Sew York. 


w ch | | Stella and Ideal [Music Boxes, LAPIDARIES. Stones" 





39 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. EMS in Unique Cuttings. 
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An Original Window Display for Washing- 


ton’s Birthday. 





|‘ is a promising and significant indica 


tion of the nobility of our national 
character that coequal in importance with 
the celebration of July 4th, our Indepen- 


dance Day, :s that of the birth of Wash 


ington. The celebration of the latter is 


not so vociferous, and there is a difference: 
in the manner of its commemoration 


that is, it may not make such an impression 
upon the minds of the young, but it does 
provoke thought, and the older we grow 


the more effect it seems 








Getting Trade From the Farming Districts. 





be HERE may be jewelers located in cer- 
tain cities which adjoin towns whose 
inhabitants are engaged in farming as a 


means of livelihood, and I believe | can tell 


these city jewelers how to get the business of 


the surroundiag towns, if their brother 
merchants are as progressive as my brother 
merchants, and are all willing to help them 
selves by helping the city,” remarked a re 
tail jeweler of Kansas, the other day. “At 


] 


least we have made a success of this plat 


and what has proven a good thing in one 


| 
| 
| 


reatment, 


with a main office 
toilet rooms for men and 





to have upon the more 
thoughtful. 
~ Occasions such as 
these furnish the en 
terprising jeweler, 
whose business is and 
ought to be conducted 
in a dignified manner, 
an opportunity of ex 
pressing his patriotism 
in a commercial way, 
which, contrary to th: 
opinion of the ultra 
critical, need not be 
sordid, but elevating 
The original window 
display illustrated 
herewith is one way of 
manifesting both pa- 
triotism and enterprise 
To each side of the 
framed picture of 
Washington, which is 
set off by gracefully 
draped American flags, 








place an old-fashioned \N ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


musket, held in place 

by white or red ribbons with bows 
Immediately in front of this have a shield 
surmounted by a bronze eagle. Lines of 
white cards, with scarf pins, brooches, cuff 
buttons and other jewelry, should radiat 
from this shield to give a star-like effect 
The spaces close to the meeting point oi 
these cards should be filled with watches, 
rings and watch chains in graceful curves, 
as the design shows. Fancy clocks, cut 
glass vases, silverware, etc., can be placed 
at either side of the muskets to fill in the 
background. 





Make no promises which cannot be ab 


solutely maintained. Nothing can lead into 
greater hazards than promises hastily made 


a commercial club, w 


reorganized this commerci: 


i 
‘Merchants’ and Farmers’ Club.” This was 


other cities, and we have ever since 


Draw expressly for Tue CrrcuLar-WEEKLY.) 
piace oug! ucceed in another, when 
conditions are the same 


“Our city has a good sized town on eaci 


side of it, both of which towns were fight 


ng for the trade of the districts ly i be 


tween, so we were badly situated. We had 


hich had been doing 


Hi 


practically nothing for the good of th 
city, but finally a young attorney started 


things in the right direction for us, and wi 


the weapon with which we fought the 


more than our share of the business Ch 


object ot organizing this club was to cause 


° R 


the farmer to patronize the city which gave 





( 


blanks we had _ space 


er and some member of 


‘ 





membership, suc 
we had, and pay the 
same fees each month, 


} 


nt shall prove mu 
our readers, it 1s 
members of the 


| 
| 
communicate with THe 
aR-WEEKLY regarding 
device or plan which | 
| 

' 


n connection with 


by selling him 


price at which it was 


markets 

secured a building adjoining a block 
f vacant property, but only a block away 
from the business district of the city, and 
made of the building a modern club house, 
a parlor, a reading room, 


m the vacant block we 
which went all the way 
another one which ran almost 
middle, the latter being 


s shed was divided off 


into stalls to hold a 
team, with manger and 
feed boxes and ac- 
commodated a_ large 
number of teams, 


“We then issued ap- 


plication blanks for 


membership to the 
ub, and on_ these 


for the information we 


needed concerning each 


farmer These blanks 
were to be filled out 
nd signed by the tarm- 


ie clul 


ended him. We either 


» who recom- 


lowed the farmers to 


apply for a_ regular 


h as 


or to apply for an 
associate membership, 
which cost abso- 


lutely nothing, and al- 


wed the farmers to 
the sheds when they 
gave them the use of 


heck stand, where they 


robes, whips, etc., and 


them, and where they could 
ases sent, by giving the 


the merchant from whom 


ent on their shoppin; 


be ybtained all the - 
to get in touch with 
d merchandise to sell, 
ild quickly find out where to 


uy and whether it was in 


l Chere 


to be orderes 


maintained, so each 


any of his neighbors 
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Storekeeping Department. 


were in town whom he would like to meet. 

“The club idea took from the very first, 
and we were flooded with applications, and 
of course the more members we had the 
better we were satisfied. 

“We found the club the best means of 
getting well acquainted with the farmers 
that we had ever undertaken, and all the 
merchants soon had as warm friends in the 
entire surrounding country as they did 
right at home in their own neighborhood. 
This was the feeling we wanted to work 
up with our club, and we fostered it in 
every possible way. We sent a monthly 
letter to outside members, giving them in- 
formation on various subjects, and took 
occasion at the same time to call attention 
to the seasonable things in the various 
lines of merchandise. It was not long be- 
fore we were having club picnics and enter- 
tainments, which were largely attended. 

“The whole thing simmers down to this 
question: Will the farmer come a little far- 
ther to trade with a friend with whom he is 
well acquainted, and to a town where he 
is given many superior advantages, free of 
charge, rather than to the other fellow, who 
may be a mile or so nearer? We found 
that they would, and if the plan is carried 
out right, I believe they will in any part 
of the country, for they are a class of per- 
sons who adhere to their friends, the world 
over, I believe. but nevertheless a hard 
class to get well acquainted with. 

“In our case we were exceptionally lucky 
in getting a young attorney to act as sec- 
retary, by giving him and his partner free 
office rent in the club house, and a young 
lady stenographer, who was always on hand 
to attend to club matters, the register and 
the check room, and at the same time to 
do their writing, and that of the club. The 
attorneys also made a good thing out of it, 
for they gained an acquaintance both with 
the merchants and farmers which was in- 
valuable to them.” F. A. PARKER. 





COMMERCIAL LAW POINTS. 


A common carrier is not liable for an 
injury to goods caused by an inherent laten* 
defect in the goods themselves, the existence 
of which was unknown both to the sender 
and the carrier, (1 K. B. Rep. 878.) 

Mere knowledge of facts sufficient to put 
a prudent man on his inquiry without ac- 
tual knowledge or bad faith, is insufficient 
to affect the title of an indorsee of a ne- 
gotiable note before maturity. (79 S. W. 
Rep. 493.) 

In an action against a carrier of goods 
for failure to deliver the same within a 
reasonable time, the measure of damages is 
the difference in value of the merchandise 
at the time and place it ought to have been 
delivered and at the time of delivery. (88 
N. Y. 987.) 

Where a partnership has been in exist- 
ence for a time long enough to establish a 
business sufficiently permanent in character 
to include not only its customers but the 
incidents of the locality and distinctive 
name, a good will exists which forms an as- 
set of commercial value. (70 N, E. Rep. 


65.) 





A Representative Jewelry Store of Leaven- 
worih, Kan. 


NE of the representative retail jewelry 


establishments of Leavenworth, Kan., 
is that of J. H. Wuerth & Son. An interior 
view of the store is shown below. The 


room measures 64 feet in length and 24 feet 
in width, and the arrangement of the wall 
cases, etc., well-stocked 
appearance without making it look crowded. 

The ceiling is of steel, while the floor is 
of hard [he fixtures are made of 
cherry and are handsomely finished. The 


gives the store a 


wor rd 
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An Efficient Scheme. 
66 N effective scheme to bring buyers 

into your store,” said Mr. Downtown, 
a wide-awake retail jewelry dealer whose 
establishment is on lower Broadway, New 
York, in fact in the wholesale business sec- 
tion of town, “is something of that kind,” 
and he pointed to a show-card in his win- 


| dow which announced to the public that he 


was selling Blank’s collar buttons for 40 
cents, 
Now, Blank’s collar buttons are staple 


goods, as staple as anything that is sold, 


and standard for good value, never fluctuat- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE STORE OF J. H. 


diamond salesroom is situated in the front 
part of the establishment on one side, while 
directly opposite is the watch repairing de- 
partment. The jewelry repairing depart- 
ment is in the rear of the store. 





Truths Tersely Told. 





eat certainly has an argumentative 
value, but don’t argue all quality out 
of your goods. 
Anyone can run a business, but to run 
one at a profit requires brains. 
There is the storekeeper and the mer 


chant. One grows, the other doesn't. 


The larger the sales, the greater the cost. 
It requires expenditures to bring returns 
Advertising shows unprofitable only in 
first cost. There must be expense before 
profit. 

Price is a weakened snare for the pub 
lic. It may catch, but without quality it 
cannot hold. 

To stop advertising during three months 
of the year is advisable only when it is de- 
sired to spend half the remaining time in 
regaining lost ground.—Results, 





WUERTH & SON, LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 
ing in price, and always sold regularly at 
50 cents. Almost everybody throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, that is 
men, know of them, are aware of their ex- 
cellence, and know, too, that an opportun- 
ity to buy them for less than 50 cents is 
rare. As a Mr. Downtown 
certainly had the material at hand for a 
ten-strike. But let him tel] it 

“I have long been desirous of getting an 
opportunity of this kind—a large lot of these 
buttons which I could sell at the figure that 
I am quoting. From time to time, or rather 
whenever I am able to corner a lot of 
staples, I them, the better. known 
the better, and then I offer them to the pub- 
lic in the way, create a 
great market for them, them 
quickly, even if need be at a slight sacri- 
fice, and gain a great deal of prestige. 

“So, with these collar buttons, I have an 
enormous supply of them on hand, but you’d 
scarcely believe me when I tell you how 
quickly they are Not alone those 
who see the sign are attracted into the store 
by it, but everyone who makes a purchase 
of them is so elated that he tells all his 
friends. And thus the circle continues to 
increase in size 


consequence, 


secure 


same manage to 


dispe ise of 


selling 
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Storekeeping Department. 


Show Cards for Retail Jewelers. 


HY is it that nine out of 10 of the 
jewelers of this country do not usé¢ 

show cards in their show windows? Is it 
against the ethics of the profession, like ad 
vertising on the part of doctors? No mat- 
ter what the reason may be, it is not a 
All the leading jewelry 
located in the business dis 





good one. stores of 
every city are 
trict, where their show windows are passed 
every day by almost all the people who 
have business in the city Chey pay big 
rent for these locations—so their win 
dows can be seen, and then most of them 





A SILVER PRESENT 


EACH 


BIRTHDAY | 


soon Makes 
A UseruL CoLLEcTION 











No. 1. 


fail to put a display card in the window 
which will assist in attracting attention, 
not only to the display, but to the goods 
in the store. 

I would not advocate putting a common 
looking card in the window with a rich dis- 
play of stock, in fact, I have no patience 
with a business man who will allow one of 
his clerks to daub up a card and spoil a 
display with it; but there are plenty of 
card writers these days, who are willing 
to put forth their best efforts on a card, 
if a reasonable price is offered for the work, 
and they will turn out something which 
will be very attractive. 

The trade pulling qualities of a good win- 
dow card are hard to gauge, but a novice 
in any business need only watch the pass- 
ing throng for a few moments to be con- 
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Silverware Makes an 
Appropriate Gift 











No. 2. 
vinced that they advertise. They are read 
The people see what is on them, and it acts 
as a suggestion. Every dealer may not 
know it, but most of them do, that s 
tion has a great deal to do with selling 
goods. How many have caused a pur- 
chaser to make up his mind by merely 
offering a suggestion at the right time? 
Why not let your window help you in this 


sugges- 
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line of work? You cannot stand on 
street and 
that they need something in your line. \ 


suggest to the passing throng 


trim your window nicely to act as a 
gestion, but if you stop there, you | 











only half done t! e job Ch well worded 
jane item dala os enter town 42 
a | 
“WEDDING PRESENTS 
| Showla be of Best QUALITY 
| but need not be expensive | 
Our BEST QUALITIES 
| have a big range of values 
No. 3 
fective the display may be, and I have seen 


display windows in jewelry stores which I 
know did not do the establishment nearly 


as much good as a well worded window 


card would, if it had been placed in the 


window without another thing, except a 
draping, or background 

The furnishing goods 
window 1s not trimmed until he has a show 
card in some conspicuous place ry 


1 11 


clothier has his windows full 


sTOBICD. | 


TTERY 


come in and hear 
some of ils bistory 
e 














No. 4 


you can walk down the street and pick 
out the good clothing stores, if you did not 
know one of them, by “sizing up” their 
window cards. The best stores have the 
neatest and most attractive cards, and they 
are never allowed to stay in the window 
long enough to become offensive to the eye 
The hatter uses them; the druggist has 
them in abundance. The shoe dealer thinks 
he cannot get along without them, and the 
dry goods stores not only use them every 
day in their windows, but have them all 
over the store. The jeweler caters exactly 
to the same people who buy goods at all 
these other stores, and still most of them 
do not think it worth while to put an at- 
tractive card in their windows 

I venture to say there is not a city in 
this country, that is worthy of the name 
where the jewelry sales cannot be increased 
considerably in the course of the business 
year by the use of these cards. Nearly all 
the jewelers are liberal users of ne wspaper 
space, but that is not the only kind of ad- 
vertising. Get the good out of your show 
windows—that is what you pay a high rent 
for. 


\ ‘ ke No. 1 ght be a gg on 
which would do much to make the fond 
parent think of the future of the child. It 

a reminder of the child’s birthday, and 
would cause the parent to think of a suit- 
able birthd ft he iggestion on the 
card | right, but it should not be al- 
owed to re n the window for a month 
\ veek 1 ix roper t { Che 
next time you nt to make the same sug- 
gestion, do it i ther word Make the 

rd look different, but keep pounding on 
the id | pleases the eye d con- 
tinues to make that lasting impression on 

e bra t your tut custome 

On card No. 2 there is a suggestion which 


will make every married man and woman 


think of the date of their wedding anniver- 





b A 


ANY * 

gs >K 

rARES 
Sv R 


we can Tell 
all their good points | 








nally make 


p win \ i l i \ rded card, 
alling attention to wedding ann ersaries, 
nd have a long line of articles in the win- 
< \ ] eled First Year,” “Tenth Year,” 


“Fiftieth Year,” and so on, you will find 
that your window will do more educating 
han you will be able to do in any other 
way, and that people will soon contract 
the habit of buying little presents for such 


The jewelry bus ness depends largely 
upon the sale of present A great many 
jewelry stores would go out of business if 
a law were passed denying to the people 
the right to buy for anyone else but them- 
selves If you are de pending upo! the s ile 

f presents for a living, and you are, largely, 





| Ce = 
CUT GLASS 
is very interesting 


OUR — 
CUT GLASS ROOM 


is The place to get well 
acquainted with it 


~ 


why not let people know every possible oc- 
n which a present is appropriate, 

jewelers realize the fact that people 
wedding 


presents because they like to part with it. 


casion ¢ 


Most 


do not spend their money for 


They do it because they feel they have to. 
That is the reason a card like No will oc- 
casionally do much good, especially about 
the tim f year when weddings are nu- 
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Storekeeping Department. 


merous. This card has too much wording 
on it, and the fewer words you use to pre- 
sent the same idea, the better your card will 
look. Card phrases should be terse and 
brief, so the passerby will be sure to grasp 
the meaning. If the card contains several 
small words it will not be read. Three or 
four words are easily read and will be read 
by thousands of people who would never 
see the window were the card not there. 

If you handle pottery, and such wares, 
you will find that a great deal of interest 
can be created in it, and incidentally much 
of it sold; if you can get the ladies inter- 
ested in its history, where it is made, how it 
is made, then a few suggestions will 
start the collection fad among several of 
them. A display of pottery in the window, 
and a card on the order of No. 4 will do 
some good work by familiarizing the peo- 
ple with your goods. The better they know 
your stock, and the more they talk it over 
among each other, at home or on the streets, 
the better for your store. That is what 
makes it easy for these same people to 
think of you the moment the word “pres- 
ent” is mentioned. 

If you have something new to offer, 
which prospective purchasers have not had 
the opportunity to examine a display in the 
window with a card worded something like 
No. 5 will create the interest which is nec- 
essary before any sales can be made. The 
place to start this interest, and get quick 
action on your money, is in the show win- 
dow, and the window card is an important 
thing to remember. 

You will find that only a small percent- 
age of the people of your city know any- 
thing about cut glass. Nine out of 10 of 
them could not tell the difference between 
cut glass and the imitation. An occasional 
window card in the show window, worded 
something like No. 6, will cause a good 
many of these people to come in and look, 
and give you and your clerks an opportun- 
ity to explain the methods of manufacture. 
and tell why cut glass is expensive, when 
compared with other glassware. The inter- 
est thus created is not limited to the per- 
son to whom you are talking, for the next 
time that individual finds someone not as 
well posted as she is, she will repeat your 
story with much satisfaction. The result 
will be the interesting of someone else, and 
they are all likely to want cut glass at some 
time or other. 

It will not be found very easy in the be- 
ginning to word a window card effectively, 
especially if you endeavor to use ony a few 
words. You must tell the story, but do it 
very briefly, Subscribe to a few good ad- 
vertising journals, read your own trade pa- 
pers thoroughly and get your card writer 
to help you think up new things to say, and 
new ways of saying old things. 





Fraud avoids a contract ab initio (from 
the beginning), both in law and in equity, 
whether the object be to deceive the public 
or third persons, or the party endeavors 
thereby to cheat the other; for the law will 
not sanction dishonest views and tactics, by 
enabling an individual to acquire, through 
the medium of his deception, any right or 
interest. (110 Ill. App. Rep. 139.) 











PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, No. 15. 


SUBJECT: 


The Right and the Wrong Way for the Jeweler 
to Advertise. 








T is a well known fact, which many a 

business man has found out by expe- 
rience, that it had been better for him had 
he not advertised at all, than in the man- 
ner in which he has employed that two- 
edged weapon. With the assurance that has 
ever led the fool, who has unquestionably 
ventured in “where angels fear to tread,” 
behold him, with the dear-bought lessons 
of an unconsidered past, either entirely for- 
saking this, the most powerful of modern 
commercial force, or modestly striving to 
upbuild on the ruins made by his ill-digested 
previous attempts. 

This thought was suggested after noting 
the flamboyant course of a class of jewel- 
ers, who, not having the respect for their 
own vocation without which no retail jew- 
eler ought to be successful, even if he some- 
times is, have pursued a course more in 
keeping with the morals of a fake auction- 
eer, or the proper policy for a dealer in 
second-hand stage jewelry, discarded fin- 
ery, tawdry furniture, spurious gew-gaws, 
and all the long line of fustian and rubbisn 
only attractive to those of callow or mis- 
directed taste, or no taste at all. 

This preface, long for the matter that is 
to follow, perhaps, is the strongest way the 
writer can find to say that the basis of all 
jewelry advertising should be self-respect. 
Its dominant note should be dignity. Yet, 
in haste, lest this should be misunderstood, 
it is necessary to add that this dignity is not 
at all inconsistent with a light touch. And 
that light touch is essential to make jewelry 
advertising attractive, dainty, sparkling and 
even genial. Of all the trade advertising 
to be found in the usual sources and me- 
diums, the jewelry advertising ought to be 
upon the highest plane, and yet—and for ali 
that—it ought to be made to appeal no less 
strongly to the average reader, or rather the 
reader most profitable to the tradesman, the 
good wife, than do the advertisements of 
the dry goods dealer or the grocer. 

The word advertising, as here used, seems 
very narrow and limited. For it is here 
meant to convey every phase and branch of 
store-keeping and _ store-conduct; every 
problem concerning the employe and the 
stock; in fact, every more important or less 
weighty point which brings the concern and 
the patron into contact with each other. 

Starting with this broad premise, one 
would therefore consistently urge that the 
store should be locatel at the most favor- 
able point in the community, at which to 
catch the ladies. And then it should force 
the proprietor to live up to that responsible 
vantage-place, and make the store all that 
the study of good taste can make it. 

And now comes the first real problem. 
To demonstrate that the concern stands for 
progress; is ever on the qui vive for the 
newest and the brightest; is in the very 
forefront for innovations that are worthy; 
that is one phase of it. The other is that 
it dare not venture on the display of novel- 
ties as such, that are not worth while; that 





of a fad is to be complimented by the cachet 
of its approval, that fad is to be worth 
while; what it does not approve, it does not 
deign to notice; and it cannot afford to 
place its stamp upon anything that has first 
been seen elsewhere; nor to pass by or ig- 
nore aught that the general consensus will 
pronounce proper. In other words, the jew- 
eler with the proper conception of his ad- 
vantages will strive to be the leader of 
commercial ton in his community, the a 
biter elegantarium. 

While he should not countenance the 
making of his shop a lounge, even for the 
most desirable contingent of the town’s 
dwellers, he should always strive to make it 
so attractive that all shall find pleasure in 
calling there. He must therefore remove all 
apprehension from the minds of callers that 
they must buy; if he is a good business 
man, he will immediately see how much 
more profitable to him to impress upon the 
general public, that if they do not buy from 
him, they are not only bound to lose in a 
pecuniary way, but are also bound to be 
restricted in choice, and to run the risk of 
getting inferior wares. 

To this end, it is the best, in fact, the 
only kind of good advertising, to impress 
upon the community that every word that 
emanates from the store, is truth—truth ab- 
solute and unvarying—no exaggeration, no 
inference, no qualification, and that every- 
thing else gives way to it. 

Secondly, it is also just as wise to guar- 
antee all the goods that are sold; to sell 
nothing that is not guaranteed, and to stand 
by that guarantee. Yes, to stand by the 
guarantee, for there are lots of concerns 
that give a guarantee, and then do not stand 
by it. Then, too, the guarantee must be one 
that is pregnant with meaning. There are 
guarantees, and every storekeeper is aware 
of it, that mean nothing. Better give no 
guarantee at all, than a guarantee of such 
a character. Store policy and the conduct 
of employes are further problems. These, 
too, must be approached and solved along 
the lines of the large policy that is to dom- 
inate the concern. 

Then come the thousand and one minor 
problems. Individually these may not be 
important; but in the aggregate they build 
up the store character; and regarded from 
this point, they must be made to conform 
to what shall become the dominant note. 

In an article so general as this, whose 
scope from the wider viewpoint is to em- 
brace the well-being, the permanence and 
the success of the establishment, it is im- 
possible within the limited space of one 
article not to be vague; impossible to point 
out many matters which are more than 
relevant. The great hope is that having 
pointed out the note that is to rule, even the 
casual reader, yes, though he only read 
cursorily, will be able to draw his own de- 
ductions, and that these will naturally be 
along harmonizing lines,  & oS 
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Dealing in pre stones is the foundation of 

the jeweler’s art While the gem in itself is a 
thing of beauty, it yet depends upon the skill of 

| the eweler t s vy it at its best. A handful of 
liamonds repr nt alue t put that handful 


nto a we lesigned brooch, pendant or necklace, 
| Pieper, the jeweler, dea extensively in precious 
stones. Experiet : that perfect gems are 











’ ge 
a tl nly safe quality. Diamonds, being an invest- 
‘ f no risk, can be ndle n close margins. 
[he stock is now very complete, both in unset 
ae 7 , 
7 . zems and in elaborat« t jewelry, to which we 
Th > of th department is open to every retail vel and opticia Forward for crit . : S 
i. The use of this depart ent ts of to every ) r a ptician. rward for criti nvite the careful attention of all interested either 
cism your newspaper ads 00kiets, catalogues, novelt.« weculors, ¢ ls 1dvice and ¢ , , 
suggestions. Replies in these columns are un sed Make ter 1s full and particular as r present or future purchase. 
you desire. Every letter and ad. sent will receive full attention, though the pul ition of the : : : . 
: ; 1 ' vy? , ? ' ; + 
matter may sometimes be delayed several weeks é ibleg ‘ ad 1¢@ 
| | ( cement of the A. Graves Co.. Mem 
: ‘ . i 
iT ] larl +} : nn is been put ) €X ent use, 
ETAIL jewelers are constantly adding | ticularly conspicuous among other ads. Len c 
more and more dignity to their mode | [he first ad. on the leit of this is the 10- ind isa f rcetul and _ im 
7 i lift } ic ] ] r 4} vertising diamonds he ad. was used in 
I advertising, as exemplified in the artist inch singie column announcement ot the ert ; ; : A 
’ ] 4 ST I l in Ss Dl 
borders and the general tone of the text Jaccard Jewelry Corporation, Kansas Cits 1 . x ,d 
Canadiat rm, which doing p se- 


This statement is not intended to convey Mo., bearing the catch phrase, “Diamond | 
the impression that the jewelers’ advertising | Pendants.” The head forming the upper | 
methods hitherto were positively devoid of | part of the border, and adorned with the | 
dignity, but rather that the advertising of liamond pendant display, is in strict accord | 
jewelry is frequently done in a manner ! with the catch phrase 
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which is not exactly in harmony with the H. E. Herman & Co., Williamsport, Pa., } panying group, occupied a space of five 
dignity of the jewelry business. As has of have an attractive ad. which occupied a | inch ngle column. The continu ad 


ten been emphasized in these columns, the | space of five inches, double column. Th« | g of tl rm has d to 
eweler is an artisan as well as a business | white space around the announcement | s name popular 
nan, and his advertising should be done | proper aids considerably in making it prom | Regarding s essent requisite t ] 


with this fact in mind. inent, even though some advertisers might successful advertising, the experienced ad- 

Some of the advertisements illustrated | consider that space wasted ertiser need not be reminded of the fact 
herewith are fair exponents of a conserva The announcement on the right, with the | that when a continuous system of advertis- 
tive style of advertising. The announce- | diamond flashing its rays on the boldly set ng is adopted, he can use | e to ex- 
ment, for example, of Amos N. Wright, | catch phrase, “Diamonds,” is representative | ploit a gle line at a time, an equent- 
Portland, Ore., which was used in a space | of the establishment of Fred Pieper, Co- | ly the general impression on the reader at 
of four and one-half inches, triple column, | vington, Key. The original was used dur the completion of a series of tersely written 
is conservatively written and rendered at ing the holiday season, in a space of 10 dvertisements is much stronger than the 
tractive by a unique border. The strong | inches, double column. The text under th pre yn made by so-called spasmodic ad- 
contrast in black I 





and white renders it pat phrase, “Precious stones,” whicl 
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advertiser almost invariably tries to tell 
about his entire stock in a comparatively 
small space. Were this kind of advertising 
never adopted there would be very few pes- 
simistic advertisers. 

Continuous advertising, judiciously done, 
which presupposes the selection of the 
proper medium, timeliness, good display, 
etc., strengthens a man’s faith in advertising 
and forces him to consider it a necessity 
rather than a mere incident in the progress 
of the commercial world. The ad. of 
Emanuel H. Van Baalen, Detroit, Mich., 
occupied a space of three inches, single col- 
umn, and, considering its size, it embodies 
many commendable points. 





When and How Direct Advertising Should 
be Done. 


B* direct advertising is meant advertis- 
ing matter than is mailed by the ad- 
vertiser, directly to those likely to be in- 
terested in his goods, says Byron Howard 
in The Ad-Writer, Circulars, booklets, 
catalogues and form letters come under this 
classification, when they are not distributed 
by hand. . , . 

The writer is not urging this method of 
advertising, at the expense of judicious 
newspaper advertising. The man who has 
learned how to use his newspaper space 
effectively will be the one who is most 
likely to succeed by direct advertising. 

For, mark this, to succeed with direct ad- 
vertising, you must have something to say, 
and say it. The merchant who uses his 
newspaper space to inform a bargain-hunt- 
ing world that Blank & Co. carry a full 
line of general merchandise, is the one that 
will tell you that newspaper advertising 
doesn’t pay. If he uses that kind of talk in 
his letters and circulars, direct advertising 
wil] not pay him either. 

People are interested in getting the best 
possible value for their money. If you have 
a desirable line of goods that should ap- 
peal to a larger number of people, and 
which you think are particularly good 
value, tell about those goods in an earnest, 
Straightforward way. Tell why they are 
good value, and give the price. Do this, 
and your newspaper space will pay for it- 
self many times over. Do this, and di- 
rect advertising will prove a paying propo- 
sition also. 

Many retailers who are doing business 
in large villages and the smaller cities, can 
well afford to use direct advertising for the 
purpose of obtaining trade in the surround- 
ing smal] villages and outlying country 
districts. They should advertise their bar- 
gain sales and special clearances in this 
manner. They should not only attempt to 
bring people to the store, but should offer 
to fill mail orders as well. 

It is comparatively easy for such dealers 
to compile a mailing list. They should 
take the names and addresses of all their 
out-of-town customers, and should also ask 
these customers for a few of their neigh- 
bors’ names. 





There are two times to advertise—when 
a man wants something, for then he may 
buy. When he wants nothing, lest he for- 
get you when he does. 
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Catch phrases, descriptions and arguments 
which reta.l jewelers and opticians have used 
in their newspaper advertisements. 





UR busiest time its over and we feel that 
this is a good time to call attention to 
our repairing department. An expert manu- 
facturing jeweler, late from New York, is at 
your service, Our clock and watch repair- 
ing departments are also in charge of ex- 
perts. Any eye that responds to light can 
be properly fitted in our optical department. 
—Richard Ashby, Colorado Springs, Col. 
There is none of us, no, not one, that 
will pay five dollars for an article if 
we can purchase the same article for less 
money. For an article we charged five or 
more dollars for at former location, 887 
Broad St., we are selling at fully 15 
per cent. lower at our present location, 788 
Broad St., corner Market St. (Newark, 
N. J.), over telegraph office; owing to de- 
creased expenses. Benjamin J. Mayo, 
dealer in diamonds, pearls, all precious 
stones, fine jewelry, watches, sterling silver 
and best plate. We have added to our 
stock a line of beautiful sterling silver and 


plate. 
What ails your eyes? Let us examine 
them. Perhaps we can tell you why you 


have those headaches, why you have those 
shooting pains in the head, why your face 
is disfigured with a frown. Many people 
need glasses and don’t know it. More need 
them and won’t wear them because they im- 
agine they are not becoming. That’s a mis- 
take. We can fit you with a pair of stylish 
glasses that are really very attractive in 
appearance. We take great pains in fitting 
them correctly, and that’s why everyone 
speaks well of our optical work. Call in 
and have your eyes examined—no charges. 
Should you need glasses the charges are 
reasonable.—Albert Pfeifer & Bro., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

It is true diamonds are high, but you can 
avoid paying fancy prices by coming to 
headquarters. We carry a large, well se- 
lected stock, loose or mounted, and invite 
your inspection. We are showing the new- 
est creations in mountings.—Haynes & Mel- 
lichamp, Atlanta, Ga. 

People do queer things with their eyes— 
read in the twilight, work by candlelight or 
in poor lamplight on things that are sight 
trying, etc. Then they wonder why they 
have headaches, tired eyes, jerky optic 
nerves, etc. Tired eyes, headaches, etc., are 
often permanently cured by the use of good 
eyeglasses or spectacles. Suppose “Specs” 
do make you look a little older. What mat- 
ter? Better save your sight while you can 
Our eyes are open to discover defects in 
yours, if you will give us the opportunity.— 
Skeoch, the optician, Scranton, Pa. 





You will search far and long ere you will 
find so splendid a stock of everything per 
taining to the jewelry trade as is contained 
in our spacious store. And so widespread 
is our stock’s variety, that all tastes and 
all purses are sure to be suited. Buying 
through the mail can be done by you as sat- 
isfactorily is in person—here. Shall we 
send you our helpful booklet and price-list? 
’Tis free for the mere asking—Bunde & 
Upmeyer Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Eyelashes touching glasses is caused by. 
badly fitting glass mountings. This condi- 
tion often leads to eye trouble, requiring 
treatment by your doctor or _ oculist. 
Other trouble often present is soreness un- 
der the bridge or nose piece or behind the 
ears. Proper glasses are weakened in 
strength by being too close to the eyes. 
Lashes are always more or less greasy, and 
rubbing across the glasses smutch them so 
that clear sight is impossible. I take great 
satisfaction in being able to dispense com- 
fort. I fit properly both as to mountings 
and glasses, and if the fitting is a matter 
of adjustment, make no charge. See me 
about your eyes.—L. Linford Bickings, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Are you going to me married soon? We 
are speaking to the girls—if you are you 
ought to make your future lord buy you a 
diamond ring. They are right in vogue, and 
of course are becoming to any girl. We 
have a large selection of lovely diamond 
rings in all the popular settings. Have al- 
ways had the reputation in past years for 
selling diamonds very cheap, and we are 
maintaining this reputation right along. Be- 
lieve we can save you 10 to 15 per cent. on 
diamonds.—Estate of L. Furtwangler, 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Diamonds and young men—the young 
man who wears diamonds is usually a man 
who can be depended upon to be able to 
buy diamonds for others in due season. He 
has capacity and thrift. The wearing of a 
diamond helps to show it, and showing it 
paves the way for better opportunities to 
exercise his business ability. We sell dia- 
monds on the monthly instalment plan to 
reliable young men who wish to invest some 
of their savings regularly in diamonds. 
Diamonds are a high-class investment, pay- 
ing dividends of 10 per cent., or more, per 
annum. They are a specially good invest- 
ment for young men. Send for our dia- 
mond book.—Geo, T. Brodnax, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Prejudice against glasses. Many persons 
are prejudiced against the wearing of 
glasses, and sometimes positively decline to 
use them even when they are imperatively 
needed. They may be sensible persons and 
display good judgment in other matters, 
but in this one respect they act most fool- 
ishly and without any reason. A contest 
with age is hopeless, and it is the part of 
wisdom to yield gracefully to the first sum- 
mons to surrender—John N. Mulford; 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A good watch will help you catch your 
train or keep your business engagements. 
promptly, and give you general satisfac- 
tion while traveling, or in the ordinary 
course of life. We have the finest makes 
in both gold and silver gentlemen’s hunt- 
ing case and open face. Also a fine stock 
of watches for ladies—John Becker & Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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THIS IS THE 
TIME when WE 
can use your 
sweeps as well as 
YOU can use our 
money. 





UNITED STATES SMELTING and REFINING WORKS. 


16 John Street, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STERLING SILVER. 


Scraps. 


TELEPHONE: 
5644 CORTLANDT. 


Sweep Smelters and Assayers. 


Refiners of all kinds of GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, WASTE. 


OFFICES : L. & M. WOLLSTEIN. 


Highest prices pote for Old Gold, Old Silver, 


Ore and Bullion Assays a speciaity. ... . WORKS: 








17 JOHN STREET, 





Proprietor of Platinum Melting Furnace and Gold and 
Platinum Filing Separating Process of grosses 
manufacturers of Platinum Jewelry. 


REW YORK. 
advantage to 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS. 
































importer 


L. BONET, 


ef .. 


41 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORA. 


Precious Stones, 











Wm. KAUFMANN, 


106 HATTON GARDEN, E. C. 
LONDON, ENCLAND, 


Buys on Commission, 


Swiss Watches, English, French and 
German Jewelry, Clocks, Silver 
and Silver Piate. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Through me the American buyer can obtain 


all the advantages of personal selection and 
save the time and expense of a European trip. 
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KASTENHUBER & LEHRFELD, 


Sweep Smelters, 





Gold, Sitver and Platinum Refiners, 


2) NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 7533 Cortlandt. 


John Street, 


Dealers in U.S. Assay Gold and Silver Bars, Platinum. 





Old Gold, Old Silver and Platinum Bought. 
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I you are dissatisfied with the appear- 


out or the quantity your operator can 
turn out, INVESTIGATE THE 


NEW CENTURY 


TYPEWRITER. 


The quality of the work and the ease with 
which it is done are New Century features. 


ance of the letters you are sending 





Full information on request. 


% 
American WaitinG MacuHine COMPANY, 
343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Sales Offices in all the principal cities. 





on 


J 








WE BUY 


Old Gold and Silver Filings, Polishings, Sweeps, 
Hand Washings, etc. We will make accurate valu- 
ations and hold consignment subject to your ac 
ceptance, If valuation is not satisfactory, we re 
ship to you at our expense. Honest and prompt 
returns. WE PAY FOR OLD GOLD: 

22 K. 88c. per dwt. {2 K. 48c. per dwt. 
20 K. 80c. “‘ = 10 K. 40c. “‘ se? 
‘68K. 72c. “ ws 8K. 32c. “* + 
‘6 K. 64c. “‘ ves 6 K. 24c. “* en 
14 K. 56c. “ ~ 4K. iG6c. “ - 


MARKET RATES FOR GILVER AND PLATINUM, 


Works 
Riverside, he. J. 
Branch Office, 13 6 15 Franklin St., Newark, N. J. 


WE SELL 


Gold, Silver and Platinum, various qualities, 
rolled flat or drawn to wire of any gage 


PRICES OF ALLOVED GOLD: 
10 K. 48c. per dwt. 14 K. 64c. per dwt. 





furnished or 


i¢ K.72c. “ ” 
i8 K. 80c. per dwt. 


Gold and Silver Solder, either from formulas 


our own. B. H.,” Alloy, 25c. 
| Per oz Guinea Gold, 75c. per Ib. Shot Copper, 
| 40 per Ib We will send tables for alloying 
| without charge hey save figuring 


Try us and you will appreciate our Squaremess, Premptness and Accuracy. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ CO., Lid., 


fh 
. enrLADEL Pn! i. PA” 


SMELTERS, ASSAYVERS, REFINERS. 


— 














Tbe Reputation of a Concern 


Generally speaking, is its best known, accepted trade-mark and a refining 
concern is almost wholly dependent upon what its patrons claim for it. 

Our present patrons’ opinion of our methods is what is making us 
successful. Give us a trial on your sweeps and be assured of prompt and 
satisfactory returns. 


Gold and Silver Refiners 
Assayers and Smelters 





CONLEY & STRAIGHT 
236 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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THE GLOBE DRILL. 





Inquire of your jobber; or, if he cannot supply you write us. 


Manufacturers of Optical Machinery and Work Benches. Send for Catalog. 


Globe Optical Co., Boston Mass. 


New England Agents (except Conn. and Greater Boston) for the Kryptok Invisible Bi-focal Lenses 


A. New—— 
Lens Drill 


At a Medium Price. 


Realizing the demand for a_ first-class 
diamond lens drill at a medium price, we have 
put on the market the Globe Drill. We 
manufacture this drill in our own factory; it 
is well made throughout, has all necessary ad- 
justments, can be belted from above or below, 
is nicely finished in black enamel with running 
parts of polished steel, and is fitted with the 
very best split diamond drill. Price, $20 net. 
















































KACHOO GUARDS FIT. 


CAN’T SNEEZE ’EM OFF. 


The above cuts show the angle and shape of each 
guard, and the relation to the plane of the lenses, 


Sanitary. Broad Bearing Surface. All Metal. Easily Adjusted. 


Nickel, - 4.00 per dozen. 
Gold Filled, 2.00 per dozen. 
Gold, - 6.50 per dozen. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


McINTIRE, MAGEE & BROWN, 


Wholesale, Manufacturing and Jobbing Opticians, 
723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















™ Ayer Astigmometer 
A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Pat. Applied For. 

“The original scientific re 
search made by E. LeRoy Ryer 
has resulted in revolutionizing 
and simplifying sight-testing. It 
will require time for the profes 
sion in general to recognize and 
appreciate this fact, but the 
well-educated element perceives 
the value of the new instrument 
at a glance.” 

Thus have optometrical 
ona and oculists expressed 
themselves, therefore a descrip- 
tive booklet will interest you— 


write for it—all first-class deal- 
ers. 


It embodies the most scien- 
tific test for astigmatism 
known. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet. 
ALL JOBBERS. 
PRICE, $8.00 


E. LE ROY AYER & 60., 


Height 4ft.éin, 23 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 











| ENCYCLOPADIA-DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


OPHTHALMIC SCIENCES. 


A Veritable Library in One Volume. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


The Jewelers’ Circular Publishing Co. 
11 JOHN STREET. 


NEW YORK 








Aa Analysis of the Principal 
Methods of the Day. 


Fogging 


eee! 





HyYPERMETROPIA SUBJECT- 


IVELY 


First SECTION 


HE condition that created the demand 
for a method such as we are about to 
consider is the involuntary convulsive con 
traction that frequently affects the ciliary 
muscle of the eye. This condition is com 
monly termed “spasm of the accommoda 
tion” and is found in two forms, namely, 
clonic and tonic. The tonic spasm is steady 
und persistent, while the clonic spasm is 
irregular, and each presents almost insur- 
obstacles at times 
though 


mountable against 


proper ci yrrection, 


VB 
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improved fog- 


! 


ging methods are rapidly mastering the 
various difficulties. 

This spasmodic action on the part of the 
accommodative apparatus tends to give an 
eye so affected the appearance of being, 
from a refractive standpoint, other than, 
in reality, it is. Thus, a hypermetropic 
error may be diagnosed as one of less de- 
gree, or as emmetropic, or even as myopic; 
and a false myopic astigmia may appear 
where hypermetropic astigmia really ex- 


ists. Error, therefore, is very liable to re 
sult in the correction of all cases of hyper- 
metropia and hypermetropic astigmia, 
either simple or compound, and as these 
form the bulk of refractive work the 
method of estimating their degrees is of 
paramount importance. 

The error in hypermetropic cases will 
usually consist in wndercorrection with 
convex lenses or the application of concave 
lenses where convex are required. For in- 
stance, an eye having a 2.00 diopter hyper- 
metropic error may exert 1.00 diopter of 
accommodation under al] even 


conditions 








when a total relaxation were called for 
thus, instead of finding and prescribing 

- 2.00 D. sph. a 1.00 D. sph. only would 
be found, the remaining 1.00 diopter of 


L.00 


energy employs d: 


hypermetropia being overcome by the 


diopter of accommodative 


Ae) 


730 


43, 
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2.0 diopters the eye 

1 if 3.00 diop 
1.00 diopter 
1.00 diopter 
of hypermetropic astigmia with the vert 
1.00 D. cyl. axis 


if the spasm equalled 
would appear emmetropic, anc 
condition of 


ters, myopic 


would appear. In a case of 


cal meridian perfect 


90’ would be the proper correction, but 
Ameena ee vo nerernammnane 6 
Se cS ne eee 
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should 
brought 
would appear 
the horizontal 
and thus a 
dicated. 

This article was prefaced by these rather 
well-known rem: insure a 
thorough understanding of the basis from 
which the start made. What is 
needed, therefore, in as here- 
in mentioned is a method that will 
the ciliary muscle to assume a relaxed or 


1.00 diopter of accommodation be 
vertical meridian 
1.00 diopter myopic, 
would appear 
1.00 D cyl 


into play the 
while 
emmetropic, 


axis 180° be in 


irks merely to 
will be 
all such cases 
induce 


naturally restful state while undergoing ex 








! nat il d the ry wa evolved based 
upon the hypothesis that if an eye were 
fforded considerably more convex power 

in was actually needed by it during any 
period of the most trying test, the ciliary 
muscle no longer required to periorm 
work such as the strong convex sphere 
vould be doing in its stead, would assume 


e desire¢ 

Che earliest result of these investigations 
was a lows: Instead of starting with 
the weakest convex sphere and continuing 
upward until a blur was produced, a very 
strong convex sphere was employed as a 
fog; this was then replaced by a weaker 
onvex sphere and so on down in power 
until clear vision was obtained. Though 


ilong the right course, this method is of 











little practical value, because, though the 
over-strong convex sphere may cause a re- 
laxation while it is on, the effect is lost 
during the time which elapses between 
the removal of this and the insertion of the 
next weaker one This defect was soon 
noticed and as quickly remedied, giving 
birth to a very widely used method 
This second method consisted in “fog- 
—_—— 
—_—__ 
—_— 
—_—_—_—— 
—_— 
—_— 
—_—_— 
—_—_ 
— 
—- 
—_—_—_— 
— 
—_ 
—— 
— 
—_— 
—_——_ 
H poem 
6 
ging yy placing an over-strong ynvex 
sphere in the rear cell of the trial trame 
nd reducin t, not by removing it and 
ibstituting another. as in the former case, 
but | dding gradually increasing concav 
it yy adding gradu y crea vy concave 
pheres. Thus 6.00 D. sph. could be 
] ced in the trial ume and retained there, 
ind to this a 1.00 D. sph. added to ob- 
tain a 5.00 D. sph. effect, then a 2.00 
D. sph. substituted to obta i 1.00 D. 
sph. effect, and s n down. During the 
hang you ll note, the relaxing effect 
t 6.00 D np is never | St, as in 
e firat method q s the changes in 
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Optical Department. 


concaves are being made the + 6.00 D. 
sph. is acting in full force. This method, 
too, has a disadvantage that is frequently 
overlooked, inasmuch as in many cases it 
is necessary to reduce considerably, and, 
for instance, should it be necessary to re- 
duce the + 6.00 D. sph. to a + 1.00 D. sph. 
it would have to be done (by this method) 
by adding a — 5.00 D. sph. in conjunction 
with the + 6.00 D. sph., and thus the eye 
under examination would be looking 
through 11.00 diopters of lens value and 
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though, theoretically, a + 6.00 D. sph. U 
— 5.00 D. sph. = + 1.00 D. sph., the effect, 
practically, in this case will not be the same 
as that of a single + 1.00 D. sph.; further- 
more, when the higher power lenses are 
employed the distance between them and 
their relative distances from the eye call 
into play another factor that cannot be 
safely ignored and yet cannot be readily 
calculated and allowed for. 

The third method eliminates that diffi- 





culty as follows: Place the + 6.00 D. sph. 
(a higher sphere, it must be understood, 
must be employed in higher degrees of 
error, or, in other words, 2 or 3 diopters 
more than can possibly be needed must be 
employed, insuring an absolute “fogged” 
condition), in the rear cell of the trial frame 
and reduce it to a + 5.00 D. sph. by in- 
serting a — 1.00 D. sph. in the third or for- 
ward cell of the trial frame; now insert a 
+ 5.00 D. sph. between these two or in 
the second or middle cell, having in all a 
lens system that amounts to a + 10.00 D. 





sph. Next remove the 1.00 D. sph. (the 
concave sphere must always be removed 
first), and then the +6.00 D. sph., leaving 
only the + 5.00 D. sph. To the + 5.00 D. 
sph. add another concave sphere if greater 





reduction is necessary, and then this new 
combination’s equivalent in convex, after 
which the concave sphere and the + 5.00 
D. sph. can be removed as above. This 
operation can be continued until clear vis- 
ion is obtained, and if, for example, you 
reduced to a + 1.00 D. sph., you would 
have done so without once having had the 
eye uncovered or the ciliary muscle un- 
relaxed, and furthermore you have the + 
1.00 D. sph. in place in its simplest form, 
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a single lens, not a combination. The fol- 
lowing diagram may serve to better illus- 
trate the above operations: 


First operation—insert 

“fog” coccscces =H EB.00 
Second operation—insert 

concave sphere........ = + 6.00 — 1.00 
Third operation—insert 

also convex sphere....—-+ 6.00 + 5.00 —1.00 
Fourth operation—deduct 

concave sphere ....... + 6.00 + 5.00 
Fifth operation—deduct 

stronger convex sphere + 5.00 


Then renew the reducing process by add- 
ing— D. sph. to the + 5.00 D. sph. and 
continue operations as above until correc- 
tion is found. 


ASTIGMIA — SUBJECT- 
IVELY. 


SECOND’ SECTION. 

The “fogging” method has assumed vast 
importance in the treatment of astigmia, 
and is destined to become one of the most 
trustworthy tests. The patient is “fogged” 
with a sufficiently strong convex sphere; 
some form of fan line chart, such as seen 
in Figs. 1, 2 or 3, is held on a level with 
the patient’s eye, and far enough away to be 
completely blurred. The chart is then car- 
ried steadily nearer the patient, who is told 
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to tell you the moment one of the lines is 
seen, and that line indicates the meridian 
over which the axis of a correcting cylinder 
will be placed, for you can use a convex 
cylinder with axis coinciding with this line 
or a concave cylinder with axis at right 
angles to it. Keep adding cylinders until 
upon bringing the card forward (which is 
done after each change) each and every line 
appears with equal distinctness at the same 
moment. This test can be modified in a 
number of ways, and a great improvement 
is gained by using the fan chart only to lo- 
cate the two principal meridians, after 
which a chart such as shown in Figs. 4, 
5 and 6 should be used. Thus, if the line on 
the fan chart corresponding to the 45th me- 
ridian came out first, use either of the 
charts illustrated in Figs. 4, 5 and 6, being 
careful to hold it so that one set lies in the 
45th meridian, then add cylinders until these 
come out equally black at the 


MhlIRN GY 
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two sets 


Same point in the trip forward toward the 
patient. This chart is less confusing than 
the other, having less to attract the pa- 
tient’s attention, and with the fan chart or 
the clock dial chart, it is seldom possible to 
get all the lines equally black at the same 
moment. 

However, after the test is completed, it is 
well to corroborate by carrying forward the 
various charts, as shown in Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12, and noting whether or not all 
sets of lines come out of the “fog” at the 
same moment and with equal vividness. A 
very strong convex sphere can be inserted 
as a “fog,” and the test made with small 
charts, exactly the size of these cuts, at a 
near point—15 or 20 inches from the pa- 
tient. This saves much time because the 
operator, in this case, does not have to walk 
back and forth each time he changes a lens, 
for he is always within reach, placing lenses 
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in trial frames with one hand and moving 
the little charts forward out of the “fog” 
with the other. One of the latest forms of 
chart for the purpose of correcting astigmia 
with a “fogging’ method is embodied in the 
“Ryer Astigmometer,”’ in which a series of 
crossed-lines are set on a revolvable disk, 
which in turn is supported upon a movable 
stand pulley, the operator to set the lines 
at any position as regards axis and then 
permits the chart being brought forward 
and set at any desired distance from thé 
patient. 

The De Zeng refractometer affords an 
excellent means for employing “fogging” 
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methods, and if used intelligently would un- 
cover latent error in many difficult cases. 
The chief and perhaps the only disadvant- 
age of such an instrument lies in the mobile 
lens system embodied in them; the result 
given by the instrument is not always the 
same as the equivalent when set up in the 
trial frame, due to the different position of 
the lenses in the instrument and not to the 


1 


position of the lenses in the spectacle or 
eyeglass frame before the eye. 

Tuirp SECTION. OBJECTIVE “FOGGIN« 

Dynamic skiametry may be classed as a 
“fogging” method, especially if the Cross 
Retino-skiameter be used in the test, for in 
this case a strong convex power can be ob 
tained, which in turn can be reduced with 
absolute steadiness, and any test will in 
crease in value and proportion to the stead 
ness with which the lens values are brought 
into plav before the eye 

Skiametry offers a fine field 
ging’ in hypermetropic 
strong convex lens before the eye, making 
it myopic or “fogged.” Then have patient 
fix on a “fixation” object of some kind 40 
inches skiametric movement 
will be “against”; move closer with your 
mirror until the motion changes to “with”; 
this will be, of course, at the point of re 
versal; measure the distance from your 
mirror (at this point) to the nodal point 
of the patient’s eye, and reduce this to 
diopters by dividing it into 40, then de- 
duct 1.00 diopter and the remainder will be 
the correction for the myopia (artificially 
produced by the strong convex sphere) 
Now deduct this from the convex 
sphere first inserted and the difference will 
be the amount of the hypermetropia. For 
instance, assumie that a-+ 6.00 D 
placed before an eye which was fixed at 40 
inches; further suppose that you had to 
move to a point within 13 inches from the 
eye before the “against” motion ceased. 
Thirteen inches = 3.00 diopters, taking 1.00 
diopter from that leaves 2.00 diopters of 
myopia, and this was created by a-+ 6.00 
D. sphere; therefore, 4.00 diopters of 
that +6.00 D. sph. must go to correct a 4.00 
diopter hypermetropic error 

This method can also be employed in 
cases where astigmia prevails, all that is 
necessary is to test the two principal me- 
ridians separately and estimate the cylindri- 
cal correction by the difference between the 
error in each. The future has much in 
store for methods, and these 
methods have already sealed the fate of 
atropin and done away with the need for 
such a dangerous drug. 

It may be pertinent to state that instead 
of using a blank disk to close off the eye 
not under examination, the author employs 
a very strong convex sphere with much bet- 
ter results, because in this case their atten- 
tion is directed to some distance point, a 
diffused light for instance, while the blank 
disk is apt to induce accommodation by 
causing the patient to think of, and, prob- 
ably look at, this near object 


for “fog- 


cases. Place a 
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value 
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O. E. Worman has closed his optical of- 
fice in Marshall, Minn.. and 
Minneapolis 


returned to 
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The «* Accommodator.”’ 





BY GUSTAVUS KAHN, 
HERE are 


needing different 


quite a number of people 
1 - 
lenses for reading 


and distant vision, respectively, who are 
unable to accustom themselves to any bi- 
focals for various reasons, and again, there 
are many cases where bifocals are imprac- 
tical on account of strong prisms which are 
needed for reading and close work, while 
much weaker prisms, if any, are used in the 
distant lenses 

In all such cases it is undoubtedly better 


to prescribe two pairs of spectacies or eye- 


glasses, as the case May be, each pair hav- 
ing the frames, 


cially designed for 


mountings and lenses espe 
its particular use. But 
what in reality is the best, is frequently the 
most 


busy people. This is true in many 


inconvenient, especially so for very 


cases 
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AN IMPROVED “DROP BACK GRAB.” 


where two or more different pairs of glasses 
have to be used 

The different styles of grab hooks or ex- 
tra fronts are, in a measure, intended to 
overcome this difficulty ; 
very unsatisfactory on account of the difh- 
the grab 
which 


but, as a rule, are 
culty of keeping the hooks of 
front from becoming bent out of true, 
makes almost constant adjusting necessary ; 
they readily drop off the face when bending 
the head forward, great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in hooking them on, which must be 
done with both hands, and lastly all grab 
fronts, by reason of their adjustment before 


} 


the spectacle lenses are constantly shifted 
from their position, in which case both pairs 
of lenses are continually grinding their sur- 
faces against each other, thereby scratching 
and spoiling them, The “drop back of the 
spectacle away 
with most of the faults of the regular grab 
hook front, but has a still greater fault in 
its trembling and losing its balance, which 


lenses grab” partly does 


causes one lens constantly to have a ten- 
dency to raise higher than its mate every 
time a movement is made with the head by 
the user. 

The “accommodator,”’ 
proved “drop back grab,” is designed without 
hooks and catches, and may be dropped and 
removed from behind the spectacle 
with one hand. When properly adjusted, 
it fits perfectly behind the distant 
without coming in contact with the latter, 
and there is no scratching of either lenses 
whatever. When dropped back, the “ac- 
in perfect adjustment never 


which is an im- 


lenses 


lenses 


commodator” 
wiggles or trembles, and is perfectly rigid, 
owing to the fact that both nose pieces of 
the spectacle and ” fit per- 
fectly over each other, both having the iden- 
tical angle of inclination, with the bridge 
of the resting in 
close contact over the saddle bridge of the 
h 





“accommodator 


“accommodator”’ while 


spectacles the curls of the former resting 
and fitting exactly in each cavity of the curls 
of the spectacle nose piece. 

The height of the bridge crest of the “ac- 


commodator nust be so adjusted that 


KLY LS 








when dropped behind the spectacl es 
both set I ses are impt ed ve ‘ l 
other vit respective pt l « ers 
perpe r, and herwise both sets of 
lens¢ n exact | | with each other 

Shot le pectacle lenses be too cl S¢ 
the eyes, thus 1 permitting space for the 
“accommodator,” owing to the rubbing of 
the eyelashe iga t the lenses of the lat- 
eT i om tik crest or the spectacie 
bridge slightly farther in the “accommoda- 
tor, tne specta le lenses are larthner 
removed from the eyes, giving ample room 
for the iccommodator”’ behind the spec- 
tacit enses, so that the lenses of the ac- 

mn I ire not brought in contact 





th the eyeliasnes 


[he best and most practical way of using 
the “accommodator” is in connection with 
an automatic eyeglass holder with the self- 
winding chain. In this way we get a device 
which answers the purpose of two pairs of 
glasses, and is almost as handy as the | 
for without the faults of the latter 

It will be seen in the illustration that the 
handle of the “‘accommodator” is p iced 
nuch farther above the pupillary line than 
is the case with the ordinary grab back or 


grab front, which greatly facilitates the 


dropping behind the lenses and raising up 
again with one hand, while the two curls 
of the nose pect 


A and A’ 
] 


indentations of the 


, exactly fit in the 
curls of the spectacle 
bridge 

The whole bridge of the “accommodator.” 
designated in the illustration by C C’ C” 


should rest sé 


juarely on end in close con- 
tact with the bridge; in this way 
obtained The bridge 
crest of the “accommodator” should be on 


spectac le 
perfect rigidity is 
lenses and should subtend 
s the bridge crest. In that 

way the required firm support of the whole 
back of the 
lenses, without any hooks or other 
appendages to get out of order, while the 
whole device is simplicity itself and of the 
greatest pra In order that the 
fit satisfactorily, it is 
adjust the bridge by bending, 
spectacles are on the patient's 
face. At any rate, it would require the use 
of the spectacle frames or mountings to do 


With its 


the same angle : 


“accommodator” is secured 


spec tac le 


al utility 





accommodator may 


advisable t 





Death of Prof. Ernest Abbe. 





is received at Rochester, N. Y., 

from Carl Zeiss, of Jena, 
Germany, announcing the death of Prof 
Abbe, who was a director of the 
Zeiss Optical Works, and one of the fore- 
Prof. Abbe 
ibuted largely to science by his numer- 


OUs investigations, and the Bausch & Lomb 
*k 


most optometrists of the age 


Optical Ci Rochester, N. Y., marketed 


or nis gen 
Prof. Abbe was the scientist who brought 


products 


the microscope to its present stage of ac- 
curacy and perfection. He also invented 
the new inverting prism, otherwise known 
as the Poro prism, as well as an endless 


number accessories and scientific 


measuring apparatus. 


The deceased, in conjunction with Dr 


Schott, founded the Jena Glass Works, 
which produces such a vast amount of opt 

1 glas He is rvived by a widow and 
two daughter 
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Spectacle Frame Repairing. 


By Morcan Rosertson. 
OT long ago, in a country town near 
New York, the writer stood before a 
jeweler’s window watching the proprietor— 
at least that is what he seemed, for he was 
gray and dignified—pinning a pair of broken 
gold spectacies to the flat surface of a 
piece of charcoal, preparatory to solde-ing. 
It was a painful and nerve-racking opera- 
tion, not only to the worker, but to the 
watcher as well. 

He had carefully flattened the charcoal, 
and chopped away the corners to make it 
lie easily in the hand; he had scooped out 
two little holes for the elbows of the nose 
piece to nestle in; he had prepared his little 
clamping pins, each bent L-shaped, and 
sharpened; he had securely pinned the lar- 
ger part of the broken frame to the char- 
coal, and was adjusting the other, when— 
Caramba! the charcoal broke in two under 
the pressure, and the spectacle frame fell 
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to the floor. He recovered it, and procured 
more charcoal, which he flattened. He 
gathered his pins, and this time removed 
the temples before pinning the frame. And 
now he even succeeded in this part of the 
job. He boraxed the joint, placed his minute 
piece of solder, lighted his alcohol lamp, 
and was about to blow, when the motion of 
his left hand shook the broken portions 
apart, ard they had to be readjusted and re- 
pinned, but in a new place, and with more 
pins, because the others had all worked 
loose in the holes. 

By this time his train was due and the 
writer hurried away, hoping the old gentle- 
man succeeded in getting that job done that 
day, but doubtful, because he had watched 
for an hour at what he has described 
above, which was all to be done over again. 
And he still had to blow to it—to direct a 
small, and very hot—too hot—tongue of 
flame at the joint from such a direction 
that the reflected heat on the non-conduct- 
ing charcoal would neither melt the joint 
nor the opposite part of the frame. 

The writer was taught that way to solder 
spectacle frames about twenty years ago; 
and since then has traveled much and 
looked in through many jewelers’ windows. 
He knows that it is still taught in many 
stores as the only way to do the job; and 
he never sees it done that way without feel- 
ing an impulse to “butt in,” and instruct the 
misguided workman in a better way—one 
by which the broken pair of glasses can be 
taken from the customer and returned, 
soldered, polished, washed and dried, in ten 
minutes. 

And the cumulative effect of all these im- 
pulses becomes the animus of this article, 
written expressly for THE CIRCULAR- 
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WEEKLY, but written at every wild-eyed, 
distracted, charcoal smeared _ spectacle 
mender who has racked his sensibilities 
and nerves, too, and particularly at that 
dignified old gentleman not far from New 
York. Now be it understood at the start 
that while a clean surface of gold or silver 
is necessary to the even flow of solder, it 
does not follow that this surface can only be 
attained by filing. Every stroke of the file 
shortens the frame, and by the time an 
even, flat joint is produced, there will be re 
quired a later reduction of the lens in order 
that the frame may encircle it. 

Filing is only necessary when the frame 
has been twisted and slivered at the point 
of fracture so that the ends will not join 
smoothly. But ordinarily there is an even 
fit, better than can be attained by filing, and 
the oxide of which can be removed by a lit- 
tle soaking in hot pickle. Of course, if the 
break is near the end of the frame, the 
temple, screw, and pin should be removed; 
but if not, these will not be in the way, 
either of the pickle or the flame. And let 
it next be understood that no amoumwt of 
misplaced borax will permit solder to stick 
to rusty, or oxidized iron or steel; hence 
the peculiar fitness of this metal in holding 
the parts together. 

Take a few short lengths of stove-pipe 
wire about two inches long, and bend them 
to a horseshoe, or elliptic shape, sim- 
ilar tothe curve ofthe lens. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 
Bend them to conform to the different sizes 
of spectacle lenses, and to the different 
parts of the curves. Once made they will 
last until lost, and the older and rustier 
they become, the better they are for the 
work. Make them rusty at once, with 
soldering fluid, or the flame from the blow 
pipe. Pick one that fits the broken frame, 
and bind the latter to it with a few turns 
of the fine binding wire that every shop is 
supplied with, squeezing the broken parts 
together under the windings so that the 
ends fit tightly. They will not slip back, 
and this part can be done almost as quickly 
as the description can be read. Borax the 
joint, place the solder, and apply the flame. 

But make sure that the borax—ground up 
on a slate—is about the consistency of thin 
cream, so that it will flow readily into the 
joint. Make sure that the solder is clean, 
either by scraping or by pickling. And 
make sure that you know your blow pipe— 
know its tricks, the amount of air it takes 
through, the length of the flame it pro- 
duces before it becomes blue, or tapers to 
a vellow point. Make sure of your alcohol 
lamp or gas jet. Work with the tools you 
are used to, and, if they are new, get used 
to them first. You are blowing to a thin, 
grooved wire which, from an infinitesimal 
prolonging of heat may curl up into two 
balls a quarter of an inch apart, even 
though protected by the solid iron wire to 
which it is bound. 

Some very good workmen differ as to the 
best manner in which to apply the flame. 
An expert jeweler, accustomed to fine, in- 
tricate cluster jewelry, given a spectacle 
frame to solder, would doubtless screen his 
flame from draughts, bury the nose of his 
blow pipe in it, and direct a small, pointed, 
yellow flame directly at the solder, and, as 
the borax bubbled up and settled back, in- 
crease the heat by backing his blow pipe 
into the flame, thus catching more of it. 
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It is a very good way—for a man skilled in 
the use of a blow pipc; but this skill cannot 
be taught by words, and a spectacle frame 
is expensive material on which to practice. 

A better way, for this particular kind of 
work, is to broach out the hole in the nose 
of the blow pipe, so that it will carry 
through it a larger quantity of cool air, hold 
it back of the flame, and blow the whole, 
bodily, in a large blue blaze directly on to 
the joint, heating, of course, more of the 
frame each side of it than would be done 
with a pointed flame, but possessing ad- 
vantages which the other does not. One is, 
that in such a blue flame the small lump of 
solder can be seen better than in the more 
dazzling, hotter, yellow point produced by 
the other method; and another is, that the 
solder, rising on the bubbling borax, falls 
back more nearly to the original resting 
place. 

Again, it is quicker, if a few 
count, and the flame as a whole though hot- 
ter because bigger, is still more under con- 
trol than is the smaller point of higher ac- 


seconds 
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tual caloric value. However, all that is 
needed is to flow the solder. This done, 
plunge the frame, wire, screws, pin and all, 
while still hot, into a bowl of pickle, then 
into clean water. The screws and pins will 
not be injured during the half second in 
which the pickle is acting on the oxidized 
gold, and the boiling out process is thus 
dispensed with, 

When the binding wire is clipped off, the 
heavier iron wire within the groove of the 
frame will fall out, leaving a smooth, inner 
surface at the joint that will need no fur- 
ther attention. But the outside will, doubt- 
less, show a lump, and this is best filed 
down with the lens fastened in. When this 
is done the job is ready for the polishing 
bench—for a touch of tripoli, rouge, soap 
and water and sawdust. 

As to solder, little can be said that is not 
known to every workman in gold. Silver 
and low karat gold frames require silver 
solder, of course; and despite carefully 
worded formulas of weights, the writer has 
found that equal lengths of silver and brass 
wire, fused on charcoal, pickled, hammered 
and rolled out thin, flowed as easily on sil- 
ver as any of the prepared solder of the job- 
bing houses. And, as to gold, while it seems 
a pity to make a silver solder joint in a 
fine gold frame, it is most certainly better 
than to melt up the frame trying to flow 
gold solder into the joint; and beginners 
must decide which is best 

Brass is a good solder for steel frames 
These must be carefully filed clean at the 
joint, plenty of thick borax painted in and 
the heat applied as quickly as possible, on 
account of the rapid oxidation of steel un- 


der the flame. And the completed job 
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allowed to cool 


should be slowly—n 
plunged into pickle, or even water 

When the lens is in—usually after a touch 
of the stone in the case of steel frames, tl 
borax can be chipped off, the joint filed 
smooth, the oxide polished off, and th 
frame restored to its color—bronze or blue 
—by carefully heating in an alcohol 
and plunging in oil. But it is best, as glass 
is fallible under heat, to lens 
for this operation, but to return the screw 
to hold the frame in shape 


Irame 


take out the 


A Novel Method of Conducting an Indirect 
Ophthalmoscopic Examination, 


LL recognize the difficulties encountered 

in making an examination of the eye 

with the indirect method of the ophthalmo- 
scope. The patient’s eye, the object lens, 
the opthalmoscope’s peep hole, and the ob- 
must all be kept in perfect 
wavering 


server's eye 
alignment, for the slightest ( 
any one nullifies the result. The chief ob 
stacle lies in the inability to hold the ob- 
length, one 


yf 


ect iens 
hand having to be near the patient’s face 
and the other at yours causes you to as- 
sume a very awkward, strained position, 
which in turn results in a general unsteadi- 
ness, 

Were the object lens held in plac 
fore, the greatest difficulty would be over- 


mI 


ARRANGEMENT FOR CONDUCTING AN INDIRECT 
OPHTHALMOSCOPIC EXAMINATION 


steadily at arm’s 


e, there- 


come This can be accomplished in the 
following manner: Take an ordinary jew- 
eler’s or watchmaker’s loup containing a hi 
power (13.00 to 20.00 D.) lens and set it 
in the cell of a regular trial frame, in the 
manner shown in the acc 


ration; then all you need do is take care 
1 
i 


igh 


mpanying illus- 
of your ophthalmoscope. This method of 
fers another advantage, 
shades the eye in such a way as to gain 


inasmuch as 


much larger pupillary area. 

You can remove the lens from the loup 
and, after grinding a little off its edge, 
mount it in a tube (cardboard will answer 
the purpose) that will fit in the opening of 
the loup, and thus the lens can be ad- 
justed to any nt. In the figure, 
E represents the loup, D trial frame sec- 
tion, C object lens, B opening of loup 
through which slides the barrel A, con- 
taining the lens C 

As the loup is usually one and one-half 
inches in diameter at its larger end it read- 
ily holds itself in a trial frame, and a little 
| give surprisingly use- 


desired poi 





experimenting will 
ful results m. i. R. 
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A SERIES OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON ELEMENTARY OPTICS, IN CATECHETICAL FORM. 


By E. Le Roy Ryer. 


LIGHT 
Q.—(490). What is “Geometrical Op 
A.—It is a purely ideal structure built 
upon the assumed truth of the laws gov 
erning reflection and refraction, together 
with the supposition that light t 
through isotropic (having the same physical 
properties in every direct 
right lines or rays. Consequently, it is a 


ravel 
ion) substances in 


mathematical development of the two laws 
by which it assumes the rays to be con 
trolled, and any inquiry into the physical 
cause or nature of light is outside it 
province. 

©.—(491). What is “Physical Optics’? 

A.—(1) This is a study of the physical 
processes concerned in the production and 
propagation of light, upon dynamical prin- 
ciples; or, (2) a study of wave-motion 
propagated through the ether in accord: 
ance with Huygen’s principle. It is an 
inquiry into the physical processes con- 
cerned in the transmission of light and in 
the phenomena of reflection, refraction, 
interference and dispersion It seeks to 
account for them entirely by the applica- 
tion of dynamical (pertaining to motion 
as the result of force) principles 

Q.—(492). What is “Physiological Op 
tics’? 

\—(1) An application of the principles 
involved in physical and geometrical op- 
tics to the living eye; or, (2) it may be 
said to deal with the phenomena of vision 
or the sensation produced by light falling 


upon the retina of the ey: 
Q.—(493). What is “Dioptrics”’? 
A.—A treatment of the 
light by transparent media 
Q.—(494). What is “Catoptrics”? 
\ treatment of the reflection of 


retractior ol 


light 

[THE UNDULATING OR WaAveE THEORY VER 

SUS THE CORPUSCULAR OR EMISSION 
THEORY O} IGHT 

2) (495) What ire the essential fea- 


tures and relative values of these tw 
theories of light? 
, . 
\ To cover this question briefly 


possibile: certain points should be plain be 


fore entering the subject more specific 


and one of the more important is a kn 


edge oT the ~ Conservation and 


sion of Energy When a material bod 
is in motion it possesses a certain stor 

kinetic energy, said energy being due t 
the motion of the particle or body ry 


body may give up part or all of its energ 


to another body, by collision or otherwise, 
but when such a transference of energy 
takes place, the amount of energy gained by 


one is an exact equivalent of that lost by 
the other. If the energy of motion of any 
body or system of bodies increases or d 
minishes, the energy gained or lost must 
have been abstracted from or added to some 


other body. Thus, energy in the total car 


ERS UII AK I ( 
€ , Ai, Av ) 
ot be created or destroyed by any ma 
chine or process known to mankind; all 
that machines or animals (man nu ided ) 
r did W » convert energy Irom one 
form t inother or transfer it trom one 
system to another This is known as the 
conservation of energy and the principle 
nvol\ derlies tl vhole basis ot mod- 
ern physics and forms its groundwork, just 
the “indestructibility of matter’ torms 
the foundation of modern chemistry 
here re two ways of transferring en- 
ergy to distant bodies lor instance, we 
might place a box at a distance on a body 
f water bullets at it, each bullet 


carrying a store of energy which it deposits 


it strikes it, and by this 


means we could set the box I moto! 
Wi ( uld however, set the box similar 
‘tion by g the energy in exciting 


aves in the water, which waves, traveling 


outward uld communicate part of the 
energy t the box In the former case each 
llet acted as a messenger, carrying a ce! 
t store of energy from the person or 
mat ne that projecte 1 it to the box here 1s 
ransference not only of the energy but 
of the body that contains it In the 
econd instance, the energy is handed on in 
ccession from one portion of the water 
he next, though no part of the water 
moves forward, each part merely oscillat- 
rg ibout it position of rest There 1s 
therefor 1 flow of energy through the 
water, transferring energy from one source 
to a distant body Similarly by tw1 ting a 
rope t MW eight is attache certain 
n t f energy stored which will 
cause the body, upon release, to rotate until 
tne mn treed ft rors Lhere } 
flow I enereg the rope 
From tl it must be evident that if en- 
ergy be transferred from one point to an- 
| here must exist some vehicle by 
hn eyed Either tl energy 
‘ es t goes from in connection with 
the mM tte? \\ th } ic] it > associ ted, as 
n the case of the bullets, or else the energy 
S ) s Y vely propagate thr ugh 
me er existing betwee id the 
It ha g been proven that light t els 
wit! nite velocity d it being accepted 
that a nous body, as such, is tl source 
f some m«¢ nical influence which we call 
oht nd w Ss necessary t vis ) 1 1 
OVE { t the phen nen ot git ire 
1 TK f energy, the « est il es 
S ere and how this energy exists dur- 
g tl te between the instant it leaves 
é I ( body and the instant it reaches 
the observer Thu ght require bout 
cig ’ ' es to re fr 1 the , 
where and | is this energy stored during 
the tr t d by what means or agency 
t transmitted from the sun to 1 
ect action t 1 distance is out of the ( 
tion. We cannot eive of eneres j 
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pearing at the sun and reappearing at the 
earth after an interval of eight minutes 
without having been propagated continu- 
ously in the interval through the interven- 
ing space. 

At present we are acquainted with energy 
only as associated with matter, and matter 
has been defined as a vehicle of energy. 
Consequently two distinct and intelligible 
methods of representing the propagation 
and nature of light were conceived. The 
first, or the Emission or Corpuscular The- 
ory was elaborated by Newton, who as- 
sumed that a luminous body continually 
emits in all directions, extremely small par- 
ticles, or iuminous corspuscles. These 
minute particles are projected from the 
body, and travel through space at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second, carrying with 
them their kinetic energy; that is, their en- 
ergy of motion. This theory accounts at 
once for such general phenomena as the 
rectilinear propagation, and reflection, of 
light; but some of its consequences are in- 
consistent with observed facts. For in- 
stance, it leads to the conclusion that light 
should travel faster in the denser media, 
like glass and water, than in rarer media, 
such as air, while experiment conclusively 
proves the reverse. It further assumes 
that the sensation produced by light is due 
to a mechanical action on the retina, for- 
mally stating that a luminous body emits 
minute particles which by their impacts upon 
the retina cause the sensation of vision. 
Very formidable objections are presented at 
the outset, for corpuscles moving with such 
an immense velocity as 186,000 miles per 
second would have an enormous momentum 
unless their mass be small beyond all con- 
ception. Now an exceedingly large number 
of these particles may be made to act to- 
gether by concentrating them in the focus 
of a convex lens or concave mirror, and the 
resultant effect of their impulses might be 
reasonably expected to become visible in 
this case. This apparently simple test of the 
materiality of light was appealed to by 
many philosophers. The effects that they 
thus observed were misinterpreted, being 
due probably to draughts or other extran- 
eous causes rather than to the increase of 
light, and it is now universally admitted 
that no effect of the impulse of light has 
ever been perceived. 

Another difficulty was that the emissive 
force necessary to project material particles 
with the velocity of light is calculated to be 
over a million of million times greater than 
the force of gravity at the earth’s surface, 
and it has been shown that a fixed star of 
250 times the diameter as that of our sun, 
has at least sufficient attraction to destroy 
the whole momentum of the emitted par- 
ticles, 

Experiment readily shows that light is 
reflected and refracted at the same time by, 
for instance, a slab of polished glass. Ac- 
cording to the emission theory each lumin- 
ous molecule or particle travels in a right 
line through a homogeneous isotropic me- 
dium, but as soon as the particle comes 
within a certain very small distance from 
the surface it begins to experience the re- 
pulsive or reflecting action of that surface 





To deduce the law of refraction from a 
rare to a denser medium it is assumed that 
when the luminous particle comes within a 
very small limiting distance of the surface 
of the denser medium it begins to be at- 
tracted toward the surface, so that it is at- 
tracted from its original course toward the 
normal or the perpendicular. Thus, if the 
luminous particle is more strongly attracted 
by the denser medium it follows that light 
would travel faster in a denser than in a 
rarer medium. Here a crisis is reached in 
the emission theory, because it has been 
demonstrated beyond doubt by direct ex- 
periments on light’s velocity that it travels 
faster in a rare medium like air than in a 
dense medium like glass. On the other 
hand the prima facie evidence in favor of 
the emission is extensive, for it accounts 
readily for the rectilinear propagation of 
light, for shadows, and for the aberration 
of light, however, it is untenable, and has 
long since given way to the Undulatory or 
Wave Theory, which follows. 

The true founder of the wave theory is 
undoubtedly Huygens, who in 1678 first 
stated it in defienite form, explaining re- 
flection and refraction on the supposition 
that light is due to wave motion in the 
ether. Failing to account satisfactorily for 
the rectilinear propagation of light on the 
theory of shadows, to which the corpuscu- 
lar theory lent itself so easily, the wave the- 
ory fell into disrepute. Fresnel was the 
first to account for the various phenomena 
and as it was the phenomenon of polariza- 
tion of light that led to the final abandon- 
ment of the wave theory by Newton, one 
can see the value of Fresnel’s discoveries. 

The undulatory theory of light, now uni- 
versally accepted, asserts that the sensation 
of light is due to a mechanical action upon 
the extension of the optic nerve, forming 
the sensitive surface of the retina and as- 
signs this action to a disturbance propagated 
from its source by a wave-motion in the 
universal medium called the ether, This 
process of radiation is clearly a process of 
transference of energy through the ether; 
and this transfer is accomplished by periodic 
disturbances in the medium which follow 
the laws of wave-motion. That a luminifer- 
ous ether exists must be assumed before one 
step can be taken toward the treatment of 
this subject, for the transmission of light is 
the transmission of energy; and a medium 
of transmission must exist to hold this en- 
ergy during the time of transmission. Ac- 
cording to the wave theory, a luminous 
body is the center or source of a disturb- 
ance in the ether, which propagates it in 
waves through space. They travel with the 
velocity of light, and entering the eye ex- 
cite the sense of vision, The following 
argues strongly in favor of the probability 
of an ether existing. Light exists—that 
cannot be denied, but the question arises, 
Is light a substance, as the corpuscular 
theory holds forth, or, according to the 
undulatory theory, is it the result of cer- 
tain vibratory sensations? If it be not a 
substance, we have no other way of ac- 
counting for it than by deeming it the re- 
sult of certain vibratory movements, and 
the instant we admit the existence of vibra- 
tions we are forced to assume that some 
medium exists capable of transmitting 
these vibrations, not only through space, 





but through solid bodies as well. There- 
fore, if light be proven to be not a sub- 
stance, the corpuscular theory must give 
way to the undulatory theory and its ac- 
companying ether. 

That light is not a material substance can 
be proven from the phenomenon of inter- 
ference, wherein a beam of light from a sin- 
gle source is divided into two parts by a 
Nicol prism, and these, after traveling by 
different paths, are made to reunite and fall 
upon a screen; if either half of the beam 
be stopped, the other half falls upon the 
screen and illuminates it, but if both parts 
be permitted to fall upon the screen, cer- 
tain parts of the heretofore illuminated area 
become dark, demonstrating that each por- 
tion of the light destroyed the other. It 
cannot be allowed that two substances or 
bodies when put together can annihilate 
each other; they must of necessity add to 
each other; therefore, light cannot be a 
substance. Further proof lies in the fol- 
lowing: We know that light travels 
through space, but we know, too, that the 
air is not the medium by which the light is 
propagated, because, in the first place, air is 
not capable of transmitting transverse vi- 
brations, and, secondly, the normal vibra- 
tions that air does transmit travel about one 
million times slower than light; or even 
considering such a medium as glass, which 
does transmit transverse vibrations, we find 
that the velocity of the transmissions is 
still hundreds of thousands times slower 
than that with which light is transmitted 
through it. From this we are again forced 
to conclude that the medium through which 
light is propagated is something distinct 
from the transparent media known to us; 
and that it surely interpenetrates all trans- 
parent substances, and probably exists in 
opaque substances as well. 

One point, however, must not be over- 
looked. If there be an especial ether for 
the transmission of light, and if it exist 
everywhere, inside as well as outside of 
solid transparent bodies, should not light 
travel with a fixed velocity through all 
transparent media? At first glance this 
takes the form of a severe obstacle, but is, 
in reality, easily disposed of, all that is re- 
quired being to assume that the media them- 
selves take part in the transmissions; that 
their particles are vibrating as well as those 
of the ether, and that the ether in the sub- 
stance is more or less loosely connected 
with these particles. If one note how flint 
glass, which is the more dense, transmits 
light more slowly than does crown glass, 
it is easily believed that the glass in each 
case acts either upon or with the ether 
within it, which favorably accounts for the 
above-mentioned possible discrepancy. 

The phenomenon of refraction is ex- 
plained by the corpuscular theory as being 
the result of the greater attraction an op- 
tically denser medium has for the cor- 
puscles, causing them, upon approaching the 
denser medium, to deviate from their other- 
wise rectilinear paths. Singularly, the ex- 
planation of one of the most common phen- 
omena, that of partial reflection at the boun- 
dary of a transparent medium, offered for- 
midable difficulties to this theory of emis- 
sion: How is an attraction, necessary to ac- 
count for refraction, also to act as a repul- 
sive force on a portion of the corpuscles? 

(To be continued.) 
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Dynamics of the Ocular Muscles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE 


commodation 


intimate relationship between 
ind convergence has 
exploited by nearly every writer on refrac 
tion, and no subject has more frequently been 
used as the text for exhaustive and learned 
discussions by our foremost authorities: 
phases of 


agreed thut 


and, in dealing with the various 
abnormalities all 
should be 
are disassociated by the Maddox rod (or 
otherwise, and directed at infinity), taking 
for granted that the eyes thus relieved of 
he desire for fusion would relax, and allow 
the motor muscles to assume the position of 


muscle have 


investigations made while e} 


Ves 


revealing 
operator to 
The 
fully appreciates 


greatest repose, thereby existing 
imbalances and enabling the 
neutralize these by means of. prisms. 
practitioner of 
misleading the data thus obtained has 
proven itself. As frequently 
stated, those who have kept closely in touch 


optometry 
how 
invariably 


with optometry, could write on indefinitely 
on the apparent vagaries of the motor 
muscles, and the and 
changes in prism formulas supplied for the 
correction of heterophoric conditions in 
which the power of the prism, and particu 
larly the position of its base, performed tl 
most grotesque acrobatics, finally disappear- 


spasmod erratic 


1e 


ing entirely. 

These experiences have led most of our 
analytical operators to lose all faith in the 
efficacy of prisms, and to discard their use 


with the exception of here and there in 
advanced presbyopia to assist convergence 
by a haphazard decentering of the lenses 
However, cases continue to present them 


selves where visual comfort fails to ensue, 
even after exhaustive and corroborative ex- 
aminations have demonstrated 
tive errors have been accurately neutralized 
by lenses prescribed. The student seeking 
truth could not but be perplexed, in view of 
the fact that many of our foremost author 
ities have placed themselves on record in 
support of the statement “that muscle im- 
balances are the result of uncorrected er- 
rors of refraction, the neutralization of 
which will equilibrium.” 

In reading the exhaustive researches of 
that eminent writer, Geo. M. Gould, M. D., 
contained in his “Biographic Clinics,” pub 
lished by Blakistons’ Sons & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as well as various treatises on 
similar other authors, the 
writer was impressed by the significant fact 
emphasized in these contributions, “that 
certain phases of asthenopia were always ac- 


that refrac- 


restore muscle 


subjects by 


centuated when eyes were used continuously 
at “the near point,” abstinence therefrom 
bringing relief.” 

In contemplating the various factors es- 
sential for the accomplishment of binocular 
vision, under most favorable conditions, the 
writer devised means for studying the eyes 
while employed at the near point, which 
led to the construction of an i 
phorometer, which seemed to open a path 
way through the heterophoric wilderness; 
two years have since passed, filled with in- 


objective 








, and, 
while these have sounded the death knell of 
lines of thought have 
which may 


teresting experiments and researches 
the phorometer, new 
thereby 
lead to valuable truths 


suggested themselves 


following 
chapters to those seeking knowledge, hop- 


The writer begs to present the 


ing that they may find therein some incen- 


ve for personal research and thereby con- 


tribute to the advancement of optometry. 


THE HUMAN STEREOSCOP! 


appreciate the delicacy and in- 
ind the various functions 
accomplishment of 


To fully 
tricacy of the ey« 
nvolved in the binocwu- 
lar vision, it will be well to carefully ana- 
lyze this human double camera in so tar as 
the stereoscopic principle is involved. Each 
eve receives reflected rays or waves of light 
I under ob- 
must 


able refractive conditions in 


m objects 


emanating Ir 
servations These o! course, 
meet with favor 
the human eye so that a well defined image 


may be formed upon the retinz, and, were 


the eyes fixed in a stationary position, all 
objects would appear doubled. Our text 
books tell us, that the recti interni, from 
childhood on, are trained to act harmoni 
ously with the focusing functions, so that 


the two eyes will assume that inward angle 
essential to superimpose one image over the 
\ thoughtful consideration of what 


11 
i 


is required of the human eye, will, 


other 
however, 
show that convergence is possibly the most 
simple of the various complex functions in 
volved 

It is 
unknown quantity in anatomy as well as in 


a known fact that perfection is an 
things; therefore, 
of necessity 

We are told that the continuation of the 
fibers constitute the 
form a 


posterior innet 


other imperfections are 


present in the eye 


mass of which optic 


nerve dense network covering the 


wall of the ocular globus 


which in turn is connected with the sys- 
tem of rods and cones forming the human 
called the retina, and that 


receive an intelligent image 


sensitive plate 
in order to 
within that inne 
where 
infinitesimally sma 
formed upon exactly corresponding sections 
of this retina 

If the reader desires to comprehend what 
this really means, let consider that in 
viewing a building containing not only the 
large number of windows, doors, etc., but 
elaborate architectural The 
two images reflected upon the retinz, cov- 
ering thereon possibly an area not exceed- 
ing one-eighth of an inch, which, in order 
that a well defined visual picture be formed, 
must be so perfectly superimposed, one over 
the other, that each little horizontal, verti- 
cal, oblique, or curved line will accurately 
correspond, he can readily understand the 
delicacy of the muscular adjustments in- 
volved, and, where vision is directed upon 
moving objects, 
ingly more difficult 

In speaking of anatomical imperfections, 
it can be readily appreciated that either the 
various factors of the refractive 
even the two retine may not occupy nor- 
mal or exactly corresponding positions, and 
should 
muscles would be called upon to so turn the 


chamber, “the thalamus,” 


1 


usness is born, these 


visual consci 


reflections must be 


him 


detail as well. 


this becomes correspond 


groups or 


any misplacement exist the motor 


eyes up, down, in or out, or by means of 


the obliques, to so rotate them that images 
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superimposed but a condi- 


tion of parallelism will be produced, thus 


imposing on these muscles an excessive de- 
mand which, ultimately, must lead to ex- 
haustion 1 suffering 

A sim{ xperiment will demonstrate the 
effect t al ncorrected astigmatic error 
upon the most sensitive factors of the mo- 
tor muscle group, “the obliques.’ If a plus 
cylinder be held 14 inches from the right 
eve i eft being closed, and the edge of 


1 building observed, it will be found that 





the slightest tatio f the cylinder from 
the verti use that portion of the 
building seen through the lens to tilt or 
le phe 1 eviden tself in 
in eve \ 7m ( detect in 
ol P ngle ¢ esulting in the tilt- 
ing of tl ‘ lage, necessitating a ten- 
sion I t ret r oblique muscles to so 
ro the ¢ i to pr duce i vertical 
position of tl image Savage has ex- 
ploited this interesting phase of muscle im- 
balance, terme ' phoria, in a most ex 
haustive manner, and suggested a system of 
rhythmic exercises, for its correction, but 
hre¢ vears ¢ p< ent effort ilong these 
ine have f ed to be productive of re- 
ilts Che ht that has suggested it- 
elf to many minds engaged in efforts to 


solve these perplexing anomalies, is, t 


possibly in dealing with phorias (meaning 

endencies we may be misled into ac- 
cepti as causes, whereas in reality 
they re t tant effects, the cause be 
ng an I supply, which may 
be eithe exct inadequate 

We e agreed tl i certain harmony ex- 
sts betw he ra-ocular and extrinsic 
muscles, which should be so nicely balanced 
tl whe he eyes are employed in accom- 
plishing vision at the reading distance, the 
requisite adjustments of all muscles in- 


volved may be accomplished by the mini- 


mum expenditure of energy If all refrac- 
tive errors have been fully corrected by 
lenses permitting of a normal and unim- 
peded action of the accommodative func 


to have a means 
not the involun- 
tary action of the extrinsic muscles induced 
by this accommodative effort, resulted in 
extrinsic muscle group 
perfect fusion of the 
an im- 
an unnatural tension 


of determining whether or 


that alignment of the 
essential to produce 
two retina] images, « whether from 
perfect fixation ingle 


on these muscles was imposed, thereby de- 


stroving that ide condition of equipoise 
essential to comfort. This line of investi- 
gation led to the construction of an “objec- 
tive pl mete 

To be ntinued. ) 

Optical Notes and Briefs. 

\ B. Scott, who for about 15 years:has 
een ected w = Peddinghaus, 
Mariet O s left f ( izo, where he 
W t ( t-grat te course n pto- 
metry 

The office of Ernest R. Post, optician, 
Westfield, Mass.. was entered a short time 
ago by burglars. who stole stock valued at 
about $100. The stolen property includes 
three dozen rimless eyeglasses with gold 
and gold filled mountings, one dozen ort- 


ed spectacles, and one dozen glasses with 


double lens 
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[Answers are also solicited from our readers to the questions published on this page.] 


Question No. 1,086—Royal Copper 
Finish.—Kindly inform me how I can pro- 
duce the royal copper finish? B.S, & Co. 

ANSWER :—After the articles have been 
chemically cleaned, dip them in a solution 
composed of 2 drams of sulphite of 
ammonia and 1 oz. of pearl ash to 1 pt. of 
water. Another method is to boil the cop- 
per for 15 minutes in a strong solution of 
tar and water. 

QUESTION No. 1087, — Isochronous 
Spring in Cylinder Watch.—Can the bal- 
ance spring of a cylinder be made isochron- 
ous? : <i 

ANSWER :—There are five escapements, 
which have been in general use at certain 
times. They are the verge, the cylinder, 
the duplex, the lever and the chronometer 
escapement. These five escapements are 
divided into frictional and detached escape- 
ments. The verge escapement is entirely 
frictional, has no free arc and can only be 
kept to steady timekeeping by the use of a 
fusee,. which, together with the verge 
escapement, is almost obsolete. The fusee 
is still used in the ships’ chronometers, but 
very seldom in portable timepieces. One 
property which the cylinder escapement 
possesses, and which adapts it in a high de- 
gree to watches with going barrels, is, that 
its time keeping properties are not affected 
by any change in the motive power, the 
frictional rest of the teeth of the wheel on 
the cylinder exercising a compensating 
power over the extent of the vibrations, 
so that any addition to the motive force is 
attended with additional friction on the cyl- 
inder, while the balance is performing the 
supplementary arcs of vibration, thus re- 
tarding it and compensating for the addi- 
tional force of the impulses. This iso- 
chronising power was what recommended it 
especially to the French, showing them the 
possibility of abandoning the use of the 
fusee. This much will answer your ques- 
tion—and this disposes of the two fric- 
tional escapements, which cannot be con- 
trolled by the isochronism of the balance 
spring. 

Question No. 1088—Oxidizing Brass 
Articles.—Please tell me how to oxidize 
small brass articles? a & 

ANSWER :—Small brass articles are best 
handled in a steel wire or glazed stoneware 
dipping basket. The articles should be 
chemically clean and made out of sheets or 
tubing; then a good dip in benzine will 
suffice, but if articles are cast a regular acid 
dip should be employed. The black effect 
is obtained by dissolving potassium sulphite 
in warm water strong enough to give the 
desired dark shade. The articles are placed 
in the perforated basket and passed 











through the cleaning process, then dipped 
in the oxidizing solution and shaken gently 
to insure a perfect coating. The basket 
should be placed in a warm place for a few 
minutes so it will be nearly dry; then the 
articles should be immersed in lacquer and 
placed on a wire netting to dry. It is best 
to use a wire basket for the lacquering, as 
this will save one the trouble of cleaning 
basket after each operation. Many brass 
articles are coated with black lacquer, thus 
dispensing with the oxidizing solution; 
otherwise the process is the same. 
Question No, 1089.—Monograms on 
Porcelain.—4 customer of mine has a very 
fine porcelain dinner set of ancient make, 
which he purchased at auction, and he de- 
sires to have the old monogram erased, and 
his own substituted. How can it be done? 
H. 7. W. 
ANSWER :—Mix, first in a crystal mortar 
and then between a muller and ground plate 
glass, neutral chloride of platinum with 
rectified essence of lavender, so as to form 
a thin syrup, which is applied with a brush 
in a very thin layer upon the porcelain. 
After drying, heat in a muffle up to dark 
red; this reduces the platinum to the 
metallic state; the platinum then appears 
with a perfect polish. After cooling, pass 
the whole object through aqua-fortis, 
which has no action upon the platinum, but 
which destroys the impurities, which may 
tarnish its surface. Rinse in plenty of 
water, wrap the object with a few turns 
of fine brass wire, having numerous points 
of contact with the platinized places and 
dip into the gold bath. After a few min- 
utes the platinum is covered with gold, 
which has the same adherence and polish. 
Rub the gold with chamois leather, This 
method dispenses with burnishing, which is 
costly and often impracticable in indented 
parts. If the gilding is too red, add to the 
bath a few drops of liquor of silver for 
electro-plating. This method is preferable 
to that of baths with a separate battery; 
the gilding has a bright, instead of a dead 
lustre, and its adherence is greater. 
Question No, 1090.—The Fusee and the 
Going Barrel.—There are even now several 
persons, calling themselves watchmakers, 
who believe in the superiority of the fusee 
over the going barrels, and the question of 
mainsprings in the going barrels seems to 
be a vital question, Please give us your 
views on the subject? T. A. K. 
ANSWER :—The employment of the main- 
spring as a prime mover for watches, al- 
though dating from the 16th century, has 
undergone little or no change in the man- 
ner of its application. Its action is unique. 
There is no other mechanical combination 
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known, wherein a spring is required to 
maintain such sustained and uniform re- 
sistance for so long a period, nor in which 
it is expected to last so long. As the man- 
ner in which the power is given out from 
the spring is second in importance only to 
the controlling and regulating of the vibra- 
tions of the balance by the balance spring, 
the action of the mainspring requires, and 


has received consideration from  watch- 
makers, especially those of France and 
Switzerland. In England also, when 


watches were made with verge escapements, 
the adjustment of the mainspring was con- 
sidered of paramount importance, as the 
time of the watch varied so much with that 
escapement with the least irregularity in the 
motive force. But when the lever became 
universal, the English watchmaker troubled 
himself very little about adjusting the main- 
spring. When the number of revolutions 
which the great wheel make was 
determined, every one concerned knew the 
form of fusee that would give an approxi- 
mate adjustment with the aid of the barrel 
ratchet, and there never was any question 
or discussion as to the best manner of at- 
taching the spring to the barrel. Every fin- 
isher knew how to hook in a spring in the 
best possible manner, that is, a square hook 
on the spring fitting a corresponding hole 
in the edge of the barrel In common 
watches these hooks were frequently made 
too large, which necessitated the making of 
a large hole in the barrel, thus weakening it 
very much at that part. As these watches 
were gilded for show and made soft, so as 
to get a surface on the gilding, if a strong 
spring broke in such a barrel, it would bulge 
it out at the weakest part, when either a 
new cover would have to be made or the 
old one hammered out. This weakening of 
the barrel has been urged as a reason for 
adopting the foreign method of attaching 
the spring to the barrel by means of a pin 
in the side of the barrel and a hole in 
the spring. The advocates of this method 
either confuse or misunderstand the differ- 
ent actions of a spring in a barrel, where 
any adjustment of its strength is sought, 
in the mode of its attachment to the barrel 
and one actuating a train through a fusee. 
The foregoing answer to your question is 
given from an English point of view, but 
while a restoration of the fusee would be an 
absurdity in watches intended for daily use, 
such, for example, as are supplied at the 
present day by ovr own factories which 
make such excellent timekeepers, it would 
be futile to suggest the abandonment of the 
fusee to a maker of the very best adjusted 
watches or to the maker of ship chronom- 
eters. And while the abandonment of the 
fusee is so general, a thorough understand- 
ing of the advantages of a fusee in a port- 
able timepiece would be well worth an ex- 
haustive discussion. 


was to 





QveEsTION No. 1091.—Horology.—What is 

the technical definition of horology? 
A. W. 

ANSWER :—Horology is the science which 
treats of the divisions and measurements of 
time by means of clocks, watches, sun dials 
and other devices. Horology is both a 
science and an art. It is a compound of 
exact and experimental science and claims 
a part of applied mechanics. It is the fruit 
of inventive talent and embodies the 
appliance of a well-informed mind. 
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PLATINUM SEAMLESS TUBING. 
PLATINUM POLISHING PASTE. 








Assayers and Refiners. 


BELAIS & COHN, {3 Dutch Street, New York. 
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New York Office 
REGNELL, BIGNEY & CO., Attleboro, Mass. WM. A. McCREA 
M ” j San Francisco Office 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS FRED L. LEZINSKY | 
Chaste and Pure. What?’ Only this: Hearts’ Desire. Chicago Oftice 
Maidens sigh for it. Children cry for it. H. P. CUTTER 
Men have died for it. Regnell, Bigney & Co. have the die for it. Montreal Office +i 
— A word to the wise is sufficient. Samples. We have others GEO. H. EVANS rT q 
TRADE-MARK too. Good ones, quick selling, reliable goods. New and reliable Middle West 74a 


designs continually being added to our extensive lines. GEO, A. SCHAEFER 
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R., W., BISHOP, ENCRAVING 


908 C Street N.W., Washington, D.C ; : ha 
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Jewelers’ Supplies, and thimbles for practice for only FIVE DOLLARS. : 

Etc. Prospectus with testimonials and phot 3 of w done by tished pupiis sent on i 
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Established 1850. request | . 

J.&H.BERGE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING, 30 E. i4th St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. i. 
os ret Street, , Shop instruction under practical engravers ” Anan nes 
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NEW YORK: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. 509 RACE ST. 151 WABASH AVE. 


DAN I. MURRAY, 


America’s Leading Art and Jewelry 
AUCTIONEER 


So 


at present closing out the finest diamond stock ever offered at public auction, the stock 
of OLIVER & DAVIS, No. 3a Maiden Lane, New York. This house has been estab 
lished 52 years in its present location, and carries only fine goods. I invite the jewelers 
in this part of the country to call and hear me talk. I sell daily from 1 Pp. M. to6P. M 
If you want a sale for the first of the year, write me at once. I have the highest recom 
mendations from both the trade and press of any jewelry auctioneer in the world 
Same address will find me " 


I now have in my employ a first class Auctioneer to assist me in all large sales 
He will help me without extra cost to the jeweler; or on short notice 1 can send this 
man to sales outside of New York. I can recommend him as a gentleman and first 
class salesman, 
NEW YORK: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
3 MAIDEN LANE. 509 RACE ST. 161 WABASH AVE. 
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SNWHIS HOUSE veritably is a ‘‘ home of the Arts.’’ Here are 


displayed the rich achievements of creative genius. 





Here the tints of the rainbow and the glories of the 
sunrise are rivalled in superb Electric Lamps and Figures. 

Here the life of the world—its heroism, tragedy, comedy, types 
of humanity, beasts of the jungle—are embodied in notable Bronzes, 
perfect in pose, instinct with life and action. 

Here one recalls the palmy days of classic Greece, when contem- 
plating the works of the sculptors, chaste Statuary wrought in the 
finest marble from Italian quarries. 

Here the prettiest conceits of Fancy, richest and daintiest play of 
colors, deftest touches of the artist’s brush, are embodied in Decorated 
Porcelains of many forms. 

Here the acme of advance and excellence in their respective lines 
stands revealed in Ceramics and Art Glassware. 

Hints—merely hints— these are, of the rich profusion of Artistic 
Wares offered for the delectation and profit of the Trade. 





Ferdinand Bing @ Co.'s Successors. 


Special Wares for the Art Department of Jewelers. 
10 Washington Place, New York 













Massive Example of the Modern 
Glass Cutter’s Art. 


atl people who visit the cut glass 
department of Tiffany & Co.’s build- 
ing, New York, pause in admiration before 
the vast cut glass 
bowl which stands 
in the center of one 
of the tables, and is 
announced as_ the 
largest object of its 
class in the world. 
This colossal speci- 
men of the cut-glass 
art was made to the 
company’s _ special 
order as the crown- 
ing triumph in the 
collection of glass 
ware which it will 
exhibit at the open- 
ing of its new build- 


ing at Fifth Ave. 
and 37th St., New 


York. Pending the 
completion of that 
building, which has 
been somewhat de- 
layed by the com- 
mon vicissitudes of 
building operations, 
the bowl is kept in 
the Union Square 
store. It is valued 
at $3,000. 

Words fail to ex- 
press fully the ex- 
traordinary charac- 
ter of this achieve- 
ment, for to com- 
prehend it one must 
study this bowl in 
comparison with 
others which for- 
merly seemed large, 
but are dwarfed by 
the presence of the 


giant. The bowl, 
when on the 
iron, weighed 130 


pounds; when it was 
rimmed for the 
cutter, 115 pounds; 
when completed, 96 




















‘Devoted to Art Pottery, China, Marbles, Bronzes, Cut 
and Decorated Glass Ware, Bric-a-Brac, Lamps, Art 
\Metal Wares, Fancy Goods and Kindred Lines. 





and pede stal ov? 
base, 20 inches 

lhe blank was 
Glass Works, 


special machinery 


in Somerville, 


own at the Union 
Mass., where 


ind fittings were made 


in order to handle the extraordinary mass 


of glass There was 


THE LARGEST CUT GLASS P 


pounds The base 

weighed, on the iron, 65 pounds, and 

when finished, 50 pounds, so that bowl | heat the bowl 

and stand now have a combined weight of | callipers and blocks 


) 


146 pounds. The diameter is 27 
height of bowl 


inches; 


circumference, 85 inches; 


fashioned for this vr 


For three hours the 


The ble »W pipes, 


a pot made for this 


UNCH BOWL OF THE AG 


| work, and a new glory hole in which to 


flatteners, 


were all especially 


idertaking 


big mass of molten 


ther 

pipe 
ume 
] 

Cai, W 

} 

to en 





round, first one and 


nother man holding the long blow- 
while the | bowl gradually as- 
lt proportions, symmetri- 
thout a blemish, and of surpassing 
( \ll other work was suspended, 


ible the men to see the production of 


the most notable 


product in their ex 
perience 

After a week in 
the kiln, for tem 
pering, the blank 


was packed with 


much care, and was 
lyn, N. Y., where 
John S. Earl took 
charge of the cut- 
ting He designed 
a rich pattern, 
which he called the 
liffany, and which 
was completed in 
210 days by two ex- 
perts and a helper 
\ system of blocks 
and pulleys bal 
anced the bow! over 
the cutter’s 
because the heavy 


blank could scarce- 


wheel, 


ly be held by hand 
in the usual man- 
ner. 


The glass is about 
an inch in thick- 
ness, and the cut 
about % of an inch 
The cutters were 
eminently 
ful in executing the 


success- 


design entrusted to 
them, so that the 
completed bowl is a 
masterpiece in carv 
ing as well as in 


i7e 
s e. 


Attractive casesof 


pierced sily er are 
made t commo- 
date i of table 
sa é | ( tti¢ + 

yped it the 


er rhe ky wishbone” serves as 

1 design f ste g silver sugar tongs in 

plain finisl A little silver n ird pot, on 
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Hardened Glass and Crystal Ware. 


_ interesting details as to hardened 
glass and crystal are contained in a 
new report on the industry recently made 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
by James C. McNally, U. S. Consul at 
Liege, Belgium. He says: 


b 


“A report from this consulate on the sa 
ject of hardened glass and crystal ware 
seems to have attracted much attention 
Newspapers and magazines in Europe and 
the United States have emphasized the im 
portance of this ware as a household requi- 
site, and this consulate and the firm manu- 
facturing the ware have been overwhelmed 
with correspondence concerning it. This 
is all the more surprising when it it con- 
sidered that the manufacture of the ware is 

















FRONT VIEW QUEEN’S JUBILEE VASE. 


not of recent origin, but has gone on for 
twenty-five years. The term “unbreakable” 
applied.to this ware is an exaggeration. To 
make unbreakable glassware would be a 
rare accomplishment, but it can be justly 
said that this ware is remarkable for its 
power of resistance. The commercial in- 
significance of this commendable article is 
attributed to the rather high cost of manu- 
facture. 

“The inventor of the hardening process, 
A. de la Bastie, was a native of France. 
Of the many French firms that entered 
upon the manufacture of the ware none 
found it profitable, so that to-day it 1s 
hardly known in the country of its origin. 
Their failure is thought to be due to the 
attempt to manufacture various articles the 
expense of which precluded a ready return. 





lhe fact is that only a few articles of com- 
ial value can be made. 

When the process had reached the pres 

t state of perfection, the inventor trans 
‘rred his rights for a fixed royalty to a 
certain manufacturer in each of several 
countries, who was to have the monopoly 
of manufacture. In due time certain arti 
cles appeared in the local markets, but th 
sale never reached expectations Of all 
concerns to which the inventor’s rights were 
extended only one remains, the Sociéte 
Anonyme des Cristalleries du Val-St.-Lam 
bert, of Liege, Belgium. This company has 
a universal reputation, and sends its prod 
ucts throughout the world, the United 
States being one of its lucrative fields. It 
employs 5,000 men, thoroughly experienced 
in the manufacture of cut glass and table 
ware. Its productions are of the finest 
quality, thanks to the personnel of the tech 
nical departments, including a number of 
workmen specially trained in the work of 
hardening glass and giving to it the great- 
est possible resistance which may be ex- 
pected from 


a product which, after all, is 
glass. 

“Agatine dishes (agatine is the technical 
term for the ware) are obtained by the su- 
perposition of layers of opal glass and 
clear crystal. The product is magnificent 
in appearance and of astonishing resisting 
power. Hardened glass presents such dif 
ficulties of manufacture that only simple 
objects can be produced with such economy 
that the price is not an obstacle to their 
sale. The consequence is that, with the 
exception of a few unimportant specialties, 
only two articles are manufactured at th 
present time. These are dishes of agatine 
and tumblers of hardened glass. The 
writer has seen plates of this agatine war: 
hurled from one end of a large storeroom 
to the other, over a cement floor, without 
damage. This experiment was repeated sev 
eral times without the slightest indication of 
cracking or chipping. But the article which, 
on account of its form, is the most con- 
venient to manufacture, and which has no 
rival in its power of resistance, is the 
tumbler, in all its forms and shapes, as used 
daily by millions of persons in cafés, hotels 
and barrooms. It should appeal to the pro 
prietors of these places, inasmuch as it is 
proof against the carelessness of waiters 
and dishwashers. Even precautions against 
breakage hinder quick services. Such ware 
is not usually found in these places because 
a cheaper article reduces the expense of 
installation. A buffet fitted up with hard- 
ened crystal tumblers is almost immune 
from the usual expensive “wear and tear” 
of its glassware. The tumblers can _ be 
thrown from a table or dropped by a waiter 
with but a remote possibility of breaking 

“It is surprising to ‘note how little this 
hardened crystal ware is used. The cause 
is either the ignorance of the public as to 
its existence, or the idea of the merchant 
that selling it would reduce the amount of 
his glassware sales. 


There is an implied warranty that 
goods sold to be delivered, bought for the 
purpose of resale, are merchantable and rea- 
sonably fit for the purpose of trade for 
which they were purchased. (80 S. W. Rep 


532.) 


Che Queen's Jubi ce Vase. 
’W* HE Queen’s Jubilee Vase is one of t 


masterpieces by M. L. Solon. It w 
presented to Queen Victoria in 1887, 


Minton & Co., and is one of the mucl 
treasured ‘“‘gems of ceramics” at Bucking 
ham Palace. 

In the center of the vase, on a pedest 
ornamented with ships’ bows, stands 1 
bust of Queen Victoria [wo allegori 
figures of Peace and War are seated by t 
sides; at their feet two little genii unr 
the scroll on which is inscribed the 5 
years of Her Majesty’s reign. The chi 


events that English history has record 
during that period are represented by 
legorical figures. On the left, the achiev 

















REVERSE QUEEN’S JUBILEE VASE. 


ments of Peace; on the right, the glories 
of War. On the reverse, a monument, half 
veiled by draperies and cypress wreaths, 
bears the medallion of the late Prince A 
bert. 


The China and Glass Trade in Egypt. 


HERE has been some talk of starting 
a faience factory in Egypt, | 

the present nothing has been done. 

to now the china trade has been entirely 

German and British hands. Porcelain good 


ut up 


are generally in demand 

The German manufacturers have of late 
been fighting very hard to monopolize th 
glass business, and have succeeded to 
certain extent so far as glass articles art 
concerned, but the window-glass trade 
still, as before, in Belgian hands 
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China, Glass and 


Bric-a- Brac for Import 











{ Jewelers, especially those catering to the best trade, 
should not fail to inspect our assortment. We have 
carefully studied the wants of the Jewelry Trade and 


our collection is complete in every respect. 


{ We can show you Fine Plates, Fancy Dishes, Com- 
ports, Cups and Saucers, etc., from OUR LIMOGES 
FACTORY, which received THE HIGHEST 
AWARD (THE GRAND PRIZE) AT ST. 
LOUIS, 1904. 


@ The Latest Novelties and Specialties from OUR 
ALTROHLAU (CARLSBAD) FACTORY. 


q Fancy and Table GLASSWARE, richly decorated, 
plain and cut. Also ORNAMENTAL POTTERY 
and BRIC-A-BRAC from the best makers. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE AN EARLY CALL. 











Charles Ahrenfeldt & Son. 


50-52-54 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


PARIS. LIMOGES. CARLSBAD LEIPZIG LONDON 
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#4 De Feuresque 1 
Arrt Ware, Underglaze | 


HIS IS A NEW WARE. Itis as notable as it is new. Of rare delicacy and beauty, 

the designs appeal to the connoisseur and to the jeweler who would have his stock 

include appropriate art wares. [he conceptions are those of a noted artist, and 
are a genuine artistic achievement. 


of terms to say they are at once SOFT and yet BRILLIANT. These colors range 
§ in special shades from blue to yellow, including grey green, a reseda green, a delicate 
grey, a greyish pink, and a brown of peculiar richness. Ornamentation blends with shape. = J 


$ £.€& OUR EXHIBIT 


PORCELAINES GC DA New York 99 BARCLAY STREET 


jer my LIMOCES-NEW YORK 


GDA 


a —— 
7 ATTENTION-INVITED-TO-OUR-CENERAITL-LINE 5 


Se pernpomasictrinnprmasnctances | 


4 
HE EXQUISITE GOLORS are due to the underglaze process. It is no contradiction 
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English and Irish Geramics. 


HUESTED LONG, 
valuable, al- 
conserva- 


BY ADELAIDE R. 
HE most 


though 


important and 
perhaps somewnat 
f porcelains and pottery in 
the world are those of England. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the conservatism of 
England has been well shown in her hard 


tive examples « 


porcelain production, it is a fact that her 
previous work in other materials not only 
rivalled but excelled the majority of other 
itions. Many of the oldest designs in this 
ware were direct copies of the Chinese, to 
which nation all Ceramists owe their first 
conceptions of porcelain manipulation, in- 
cluding the old German designs. It is for 
this reason that many old English pieces 
are so exceedingly hard to judge, even when 
expert authority is called upon. 

The most ancient ware made in England 
was the Roman red ware, which is said t 
date back to 40 A, D., after which come: 
the Anglo-Saxon period followed 
13th and 14th century productions in 
tiles and a product in 
stoneware consisting of jugs, 
Somewhere in the 16th and 17 
when Dutch workmen were imported to 
England, we find the Lambeth Delft. From 
Lambeth an imitation spread to Bristol, 
Liverpool, and Staffordshire, but absolutely 
none could begin to equal the original beau- 
tiful Delft. Others equally unimportant are 
the Wrotham and Staffordshire slip, Ful- 
ham, Dwights and others. 

In the latter part of the 17th century we 
pass on to the Elers brothers in Stafford- 
shire, who made a great mark in the pot- 
tery records of their times by the intro- 
duction of the salt-glazed ware, many times 
erroneously conceded to the Elizabethan pe- 
riod; and many jugs mounted in silver and 
pewter used in that period have been proved 
to be absolutely of German origin. These 
brothers, John Philip and David, came from 
a noble Saxon family, refinement of birth 
being well shown in the delicacy of their 
work. At about 1710 they were supposed to 
have left Staffordshire and to have become 
interested in the glass manufactury estab- 
lished by Venetians at Chelsea under the 
direction of the Duke of Buckingham, after 
which, with the aid of Lady Barrington, 
they established a glass and china shop in 
Dublin which proved prosperous. The pro- 
ductions in their ware were mostly small 
pieces, cups and saucers, sugar 
dishes, cream jugs, etc. 

Next in rotation came Whieldon ware in 
table pieces often found in the black and 
mottled glazes. In his plates with fruit and 
vegetable designs, such as cauliflowers, pine- 
apples, melons, etc., we find beautiful deep 
soft glazes. His double perforation tea-pots 
after Oriental designs are considered very 
fine. It was this same Thomas Whieldon 
who recognized the ability of Josiah Wedg- 
sufficiently to part- 
nership with him, in which they made rapid 
strides in the perfection of both body and 
glaze Later Whieldon retired quite 
wealthy. 


DY he 


green-glazed 
mugs, etc 
th centuries, 


such as 


wood enter into a 


CHELSEA. 

The famous “Old Chelsea” to which we 
now come, is, we might say, the oldest Eng- 
lish ware, but the age of the pottery and 
its founder are lost in obscurity. Which 


THE 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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fact one will find as to the majority of Old 
‘nglish wares Authentic and we believe 
accepted by I st 1uthorities, 1S the SOK 
fact that the eariest dated pieces are Ol 
lest 


* ] h > he! ‘ 1 f > he ] 
1745, and these are believed to be the ol 


English pieces known. But there has been 


much confusion between the Chelsea and 


the Bow china of same dates, because the 
Chelsea ware f llowed the same practis¢ of 
using bone china for a body. George lL. 
was so intereste in the success of Chels« 

that he imported molds, materials and 
workmen from Saxony to compete with 
pevres The Mazarine and turquoise blues, 
pea-green and crimson are the most cele 


brated colors and were pI duced in vase 


snuff-boxes and table services in the later 
periods, with decorations heavily loaded on 
gold. 

\mong the oldest ( 
yineapples, oranges, lemons, apples, cauli 
lowers, cabbages, artichokes, etc.; also 
sheep, cows, dogs, hens, ducks, etc 


helsea we find me 
I 
f 


. and an 
anchor in relief in a raised oval is the ear- 
liest mark of Chelsea. Later the anchor 
was penciled in red, purple, or gold. The 
rapidity of the rise of Derby caused the 
sale of these works about 1770 to William 
Duesbury. 
DERBY. 

As to the commencement of these works 
we know likewise little, with perhaps the 
exception of Worcester. It was after Will- 
iam Duesbury purchased the Chelsea works 
that Derby became famous. The decora- 
tions in this ware are usually simple and 
not overloaded with gold—a very unpardon- 
able but not uncommon fault among the 
first wares. They are perfect and the saf- 
est to buy by those who are not judges is 
the old Derby, as great care was then taken 
to preserve a high standard of excellence 
by not allowing imperfect pieces to go out 
for sale. But in later days when the firms 
changed hands from time to time, especially 
in 1815, when Robert Bloor leased the 
works, upon payment having to be made, the 
accumulated imperfect stock was sold to 
raise money. The downfall from fame be 
gan then. 

Conventional] designs in leaves and flow- 
ers having deep blue borders with gold leaf- 
age, are among the old wares. 

About 1880 a great revival of old Derby 
was attempted. And in 1891 the Duke of 
Devonshire assisted by procuring the priv- 
ilege of adding “Royal” to the stamp of 
the firm, which seems sometimes to make 
success assured—like the word “Imported” 
in America. At present the product of the 
factory seems to be on a high standard. A 
chalice of eggshell china recently produced 
standing 10 height 
five ounces, and shows wonderful delicacy 
of workmanship 


inches in 


weighs but 


WORCESTER, 

After Derby comes Worcester, founded 
in 1751, which date is said to be authentic 
Like other wares, the early productions 
were copied from Oriental models. The 
wonderful advance known as the transfer 
printing process is claimed to be of Wor- 
cester invention. The earliest works in this 
method are considered the best and are real 
ly artistic 

The copies of blue and white Nankin are 
the earliest Worcester, printed under the 
glaze. Also at this time were black, laven- 
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( d red over gla “ which 
wi é en The s printing 
“ t Det or 
holder named Holdship, who became bank- 
rupt. 

Ab (64 y Che v <n can 
to We t Ww é issistance 
to Worceste yut was the stance 
which ( tan l iWé-Ge-Trol 
irds of | ige appeared, rich 
ind be I Vase n these Styit 
to-day ‘ t I S300 t ut $5 v 
apiece 

These worl became “Roy when 
George III. and the three princesses vis 
ed the fact [They gave some orders 
nd also the permission to claim the title 
f “Manufacturers to their Majesties,” and 

e former Worcester works became the 
Royal Worcester works and have remained 
he same ever sinc¢ In the later Worces- 
er ware, however, we do not find such 
eauty of decoration, it becoming too heavy 

gilded, as well as heavy in design, losing 
thereby gracefulness and delicacy. 

After many changes of partners, Mr. R. 
W. Binns became connected with the firm, 
being also Art Director in 1852. He was in 
ictive management until 1897, when he re- 
ired though still remaining upon the board 

There have been many different bodies 
used in this ware. The Tonquin first, the 
Regent about 1812, and ivory porcelain 
about 1850. It was in or about 1854 that 
Mr. Binns was able to show some of Bott’s 
enamels, which were wonderful pieces of 
work and to-day worth many times their 
original cost. Some services were made in 
this kind of work for the sum of $20,000. 
Mr. Binns also introduced an ivory porce- 
lain which was excellent for any use. 

The jeweled work in Worcester is con 
sidered even superior to that of Sevres, be 
cause it is a very part of the piece of ware 
itself, and not set on in places for that pur- 
pose, as at Sevres 

The greatest hardship with which this 
ware has had to contend is the numberless 
clever imitations, and in this way the ivory 
ware was simply forced out of the market. 

As before explained the study of the 
marks should be carefully followed by all 
dealers in order to distinguish the old fromy 
the new 

CAUGHLEY 

4 fact worthy of note in regard to these 
works is that the famous Willow pattern 
was made here by Thomas Minton and fol- 
lowed by the also well known blue dragon. 
These works did not come into lasting 
prominence for the reason that after a run 
of some 40 years they were purchased by 
Mr. Rose f Coalport, directly across the 
river 

LOWESTOFT 

Ot a vares which can cause dispute, dis- 
cussions ind dissatisfaction as a conse- 
quence, t the ware. Having no marks 


In any period of their manufacture it is an 


ibsolute impossibility for the expert Cera- 
mist to know whether he is judging correct- 
ly Some authorities have even declared 
that no china was ever made there! How- 


ever, the best authorities do not agree to 


Of the real Lowestoft there are 


few exX- 
sting examples, which are believed authen- 
tic. There are many Oriental porcelains 
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decorated almost anywhere called Lowe- 
stoft, and which, having no mark, are prob- 
ably anything but that, and the knowledge 
of each collector can only satisfy himself. 
The Lowestoft works were closed in 1803 
or 1804, 

WEDGWOOD, 

This name alone, even to those little ac- 
quainted with the merits. or demerits of 
ceramics, indicates a certain degree of ex- 
cellence and greatness. Notwithstanding 
the opinion that there is much over- 
rating of Wedgwood ware, the fact still 
remains that the production of this ware 
and the success of Josiah Wedgwood had its 
own great effect upon the people and times. 

Whieldon, whom we have mentioned, had 
perfected to a high degree this beautiful 
salt-glazed stoneware, and by him and 
others like Booth and Astbury, it is but 
fair to say that it had been carried to such 
a degree of excellence up to this time, that 
it made its further perfection much less dif- 
ficult. 

Wedgwood’s ancestors having been also 
potters gave to him keen natural instincts 
in this direction. Having with this the 
good sense to begin at the beginning, and 
to learn all detaills thoroughly, he madc 
most rapid progress, 

Like many others of great talent, he was 
stricken with a great illness while young, 
from which he never fully recovered; it 
left him somewhat frail and delicate, one 
knee being so painfully affected that it was 
necessary for him to have it raised upon 
a bench when sitting. This condition neces- 
sitated so much physical quiet, that it gave 
him opportunity for much mental study and 
his experiments produced wonderful 
achievements. When of age he received his 
father’s legacy of £20 or $100. With 
this he entered into partnership with 


others who supplied the necessary capital. 


From time to time the partners changed 
and the discouragements were many, both 
in the firm and in the shops among the 
workmen. That intense perseverance and 
patience will accomplish almost anything is 
beautifully illustrated in the case of Wedg- 
wood. . 

Jasper ware was his great triumph. Its 
basaltes excelled those of Greece and the 
colors were beautifully soft and delicate. 
He produced also what was called an Egyp- 
tian black ware in seals, plaques, life-size 
busts, medalions, lamps and vases. 

In cameo work his models were from 
casts of antique Roman and Greek gems 
and later from the originals also, 

Flaxman made portraits and plaques of 
classic subjects and his work greatly en- 
hanced the fame of the Wedgwood works. 
One of his best known pieces has 
realized 700 guineas, one of the highest 
prices paid for a Wedgwood in modern 
times. Wedgwood’s masterpiece in this 
ware is considered the copying of the Port- 
land Vase now in the British Museum. Of 
this there have been numberless copies, but 
of Wedgwood’s production there were but 
50 copies at a subscription of 50 guineas 
each. 

His famous queensware service for the 
Empress of Russia—Catherine II.—con- 
sumed eight years and contained fully 
1,200 views of English life and scenery. 
It is greatly valued by the Russian Royal 
family. 
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Coaurorr. 

In this ware we find only China, but many 
beautiful examples. In 1820 Mr. Rose, as 
director, received a gold medal awarded for 
his improvement in the manufacture of a 
glaze without lead. 

Coalport vases are exceptionally well 
modelled, having rich and elegant grounds 
with gold decoration, and those of to-day 
keep up as good a name as formerly. 
Rose-du-Barry and Sardinian green are 
found in splendid examples. 

MINTON. 

There is no more beautiful ware found 
in all England than some specimens of the 
plant established by Thomas Minton. Min- 
ton tiles are famous all over the world, and 
it was a most skillful accomplishment to 
bring out in these the beautiful colors of 
the Middle Ages. 

For 15 years Minton was the only manu- 
facturer of majolica in England; in 1851 
some specimens of this ware having come 
under notice. In 1854 some beautiful pro- 
ductions known as Parian ware were made, 
among which those of the sculptor Car- 
riere Belleuse are the most beautiful. 

Here it was that such celebrated artists 
as Boullemier, the painter of figures and 
cupids, executed some wonderful concep 
tions. Mussill, the great bird and flower 
underglaze painter, also did great work, 
as also Solon, of pate-sur-pate fame, and 
many others, whose names should be much 
sought for among connoisseurs. The Solon 
vases are great favorites with the major- 
ity of Americans, and we have seen many 
beautiful specimens imported, for which 
fabulous sums were paid. 

DOouULTON. 

Different, and yet as beautiful as the best, 
we find specimens of the above. Estab- 
lished as a stoneware factory in 1818, these 
works have proved a wonderful success. 
Sir Henry Doulton constructed the first 
wheel to be driven by steam for pottery. 
In 1878 he was awarded the Medal of the 
Institute of Arts and created Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

For beauty in form and coloring, soft 
glaze and well adapted design the Doulton 
vases excel. The brilliancy of coloring in 
some of the rural subjects, as well as ani- 
mals and landscapes, are wonderful. No 
less is this the fact in the gorgeous floral 
designs. Especially difficult in roses, Doul- 
ton is far-famed for this ware. In this 
line we see no imitation of antique type, 
but an original study of idealized realism. 
which means a deep study of drawing and 
painting in combination with great scien- 
tific knowledge of successful pottery work. 

The Doulton “Carrara” ware is a stone- 
ware resembling the texture of marble and 
like the “Silicon” ware, “Marqueterie” 
ware, Lambeth faience are among Sir 
Henry’s wonderful creations. 

CAULDON 

These works, established by Ridgways, 
are well known and famous. The beautiful 
flow blue used here is exceptional; and 
everything in shape and decoration, from 
earthenware to the most delicate china, may 
be found in this work. Their exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair was most noteworthy. 

Sieffert is one of their best figure paint- 
ers; and Berbeck in landscapes and the 


natural treatment of flowers is always 
adopted. 
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COPELAND. 

One of the great distinctions in this war: 
is the wonderful accomplishment, effecte: 
about 1868, when they undertook the enor 
mous contract of lining the ceiling of the 
veading-room in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, Consisting of nine cupolas, contain 
ing 4,000 slabs, this was no small contract 
So much of an undertaking was it, that no 
other nation’s workmen were found willing 
to do it. It is therefore a great monument 
to Copeland. 

The jeweled ware is very beautiful, and 
the revival of the Spode Tower pattern in 
zaffres blue was a marked event 

FLORIAN, 

While not famous this is still a very pop- 
ular and much sought for ware. The de 
signs are sketched in the raw clay, and al 
though a limited palate is used, the effects 
of the combination of slips mixed with me 
tallic oxides are at times remarkable 
There is a certain charm in the graceful 
shapes, eombined with the lustrous metal 
lic iridiscence noticed in the usual shapes 
of vases. 

MARTIN. 

This ware also, while not much talked of 
or written about, is still artistic and de- 
serves passing mention. It. is a salt-glazed 
stoneware, and shown principally in vases, 
decorative shapes showing good design with 
beautiful coloring in the engraved, carved 
or modeled design so well adapted. 

3ELEECK. 

Originating in England, it was not in that 
country that this ware became or continued 
famous, but in Ireland; and from there its 
renown reached our own country. The 
body is Parian, beautifully glazed, with me- 
tallic lusters over the glaze. It is made by 
the casting being so thin that it will float 
upon the surface of water. The name is 
that of the village where this ware first 
gained note—at the manufactory of McBir- 
ney & Armstrong, in the county of Far- 
maugh. Before this, Mr. Goss, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, had produced this ware suc- 
cessfully, and it was by engaging the fore- 
man and other workmen from there to 
teach Irish workmen, that the success of 
McBirney & Armstrong was effected; af- 
ter which these workmen returned to Eng- 
land. This foreman was William Bromley, 
who since then, in 1883, came to Trenton, 
N. J., and produced what is now one of 
the most beautiful American productions. 

In this, as in every other country, local 
clays produce special wares. All through 
Devonshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire and 
Burton-on-Trent potteries abound.  Scot- 
land has representative plants in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and other small places of less 
interest. Waies contains potteries at Mold, 
Pontyprid and Ruabon. 

In England alone there are over 1,500 
potteries, some of which have between 
1,000 and 2,000 employes. It is, however, a 
deplorable fact that during the present cen 
tury there has been nothing startling dis- 
covered in ceramics generaliy. Consider 
ing the advance made in the sciences this 
seems incredible. However, we think it 
may be safely stated that in all national 
ities great advance in appropriate decora- 
tion has been shown. 


Most of the china importers are now 
showing full import lines. 
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TRAVELING CLOCKS. 





CRYSTAL CLOCKS. 





ENAMEL CLOCKS. 





HALL CLOCKS. 
HARRIS & HARRINGTON, 


ImporTERS OF Fine CLocks. 
Sole Agents to the Trade for 
J. J. ELLIOTT’S CELEBRATED CHIME CLOCKS. 





WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 





WOOD CLOCKS. 


EMPIRE CLOCKS. 
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WILLARD CLOCKS. 
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32 VESEY ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE RAMBLER’S NOTES. 


WHAT THE RAMBLER SAW AND HEARD AMONG THE 
DEALERS IN ART POTTERY, CUT GLASS, 
BRONZES, ETC. 





OOTED bowls and 

compotiers make 
an attractive display 
on several of the ta- 
bles in the salesrooms of C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, 36 Murray St., New York. The bowls 
come in six, eight, 10 and 12 inch sizes, in 
fancy shapes, with scalloped edges and 
button stems. There are three principal 
cuttings, the Windsor, the Brilliant and the 
Colonial. The richness and simplicity of 
the last design will particularly appeal to 
many people of artistic taste, but the ad- 
mirers of intricate and elaborate cutting will 
find much satisfaction in the other two pat- 
terns. The compotiers are in six new 
shapes brought out for this season’s busi- 
ness, There are square, round, oval and 
boat-shaped bowls. The feet are plain, 
fluted and otherwise ornamented. The cut- 
ting is in the Mayflower, Duchesse, Prin- 
cess, Mercedes and other patterns. 


NEW PATTERNS IN 
RICH CUT GLASS. 


* 
hw the new samples 
NEW SAMPLES OF of the Coalport 
COALPORT CHINA. china, which are now 
shown in the sales- 

rooms, of Davison Bros., 12 Barclay St. 
there is much, as usual, for the jewelers to 
admire. The dainty tea, chocolate, and 
mochas, cups and saucers, dessert plates, 
and other pieces are beautifully ornamented 
in gold and enameled in jewels. So com- 
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some of the cups that one might almost be 
deceived into thinking that they are solid 
metal. The lining is all of gold, and 
the outside ornamentation comes in many 
artistic designs. 
dony and marble effects are especially ad- 
mirable. Many of the plates are adorned 
with hand paintings, of landscapes, marine 
views, fruit, flowers and figures. The va- 
riety of shapes is as great as in previous 
years, while the assortment of designs is 
larger than ever. This well known line has 
so many friends in the trade that to men- 
tion the arrival of the new samples is to at- 
tract the attention of buyers. 
* 


In some pieces the chalce- 


HE beautiful iri- 
descence upon 

most of the ancient 
glass has always been 
a source of wonder and delight to connois- 
seurs and people of taste. As the gor- 
geous coloring upon these surfaces was 
produced by partial disintegration and ex- 
posure to a damp atmosphere for centuries, 
it was thought to be impossible to produce 
effects of color as seen on antique glass ex- 
cept under similar conditions. This has, 
however, by the aid of science, been en- 
tirely overcome, and the present Aurene 
glass is the outcome of long and continuous 
experiment in this direction. This creation, 
which is manufactured by the Steuben Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., is made from a new 
material giving a most wonderful depth 
and brilliancy and color. The beauty of this 
glass lies in its metallic iridescence, which 


BEAUTIFUL AURENE 
GLASS WARE. 





pletely does the gold cover the surface of 
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makes it particularly applicable to objects 
of decorative art. No two pieces can be 
made the same color, though the forms may 
be identical. It is blown in many objects 


for the cabinet and also for rooms and 
table decorations. THE RAMBLER. 


Pottery of Greece. 
OTTERY manufactories are very nu- 
merous in Greece. In Athens there 
are a dozen or more, the most noted of 
which are in the Keramiekos’ (clay work- 
ers) quarter in the western portion of the 
city, and on the “Sacred Way” of the 
ancients. They turn out many kinds of 
crockery, and some very good imitations 
of ancient vases, etc. In the Cyclades, and 
in all the islands of the A©gean Sea, there 
are pottery manufactories, and the pottery 
of each island has certain characteristics 
peculiar to itself, owing to the difference in 
the clay, or the method used in its manufac- 
ture. Some of the clay-workers become 
very proficient, and make fine imitations of 
many of the ancient styles. In the prepar- 
ation of the clay for pottery, brick, or tile, 
the Greeks sometimes mix it by hand, but 
often in a simply constructed clay mixer, 
turned by horse-power. 

The ordinary or common pottery is very 
cheap, and is used for all kinds of culinary 
and household purposes. Jars, jugs, vases, 
bowls, basins, pots, etc., of a reddish color, 
and usually unglazed on the outside, but 
glazed within, are in general use, and can 
be bought at very low prices.—Pottery 
Gazette. 

















| GLOGKS, BRONZES, ELEGTROLIERS, MARBLE STATUARY, 
PEDESTALS, SEVRES AND ROYAL VIENNA, 
ART POTTERY, BRIG-A-BRAG, 


Glaenzer Freres & Rheinboldt, 





A Masters’ Exhibition 


Master Modelers, Moulders, 


Sculptors, 


Import Samples of 


BOHEMIAN GLASS. 


THE EXCLUSIVE ART GOODS HOUSE, 





Potters, Horologists, 











Master Painters 
and Decorators Display Their Greatest Skill, Their 
Highest Achievements in our 


Gey A 


26-28 Washington Place, New York. 


BERLIN 
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Massive Porcelain Jewelry Case of the 
Late President Heureaux, of 
Santo Domingo. 


ANY interested in ceramics 


people 


have viewed the peculiar and un- | 


usual workmanship shown in a jewel case 


recently onexhibition in the store of Charles 


“a” 


THE 


JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


The case, 
square, with a de 
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The Glass Industry of Germany. 


pt nches, was ma 
in Paris of Royal Dresden ware, with Wat- | HI ee production of glass in Ger 
teau panels. The trimming is in silver, 7 ies “_ pe ahs at 294 906 tc of 
plated with gold, and is in rococo styl which 133.27 hall we aaa 
At each corner is a cupid, and on the rae Gorm lnetew ¢ ss 
handle of the cover are heads that look | prises 100 4 : we — ee . 
like that of the merry god. The carving = 000 y 7 given ease 
mate l, pota an nd 
have always be drawn from ne 
urce > e tne ear 1870 the m I 
from Italy, Austria, England and Belgium 
the great glass-producing countries of 
Furope have been rapidly decreasing, l 
Germany now exports to these nations large 
quantities of the coarser glass manufa 
tures, such as bottles of every description, 
etc. It is doubtful, however, whether Ger 


. ; ; << 
»* “> _* Sed FP rh a ws . 
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JEWEL CASE OWNED BY THE LATE PRESIDENT HEUREAUX OF SANTO DOMINGO, 


A. Keene, 180 Broadway, New York. The 
case attracts attention also because of its 
historical associations, as it was a gift from 
admirers to Ulysses Heureaux, late presi- 
dent of San Domingo, who came to his 
death at the hands of a gang of assassins. 


is replete with eccentric and fantastic ideas 
characteristic of the bizarre school of dec- 
oration. 

The case was exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition, where Mr. Keene saw it, and 
arranged to display it in New York. 




















“CAULDON”’ 
English China 


Finest product of the 
potter’s art. 


No competition from 
department stores. 


Sold exclusively to le- 
gitimate jewelry and 
china houses. 


Call and “fnspect the 


line or write and we 
will forward samples. 


EDWARD BOOTE 


46 West Broadway 
NEW YORK 














| 


a stage where she will 


many will ever reac! 
be able to compete with Venice in far 
colored decorations. 

The n important raw material for 








WE OFFER 


Gebhardt & Parker’s (in liquidation) 


Rings at fireatly Reduced Prices, 


two dozen assorted in fine case, 


$50.00 set 


readily retailed at $144.00 Submitted 
on approval. 


SIGNET RINGS 


a specialty. 





ON. 


Chicago, 405 Masonic Temple. 


(L. Karurnsxy.) 


Factory, 52 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Write for suggestion on Window Dressing. 














‘The Nobs Safety 
ee Catch. 


Absolutely Prevents 
Loss by Accident 
or Theft : : : : 


PRICE, $1.50 PER DOZ. 
its ‘*Good Poiants.’’ 


Is adjusted from the 
side. Don’t have to 
find point of pin as 
with others. 

No Screws to lose 
or get out of order 

No breaking of 





finger nails. 
Is adjusted quick as 
‘ a wink. 


It has no equals. 


Patented June 27, 1004 


Gre Ledos Mfg. Co., 


Watch Case Materials and Jewelers’ Findings 


34-36 Pearl Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hawkes Cut Glass 


GRAND PRIZE PARIS EXPOSITION 


When you see a piece 
of cut glass a little 
whiter in color than any 
cut glass you have ever 
seen, more perfect in cut- 
ting, more brilliant and 
sparkling, you will find 
this trade-mark engraved 
on same. 


No piece of cut glass 
is genuine without this 
trade-mark engraved on 
it, Hawkes cut 
glass is sold 
only to the le- 
gitimate jewelry 
and _ crockery 
trade, and cannot be pur- 
chased by department 
stores. 





HAWKES 


oS 
7 y , * a . 7 ¥ 
OPA uy 


T. G. Hawkes & Co. 


CORNING, N. Y. 























FRENCH CHINA 








SERVICE PLATES, 
FRUIT PLATES, 
TEAS AND 
BOUILLONS, Etc. 


In fact a full line of articles 
suitable for Jewelry Trade. 








ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 


50 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
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making glass—namely, white quartz sand 
is found in Germany in many places in large 
quantities. The factories, for the most 
part, have been built close to the sand beds 
The chemical factories of the Empire fur- 
nish all the other necessities of the industry 
If we take into consideration the side lines 
of the industry—such as the fitting of 
frames to mirrors, glass painting, and th: 
manufacture of toys from glass—fully 60,- 
000 people are employed in Germany. In 
1900 the Empire imported 13,119 tons of 
glass and articles manufactured from glass 
The exports amounted to 138,811- tons. 

A few years ago six of the largest Get 
man glass factories formed a trust, with 
head offices in Cologne. The German tariff 
on foreign-made glass has enabled this 
trust to acquire such a monopoly of the 
sale of glass and glassware in Germany that 
it can sell to the home purchaser at higher 
prices than it asks abroad. 


Interesting Exhibition of Pottery and 
Porcelain at Glasgow. 





VERY interesting exhibition of pottery 
and porcelain was formally opened, 
within the People’s Palace, Glasgow Green, 
December 23, by the Lord Provost, says the 
Pottery Gazette. The collection has been 
formed with a view of illustrating the his- 
tory, progress, and present condition of 
the potters’ art in Great Britain. 

It is purely British, but no efforts have 
been spared to get together examples from 
as many British potteries as possible, s 
that nearly every kind of home-made heavy 
ware and china ware is shown. South Ken 
sington and Edinburgh Museums supply six 
cases, and the Corporation Museums of 
Derby and Nottingham two cases. These 
showcases contain an immense variety of 
“makes,” among which Worcester, Spode, 
Derby, Coalport, and Derby Chelsea are 
seen in lovely old patterns. The modern 
Worcester shown by Sneddon & Sons, 
Glasgow, and the Spode and Copeland 
showcase of present-day productions, are 
good evidence that British potteries are sec 
ond to none. The hand-painted eggshell 
porcelain cups and saucers of these firms 
are marvels of fine potting and flower paint 
ing. 

No show of the kind would be complete 
without the famous Wedgwood, and four 
cases have been sent from Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons, Ltd., Etruria, Stoke-upon- 
Trent. The-historical case of this firm con- 
tains some almost priceless original plates 
and pieces in jasper ware and black basalt. 
When mentioning Wedgwood, it is neces- 
sary to mention that the very interesting 
contributions of old Wedgwood portrait 
medallions have been made by Sir James 
3ell, Bart, and the great Wedgwood con- 
noisseur, Frederick Rathbone, of London. 
The latter also exhibits a great quantity ot 
minute cameo-like portraiture, executed by 
the local genius, James Tassie, in the 18th 
century. Another old English potter, Wil- 
liam Adams, a contemporary of Wedgwood, 
is also represented at the exhibition witk 
some fine 18th century examples of jasper. 

An unusually good exhibit is made 


by Alexander Anderson, Rutherglen, 
with a fine Spode dinner service, and 
about 100 small pieces of much merit. The 


old Glasgow potteries are well represented. 
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We manufacture only the very best cut is ready for 
glass, using the very highest quality blanks. in Ss Pp ect i on. 
Buyers who 
contemplate 
issuing cata- 
logs for the 
Fall trade we 
invite to see 
our popular@ 
priced designs 


American Rich Cut Glass 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD J. HOCH & COMPANY, 


40-42 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. if 




















All our designs 
are cut in the 
blanK—as we do 
not use the 
pressed figured 
blanks, such as 
are put on the 
market by some 


manufacturers 
who sell these 


ei A 


goods for gen- 


uine cut glass— 
while they are in 


es 


reality pressed 





glass cut over. 
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Headquarters for the most 
exclusive line of French 
and Vienna 


FANS 


for the Jewelry Trade in 
this country 








LOUIS STEINER, 


Importer, 


520-522 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














SEFFFFFFFFFF FFF FFF +++ FF ++ $o+ 
CAN BE FILLED TWO WAYS. 


82.50 
THE SWAN 
Self-filling Fountain Pen. 


PRINCIPLES COMBUSTION. 
Patented July 9, 1895; August 6, 1901. 


CAN BE FILLED WITHOUT Dis: 
TURBING A LINE OF 
THOUGHT. 

THE PERFECTION OF A FLOW. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sold by Best Trade. Send for Catalogue. 
$444444444446444444 


FPF tooo soos 
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The Business Side of the Street. 


66 O shoppers go where the merchants 

are, or do the merchants locate 
where the shoppers go?” was the conun- 
drum recently put to a CrrcULAR-WEEKLY 
reporter by an old jewelry = manu- 
facturer and traveler. He evidently in- 
vented the conundrum for the sake of 
answering it, as he continued without 
awaiting reply: “Did you ever observe, as 
I have in my travels over the country in 
large and small cities, that the bulk of the 
retail business is done on the south sides 
of streets extending east and west, and on 
the west sides of streets running north 
and south? The busy retail marts are, as 
a rule, thus located, and in accord with 
that rule are the retail jewelers, with rare 
exceptions. Rental values are from 10 to 
15 per centum less on the opposite sides 
of such streets. 

“Oh, yes; there are towns where this 
rule does not obtain, and where even the 
business stream is diverted from one side 
to the other of the main street, due to 
some potent influence, perhaps a railway 
station, a park with cinder path margin, a 
steamboat dock, or a town hall with its 
sidewalk peopled by the unattractive; 
either of these will account for arbitrarily 
directing the tide of shopping travel to 
other than the south or west sides of busi- 
ness streets 

“Rare is the city or town which does not 
have its ‘Main’ St., and its ‘State’ St.. 
crossing in the business center of the 
town; the hotels and business houses di- 
minish in importance with their distance 
from that center. The populace. intent on 
business, crowd these thoroughfares and 
diminish in number in proportion with the 
distance from the said center. 

“It would seem that the people are at- 
tracted by the business marts, and that it 





was so from the time of the inception of 
the town, and as well, that they then 
thronged the south and west sides of the 
business the marts were 
there. 

“That is a delusion, if we think a bi 
over it. When the present town was only 
a road crossing, with building 
along the roadside (let us instance the ro 
which stretched substantially north and 
south), and people were out in the after 
noon for their purchases, they intuitively 
sought the shady side of the street, whicl 


at that time of day was made so by thx 


shadows cast by the western sun on that 
side of the street. The people favored that 
side. Alert merchants were not long find 
ing this out, and located their stores where 
the people passed in numbers 
This was coincident with the inception of 
the town. The retail stores locate wher 
the people go, viz.: on the west and south 
sides of the streets. That is the rule, with 
exceptions in towns which are modified 
by topography and grades 

“Occasionally a jeweler, with a touch of 
economy, imagines he can do just as well 
on the wrong side of the street with less 
rental; but however attractive his stock, 
his methods, his personality—of which his 
move demonstrates he is proudly 
scious—one year on the wrong side pricks 
that bubble. If he be less proud than wise, 
he removes to the business side of the 
street.” 


streets because 


scattered 


1 


greatest 


con- 


Where under a partnership agreement one 
partner was to devote his whole time to 
the business and receive a stipulated com- 
pensation therefor, on his neglect 
ply with his duties such agreed compensa- 
tion is the standard by which remuneration 
for his neglect is to be estimated. (98 N. 
W. Reon. 647.) 

The fact that a merchant ships goods toa 
customer, but consigned to himself, is not 
conclusive of a title reserved for future 
scrutiny of the customer’s financial condi 
tion, if there be other and equivocal facts 
tending to show an actual sale and a resort 
to this equivocal method for the purpose of 
denying a sale in case of bankruptcy. There 
must be good faith, and no sinister design, 
in the transaction. (120 Fed. Rep. 922.) 


to com 





THE WASHBURN 


MACIC NUT 
FOR EAR STUDS 
SCARF PINS, ETC 


SECURITY 
Automatic Hoiver 
FOR ALL SIZES OF 
SCARF PIN WIRE 
QUARANTEED, 





EAR WIRES 


@OR UNPIERCED EARS. 


SAFETY CATCH 


FOR BROOCHES, ETC 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY WORK 
WHERE PIN TONGUES ARE USED. 


“= 


CLOSED. OPEN. CLOSED. 
Descriptive Circular on Application. 


Pearl Drilling and Adjusting a Specialty 
c. IRVING WASHBURN, 
92-16 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Photograph 
Books 
of our complete 
Lines 
Loaned to the 
Trade 
for inspection. 


BRANCHES: 


38 Murray Street, 
t New York City. 


120 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION, 


NEW BEDFORD, 





“Idlewild.” 


C. No. 413. Jug 


MASS. 
Superior 
Silver - Plated 
Ware. 


RIGH 
GUT GLASS 
WARE. 


Temple Bidg., 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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Work Table Open. 


30 in. high, 19in. wide, 18 in. deep 


Telephone, 3093 Franklin 


627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Hoen Building, Baltimore, Md 





furniture safes. 
protection at 
Mechanical perfection has always been, as it properly should 
or SIXty-six years 
we have built fire and burglar-proof safes which have re- 
sisted severest tests. 

Owners of jewels 
than this 


be, the 


d. 7 
MAIN WORKS, Hamilton, 0. 
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the moment of the purchase of valuables. 


main requirement of a safe. 


the safe required 
have decorative value. Safecraft—our safes 
furniture—fills this need in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. All the perfected features and 
devices which have made the Herring-Hall-Mar- 
vin safes famous figure in these house 

The furniture is built by the best cabinet 
maker in the country. It is splendid in struc 
ture and artistic in effect. Send for catalogue 
of Safecraft. 


safes. 


Liberal discounts to jewelers buying or plac- 
ing Safecraft. 
Models in stock—Desk, Book Case, Wine 


Cabinet, China Cabinet, Wedding Chest, Work 
‘Table, Smoker’s Cabinet. These pieces can be 
had in dark weathered oak or mahogany natural 
finish. 


SALESROOMS : 
Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago. 
06 Washington Ave., St. Louis. Mo 
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SAFECRAFT 


Furniture Containing Herring-Hall-Marvin Safes. 
purchase of jewels and silverware comes the fear of their loss throu 

Many jewelers have become our agents for placing our new 
Jewelers are peculiarly in a position to suggest 


and silverware to-day demand more 
for the high class residence 


in 


Safe Interior, 8 in. x 8in., 104g in. deep. © 


ork, 


0 in 
Sate 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Fireproof 








Largest Fire-Proof and Burglar-Proof Safe Builders in the World. 


400 Broadway, New York. * New Vork. 


605 Market Street, San Francti«co. 
. First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 0, 
BRANCH FACTORY, New ¥ 
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hire 


and 


Work Table Closed, 
high, 191 wide, 18 in. deep 
Interior, Sin. xX Sin., 104g in. deep, 








ELK TEETH 


Unmounted, genuine. Bought of 
Indians 10 to 800, as needed, sent 
on seiection to responsible Jewelers 
at strictly wholesale prices; also 


EAGLE, MOUNTAIN LION 
AND LYNX CLAWS. 


L. W. STILWELL, 
DEADWOOD, - SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Wholesaler of Sioux Indian Bead-work and 
Curio Supply Jobber. 


FRESH WATER PEARLS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also PEARLS POLISHED 


and all possible improvements made. Pearls damaged 
by setting or from wear with diamonds restored. 








to rub them on good leather strop. 
Strops (to be had with the Razors) should be used 
im preference to others. 


These well-known Razors, the quality of which 1s 


warranted, possess this great advantage, that they 
— | be used for ten years before they require ac- 
tual shar i 


ning. Before using them it is necessary 


Le Coultre’s 










THIS CUT iS TWO-THiage 
OF REGULAR SIZE, 


** SPECIAL”’—Single Razors fer Jewelers’ Travelers at trade price. 


MATHEY-BROS. MATHEZ&CO. 


Send for Price-list. 


Sole Agents, 21 & 23 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 





JOHN HAACK, "m3, Joh" st 








No. 3. Gold Band. 
3 size. 








Made and fully warranted by 


AIKIN, LAMBERT & CO., 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Manufacturers and Exporters, 
Gold Pens, Pencils, Toothpicks, 


AND NOVELTIES. 
General Agents for PAUL E. WIRT’S POUNTAIN PENS. 





Retail Price 
$3.00. 
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NEW YORK PROVIDENCE PARIS AMSTERDAM LONDON 


BRUHL BROS. & CO., ‘sc. DIAMONDS 
R..L.& M.FRIEDLANDER. acts Hall Clocks 


Wholesale Jewelers, A I | suiorrs ceuzsaren WA] 


TVBULAR CHIMES. 


Importers of Diamonds, Fat warris « 


30 MAIDEN LANE, NEWYork CITY. } | Harrington, 


32 & 34 VESEY ST., 





a gen a nme ae, 
y 3 
ex ‘ “e: 





OS Nassau St: 


or. John, 


NEW YORK. 


| : \ 
L. LELONG & BRO ‘Set 
® | = Sole Agents to the Trade for 


{ \ J. J. ELLIOTT & CO., 
Gold and Silver Refiners, Assayers and Sweep Smelters, S=="—") LONDON. 
S. W. Cor. Halsey and Marshall Sts., NEWARK,N.J. | 
Prempt attention given to Gold and Silver Bullien. 
SMELTING FOR THE TRADE. 


ALEXANDER H. REVELL. & COMPANY, 


We are making a special offer on 


No. 400 C. Jewelry Outfit 


consisting of Four 8-ft. Wall Cases, Five 8-ft. Show iv —— 
Cases and Tables, and Two 6-ft. Screens. u 
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Send for prices and illustrations. 


Address our Factory Direct—Dayton, Rees and Eastman Sts. and Hawthorne Ave. 








LOUIS KAHN. MOSES KANN SAML. H. LEVY. 


ii : Lamia DIAMONDS 


NEW YORK: 170 BROADWAY, CORNER MAIDEN LANE. AMSTERDAM: 10 Tulp Straat. 
Cutting Works, 29 Gold Street, New York. 
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Factories: 
ay , FANS Kong, Jaran. 
Panis, France. New York, N. Y. 

SPECIALTIES FOR THE JEWELRY TRADE. 
MOTHER OF PEARL, 


IVORY, TORTOISE SHELL, 
CARVED EBONY and BONE, 


IGNAZ STRAUSS & CO., 
SaLesroom, 621 Gncasuav, Gana Bunceme, NEW YORK. 





42 YEARS OF HONEST RETURNS 


IS OUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
TO ALL OUR CUSTOMERS, 


WE DO OUR OWN SMELTING. 


JOHN AUSTIN & SON, 


Assayers, Refiners and Smelters, 


74 & 76 Clifford Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








N. Y. Telepheme Cali, 2142 Joka. ALFRED KROWER. 


ALBERT LORSCH & Co., 


LORSCH BUILDING, 37 and 39 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 131 WASHINGTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, ®, L. 


CORAL AND ROMAN PEARL LORGNETTE CHAINS, 
NECKLACES AND COLLARETTES. 
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Arnstein Bros. & Co. 
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SPT ome 


A LINE OF BEAUTY AND SATISFACTION 


Watermans Ideal Fountain‘Pen 
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Jewelers’ Lines in “Eite’’ China 


At jewelers who handle Fine China it is a conceded fact, that there is no brand quite so satisfying 
in an all-round sense as Bawo & Dotter’s famous “Elite” French China. The shapes and decorations 
are always distinctive. the quality of established high grade and the price positively low ~ considering the 
artistic merit and quality of the goods. Signed pieces by our best artists form an interesting part of the 1905 
lines. Import orders for Fall delivery now being taken. You are invited to inspect. 
Other B. & D. things to interest you are Art Pottery, Bronzes, Crystal and Gold (Intaglio) Glass, 
“tatuary, Cut Glass, Clocks of all kinds, including the “Elite” Hall and Mantle Clocks—Grand Prize winners 
at St. Louis. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 34 Barclay St. and 40-42 Vesey St., New York 


ART COLOR PRINTING CO., NEW YORK 





